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We are told by Mr. Philip, in his preface, that the time is not 
yet come, for the philosophy of Whitefield’s life; but that, never- 
theless, it is fast approaching; and that, consequently, his mass 
of facts will soon be turned to good account, by himself, or by 
some one else. In the course of his work, however, the author 
suggests, that the collection of facts will never be complete, until 
there shall appear an American, as well as an English biography, 
of this extraordinary man: America having been one of the grand 
observatories from which the phenomena of the erratic luminary 
might be most distinctly seen, and most accurately examined. 
Now, with regard to the philosophy of Whitefield’s life, we 
have to remark that the phrase is one which conveys to us little 
but hazy and indistinct conceptions. It is possible, however, that 
the writer has here identified, in his own mind, the mighty itinerant 
himself with the cause of which he was so striking a represen- 
tative ; and that, by the philosophy of Whitefield’s life, he means 
neither more nor less than a profound and masterly disquisition 
into the concentration of those nebulous elements, which had long 
been floating abroad in the firmament of our Reformation ; and 
which, gradually gathering substance, appeared at last in the por- 
tentous forms of Wesley, and of Whitefield. We collect some- 
thing like this, from a sort of promise, held out by Mr. Philip, 
that if “ the honest Catholicity of his present work should com- 
“mend it, it may be followed by Annals and Illustrations of 
“€ Evangelical Preaching, from the dawn of the Reformation, to 
“ the close of the present century.” In other words—unless we 
greatly misapprehend him—the author proposes to himself the 
honour of achieving that high philosophy, which is to solve all the 
phenomena, not only of the life and character of Whitefield, but 
of those complex movements and workings which had their con- 
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summation, in Ais appearance, and in that of his marvellous col- 
league in the process of religious agitation. 

f such be, in truth, his ambition, he may be assured that he 
will have before him a task worthy of the very loftiest powers: a 
task, which demands the amplest range of reading, the deepest 
resources of thought, the profoundest knowledge of human nature, 
the most dispassionate judgment, and the calmest and most cha- 
ritable temper. He will have to sound the deep things of that 
spirit, which had long been brooding over the abyss of super- 
stition and corruption, tll the fountains were broken up, and 
the deluge went over many a fair province of Christendom, and 
threatened, for a time, to overwhelm temple, and tower, and pin- 
nacle, in one wide-wasting desolation, And then he will have to 
watch the subsiding of the waters, and the gradual re-appearance 
of many a lofty fabric, which had massive strength and solidity 
enough to stand in the midst of the fury of that inundation. He 
will have to point, with exultation, to the wrecks and fragments 
of those perishable works of human hands, which had grown up 
about the walls of the city of God, and had disfigured it, and made 
it almost a spectacle of scorn to men and angels. . And, alas! “ if 
* there be nature in him,” he will look, with rath and pity, on the 
yawning and deadly breaches, which, here and there, have been 
made in the fortresses of Zion, by the blind and indiscriminate 
rage of the great convulsion. If these be the views with which 
he, or any other man, shall approach this grand and sacred work, 
then may that man righteously win for himself the praise and 
honour of true Christian philosophy. But if, on the contrary, his 
eye shall wander over the scene of strife and confusion, only to 
feed itself with the spectacle of destruction,—if the chiefest of 
his joy shall be, to behold the wild licence of human opinion 
rising upon the ruins of Pontifical supremacy,—if, in short, his 
love forthe Reformation shall be found to involve a mortal hatred 
for almost every thing which was known to exist before the Re- 
formation,—then, doubtless, he may achieve a name to be wise, 
among them that can scarcely be said to live, but in the midst of 
unceasing change and instability. But, as certainly, he will deceive 
himself in the hope of building up the immortal fame of a phi- 
losopher. 

For ourselves, we scruple not to declare that our poor philo- 
sophy is confounded and overborne by the bewildering rush of 
strange events, which have followed in the train of the great moral 
revolution of the 16th century. That this revolution has wrought 
most mightily for good, it would be ungrateful—nay, it would 
be sinful—to deny. And yet, we can scarcely question that a 
costly, and, in some respects, a truly awful price, has been exacted 
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for the benefits bestowed. The crisis appears to have well ni 
shaken to pieces the unity and the compactness which we of 
Anglican school have been in the habits of contemplating as one 
majestic attribute of the Holy Catholic Church. And this is a 
spectacle which we confess ourselves unable to look upon, with- 
out emotions of dismay and amazement. ‘To us, the Sdtigtares 
of truth,—as interpreted and illustrated by the earliest history of 
our faith,—present the one and indivisible community of Chris- 
tians, under one unvarying rule and discipline, as the grand instru- 
ment for displaying to the world the manifold wisdom and me 

of God. And yet, the season of the Church’s deliverance from 
tyranny and imposture, appears likewise to have been the season 
for letting loose upon Christendom a spirit gf almost universal 
disunion and anarchy. Then it was that the evil power of schism 
began to sow the wind; and fearful is the harvest which, at this 
hour, we are left to gather in! It would be a task too mighty 
for our limits,—perhaps too mighty for our strength,—to trace 
the causes which, bya long and labyrinthine process, have brought 
on a state of things apparently so much at variance with the de- 
clared counsels of God, In the midst, however, of all our melan- 
choly séarchings of heart, it best becomes us to derive from the 
mournful history such lessons of submission and of faith, as may 
keep us stedfast and unmoveable in the midst of these mysterious 
and perplexing dispensations. And, one consideration there is, 
which furnishes abundant cause, at once for humiliation, and for 
comfort; namely, that albeit we are forbidden to deal loosely or 
unfaithfully with the commandments of the Lord, yet the Lord is 
by no means tied and bound to the ordinances which He hath, 
Himself, proclaimed. It is, in truth, a saddening thing to behold 
the Church of this land, at any time, so languid in zeal,—so muti- 
lated in authority, and power, and resources,—so overwhelmed 
by the influx of a population which had rapidly outgrown her 
strength,—as scarcely to be fit for the discharge of her sacred 
responsibilities. And yet, we fear it must be allowed that some- 
thing like this was the actual condition of our Church, towards 
the commencement of the last century, And, here we have 
abundant cause for humiliation, deep and sore. On the other 
hand it would really seem as if it were the Lord’s pleasure to 
raise up good out of the fierce and lowering evil of the times—to 
cause the spirit of schism itself to arise and drive away the spirit 
of slumber which had long been descending upon the Church— 
to drain off, by two mighty channels, the waters of strife which 
were flooding the wilderness and the morass that lay beyond 
her means and opportunities of cultivation,—and to send forth 
the torrents with a cleansing and healthful effect into the midst of 
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the foul impurities which had been there accumulating for many 
a generation. And, if this were so, we, doubtless, should have 
reason for thankfulness and comfort. It would, indeed, be little 
less than madness in us to declare it an indifferent matter whether 
God’s ark be handled by them who hold his express commission, 
or by them who deem any such commission to be a matter of 
doubtful disputation, or, perhaps, little better than a nullity. 
But, if it should appear to be God’s will, in the exercise of his 
inscrutable sovereignty, in any degree to own and prosper minis- 
trations, wilfully undertaken, and irregularly conducted,—it would 
surely be to fight against God, if we were to close our eyes to 
whatever good those ministrations might accomplish. It would 
rather befit us, in the spirit of humility, to search into the causes 
of displeasure, which had given over to another a part of the 
honour and reward ordained for a true, a faithful, and a laborious 
Church. And this train of reflection and of feeling might pow- 
erfully impress upon us a sense of our own personal unwor- 
thiness, without abating one jot of our confidence in the high and 
righteous claims of that Apostolic ministry, to which our clergy 
have been called. 

At all events, we vastly prefer this sort of cautious and cha- 
ritable philosophy, to the temper which vents itself in loud and 
railing accusations against the enthusiasm and fanaticism of the 
age, whenever an impetuous zeal “ shoots madly from its sphere,” 
into some wild and eccentric trajectory of its own. We would do 
nothing to sanction or encourage such perilous deviations from 
what we believe to be the legitimate course of action. But if 
God sees fit to allow such violations of order,—if at any time the 
tide of circumstances should run so furiously as to overflow 
both dyke and channel,—our wisdom surely is to acquiesce in 
these indications of His Providence; and gratefully to recognize 
whatever symptoms of fertility the deluge may have left behind it. 
And,—with this general exposition of our views and feelings,— 
we proceed at once to the biography of George Whitefield, pre- 
pared for us by Mr. Philip, as he assures us, chiefly from the 
pen of Whitefield himself. | 

It appears, then, that the parents of this truly wonderful man 
kept the Bell Inn at Gloucester, where he was born in December, 
1714; a circumstance which, he tells us, strongly excited him, in 
after life, to follow the example of his Saviour, who was born in 
the manger of a common hostelry, Like many other men of dis- 
tinguished piety, he declares that the stirrings of corruption mani- 
fested themselves early in his heart. [nstruction he hated. Lying, 
filthy talking, and foolish jesting, he was egregiously addicted to, 
even when very young. Stealing from his mother he thought no 
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theft at all, and made no scruple of taking money from her pockets 
before she was up. Plays, cards, and romances were his heart’s 
delight. In short, it would be endless to recount the sins and 
offences of his younger days. ‘The young man in the Gospel 
might declare that he had kept the commandments from his youth 
up: but, for his part, he confesses that, from fis youth he had 
broken them all; so that, if he traced himself from his cradle to 
his manhood, he could see nothing in himself, but a fitness to be 
damned. Such, however, was the free grace of God towards him, 
that, in spite of the workings of corruption, he could recollect, 
very early, certain movings of the blessed Spirit upon his heart. 
Of this, he gives one very curious instance. When certain persons 
diverted themselves with teasing him, he immediately retired to 
his room ; and, kneeling down, with many tears, prayed over the 
118th psalm. Now it so happens that the 118th psalm is, 
through a considerable portion of it, sternly imprecatory. It 
would seem, therefore, as if the angry boy believed himself divinely 
moved to assuage his irritated feelings, by a vindictive application 
of sacred language, Surely, he can have known but little what 
spirit he was of, when he launched at the heads of his vexatious 
and teasing comrades the thunders of the awful text,—they kept 
me in on every side ; they compassed me about like bees ; they are 
quenched as the fire of thorus ; but, in the name of the Lord, 
I will destroy them! 

At this time, Whitefield was only ten years old. But, even at 
this early period, he was always fond of enacting the clergyman ; 
and frequently used to imitate the clerical function in reading 
prayers, &c. He, nevertheless, remained still much addicted to 
petty thefts; but he silenced or bribed his conscience by giving 
part of his plunder to the poor, and by fixing upon books of de- 
votion as objects of his larcenous propensities,—for which, how- 
ever, he assures us that he afterwards restored fourfold. At the 
age of twelve he was placed at a school called St. Mary de 
Crypt, in Gloucester. And here his powers of elocution, and 
strength of memory, marked him out as a fit person to make 
speeches before the corporation, at their annual visitation. And 
here, too, his taste for theatrical compositions and amusements 
acquired additional keenness, It was not till he went to college 
that he was suddenly extricated from the snares of this sinful 
folly. God, upon a fast-day, was pleased to convince him. 
Taking up a play, to read a passage to a friend, God struck his 
heart with such power, that he was obliged to lay it down again. 

At about the age of fifteen, his mother’s circumstances being 
much on the decline, he began occasionally to assist her in the oc- 
cupations of the public-house; till, at length, he put on his blue 
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apron,— washed mops,—cleaned rooms,—and became, in one word, 
the professed and common drawer of the Bell Inn, for nearly a year 
anda half. From this sordid and miserable servitude, however, he 
at last withdrew himself, and went on a visit to his elder brother, at 
Bristol, where he remained for two months. ‘This, it appears, 
was a season of perpetual conflict between internal convictions, 
and the vanities of the world. He read Thomasa Kempis. He 
frequented the Lord’s House. But, being without stated and 
needful employment, Satan seized on the opportunity to tempt 
and buffet him. Much of his time was still passed im reading 
plays, and sauntering about. He became solicitous to adorn his 
body, but altogether careless of beautifying his soul. Soon after 
this, he got acquainted with a set of debauched, abandoned, and 
atheistical youths,—took pleasure in their lewd conversation, — 
affected to look rakish,—and was in a fair way of being as infa- 
mous as the rest of them. If he went to public service, it was 
only to make sport and walk about. God, however, stopped 
him, when running on in a full career of vice, by giving him an 
unconquerable disgust for the habits and practices of his com- 
panions. ‘This was followed by serious symptoms of reforma- 
tion. He read Drelincourt “ upon Death,”"—went to public 
worship twice a-day,—and diligently studied the Greek este 
ment; but, nevertheless, remained unconvinced of the absolute 
unlawfulness of cards and plays. At last, he dreamed that he 
was to see God on Mount Sinai, but was afraid to meet him. 
The impression made by this dream was, doubtless, much 
strengthened by the exclamation of a gentlewoman to whom he 
told it,—“ George, this is a call from God.” Thenceforward he 
grew more serious: but yet, hypocrisy crept into every action; 
and, as he once affected to look rakish, so now, he strove to look 
more grave than he really was. Nevertheless, in the midst of all 
these strivings between flesh and spirit, he was seized with an 
unaccountable but deep impression, that he should speedily be- 
come a preacher. 

At the age of eighteen, by the assistance of some kind friends, 
he was entered, as a servitor, at Pembroke College, Oxford. 
And this event affords to Mr. Philip an opportunity of writing 
many bitter things, relative to the state of religion in the Univer- 
sity, at that period; which, as our object is not controversy, we 
deem it best to pass over with transient notice. It is, however, 
worthy of remark that the Wesleys, and their associates, fare but 
httle better, in his hands, than the men of “ robes and forms.” 
“ For any relief’—he says—‘‘ which the consciences of the 
“ Wesleyans seem to have obtained from the death of the Son of 
“ God, and the free salvation proclaimed in virtue of it, the Gos- 
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“ pel might have been altogether untrue, or unknown. So 
“ grossly ignorant were the whole band, at one time.—Th 

“ were monks in almost every thing but the name.” Whitefield, 
however, being then in a state of spiritual immaturity, felt his 
heart yearn towards the Methodists. He soon became acquainted 
with Charles Wesley, who put into his hands a book entitled 
“ The Life of God in the Soul of Man.” And if—says his bio- 
grapher—he had been left to the guidance of that book, his foot 
might soon have stood upon the rock of ages. But, unhappily, 
Whitefield was not left to follow his own convictions. Charles 
Wesley, as Mr. Philip assures us, being ignorant of God's righte- 
ousness, and going about to establish his own righteousness, inter- 
fered with the young convert, and inoculated him with the virus 
of legality and quietism. His introduction to this school proved 
well nigh fatal to his life and reason. It drove him to a course 
of the most savage austerities. He wore woollen gloves, a 
patched gown, and dirty shoes. In imitation of Jesus Christ, 
who was carried into the haunts of wild beasts, during his tem 
tation, he passed several hours of a stormy night in Christ Church 
Walk, sometimes kneeling, sometimes flat on his face. The se- 
verity of his fasts was perfectly appalling. Except on Saturdays 
and Sundays, he took nothing but coarse bread, and sage-tea, 
without sugar; and he walked out im the cold until part of one of 
his hands became quite black. And, in these practices he per- 
sisted, till he was scarcely able to creep up stairs. In the mean 
while, his principal study was Castanza’s “ Spiritual Combat ;” 
and, as it would appear, with Satan himself for its interpreter ! 
When Castanza said talk but little, Satan said talk not at all. 
When Castanza advised waiting upon God, Satan told him he 
must leave all forms, and utterly abstain from lifting up his voice 
in prayer. His tutor concluded that he must be really mad: but, 
nevertheless, was the only person about him who treated him with 
real benignity and wisdom. Charles Wesley sent him to Thomas 
a Kempis. John Wesley referred him to the sovereign balm of 
quietism. His tutor lent him books, gave him money, furnished 
him with a physician, and behaved to him, in all respects, like a 
father. 

But the hour of deliverance was now at hand. The remem- 
brance of his sins began to assail him so furiously, that it drove 
him from Castanza and A Kempis direct to the Gospel and the 
throne of grace. While thus engaged in searching the Scriptures, 
with the aid of Bishop Hall’s Contemplations, he discovered the 
true grounds of a sinner’s hope and justification. The testimony 
of God concerning his Son, became power unto salvation. He 
immediately felt delivered from his burden. The spirit of heavi- 
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ness was taken from him. Such was his joy, that he could not 
avoid singing psalms, wherever he might be. The days of his 
mourning were ended ; and the day-star arose in his heart. And 
thus was Whitefield rescued—as his biographer phrases it— 
“from the malignant snares of the devil ;” in other words, from 
the Methodism of the Wesleyans, “ whose virtues”—he tells us— 
“ at that time, ranked no higher than the same virtues in Ma- 
** hommedans and Hindoos; and amounted to no more at Ox- 
ford, than they would at Mecca or Benares.” If” —continues 
Mr. Philip—* the same number of Wahabees had been about 
“ Whitefield, inculcating their simplified Islamism, who would 
“have ascribed to them, or to it, any usefulness? Both would 
“have been arraigned, as diverting him from the Gospel of 
“ Christ: nor would the sincerity of the Wahabees, or the self- 
** denying character of their habits, have shielded either from 
“ severe reprehension.” 

Leaving the Wesleyans and Mr. Philip to settle with each 
other, touching this rather unceremonious denunciation, we pro- 
ceed with the narrative, Being now thoroughly enlightened as to 
the necessity of being justified in the sight of God, by faith only, 
he, in a short me, began to read to some poor people twice or 
thrice a week—to attend little religious societies—and to visit 
one or two sick persons every day. He was, further, strength- 
ened to give a public testimony of his repentance, as to the abomi- 
nation of his theatrical propensities. For, hearing that the 
strollers were come into the town—(he was then at Gloucester) — 
he was stirred up to an assault upon their craft; which he con- 
ducted in the form of a series of attacks in the newspaper. The 
thunder which he used, was Law’s Treatise on the “ Absolute 
“ Unlawfulness of Stage Entertainments;” which the printer 
consented to launch forth, in separate and successive explosions, 
for six weeks together. By this time, his friends became cla- 
morous for his ordination. Whitefield, however, was vehemently 
reluctant. With strong crying and tears, he frequently prayed,— 
“ Lord, I am a youth of uncircumcised lips. Lord, send me not 
“* into thy vineyard yet.” But, at length, after much internal con- 
flict, and some external difficulties, he resolved no longer to fight 
against God; and, on the 20th June, 1736, he was ordained at 
Gloucester, by Bishop Benson, being then in the twenty-second 
year of his age. And thus it was, that this wandering star, which 
was destined to fix the gaze of European and ‘Transatlantic 
Christendom, for a long series of years, was seen to issue forth 
from the serene and peaceful sanctuary of the Anglican Church. 
It appears, however, that Whitefield did not, afterwards, look 
back with much complacency upon this commencement of his 
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ministry. “ It is not generally known’’—says Mr, Philip— 
« that, although he never lost sight of his ordination vows, his 
“ views of episcopal ordination underwent such a change, that he 
“ declared to Ralph Erskine, of his own accord,—J knew no 
other way, then; but I would not have it that way again, for a 
“ heneul worlds.” From which we may collect that, if White- 
field kept his ordination vows in mind, he did so with much the 
same feeling that a man remembers a promise which he is re- 
solved not to fulfil. His canonical engagements were a yoke 
which he was unable to endure; but, from which it was impossi- 
ble for him forcibly to withdraw his neck, without a certain un- 
comfortable sense of excoriation. 

No sooner was Whitefield in orders, than his passion for a lo- 
comotive and missionary course of enterprize was irresistibly 
called forth, by a cry for help from the other side of the Atlantic. 
Letters were received, about that time, from the Wesleys, then 
in Georgia. ‘Their description of the moral condition of the 
American colonies awakened a fire within his bones, which would 
not suffer him to rest. He had various opportunities of clerical 
occupation. But, the moment the voice from Georgia reached 
his ears, to borrow the language of Mr. Philip, ‘‘ Oxford had no 
“‘ magnet, Hampshire no charms, the metropolis no fascination 
“ for the young evangelist.” That Whitefield did not go forth as 
an intruder upon the sphere of the Wesleys, appears, pretty 
clearly, from the following extract of a letter from John Wesley; 
—‘ only Mr. Delamotte is with me, until God shall stir up the 
“ hearts of his servants to come over and help us. What if thou 
‘‘ art the man, Mr. Whitefield? Do you ask me what you shall 
‘have? Food to eat, and raiment to put on; a house to lay 
‘* your head in, such as your Lord had not; and a crown of glo 
‘that fadeth not away.” A more intelligible invitation than this, 
it would be difficult to imagine: and ‘ the heart of Whitefield 
‘leaped within him, and, as it were, echoed to the call.” In 
vain did his aged mother weep. In vain did his officious friends 
talk of the “‘ pretty preferment” he might have, if he would stay 
at home. He was fortified in his resolution by his own prayers ; 
and, moreover, by the opinion of the Bishop, who expressed his 
entire confidence that God would enable him to do much good 
abroad. 

It was now that the prodigious powers of Whitefield, as a 
preacher, began to manifest themselves. His farewell sermons 
at Gloucester and Bristol operated with a sort of electrical force. 
Churches were filled on week-days as they used to be on Sundays; 
and, on Sundays, they were so thronged, that numbers were com- 


pelled to retire for want of room. ‘ The word was sharper than 
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“ a two-edged sword. The doctrine of the new birth made its 
“ way, like lightning, into the consciences of the hearers.” In 
fact, let the peculiar doctrine have been what it might, there was, 
in these addresses, an intensity of spirit, an affectionate urgency 
of appeal, which must have wrought, at that time, with much of 
the influence of novelty; and, when combined with Whitefield’s 
transcendent powers of utterance and delivery, were, of themselves, 
sufficient to account for much of the tumultuous agitation which 
ensued. It was seldom, for instance, in those days, that congre- 
gations were seized upon, and drawn upwards, by words like 
these: “ Come, come, my guilty brethren. I beseech you, for 
* your immortal souls’ sake, for Christ’s sake, come to Christ. 


“ Methinks I could _— till midnight unto you. I am full of 


** love towards you. ould you have me go, and tell my Mas- 
“ ter, that you will not come, and that I have spent my strength 
“jn vain! [cannot bear to carry such a message to him! I 
“ would not, indeed | would not, be a swift witness against you, 
“* at the great day of account. But, if you will refuse these gra- 
‘** clous invitations, | must do it!” This was a tremendous, and 
yet a most heart-moving strain, to issue from the lips of one who 
was, himself, but dust and ashes,—from one, too, who as yet was 
buta mere youth. ‘The people must have imagined, for the mo- 
ment, that they saw before them a heavenly messenger of wrath, 
or love, who felt secure as to his own doom, and was solicitous 
only for theirs. 

Previously to his embarkation, Whitefield passed some time in 
London. His ministry there began at the Tower. He “ ful- 
mined o’er the arsenal.” And God, he says, was pleased to 
give him favour amongst its inhabitants. Religious friends, 
from various “‘ parts of the town, attended the word ; and several 
“ young men, on the Lord’s day, under serious impressions, came 
* to converse with him on the new birth.” At this time, however, 
Whitefield does not appear to have contemplated London as a 
principal sphere of exertion. On the contrary, as Mr. Philip ex- 
presses it, the metropolis then was to him merely the way to 
America. He sought no engagements, and volunteered no ser- 
vices, But his fame had travelled before him. He was beset by 
solicitations to preach, especially when religious or charitable 
funds stood in need of reinforcement; and the moral effect, as 
usual, was prodigious; and, what perhaps was equally gratifying 
to stewards and trustees, the collections were wholly unprece- 
dented. But popularity soon brought opposition in its train. 
A report was spread that the Bishop of London intended to 
silence him on a complaint of the clergy. What the Bishop 
might have done had Whitefield, at that time, commenced his 
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career of what Mr. Philip calls his “ splendid irregularities,” it 
would be utterly useless to conjecture. As it was, when it was 
understood that Georgia was to be the scene of his missionary 
labours, his lordship made no objection to that destination of 
himself, and gave him “a satisfactory answer;” upon which he 
took his leave. During the interval before his departure, in 
spite of all resistance, he found abundance of pulpits open to 
him; and “ at length,” he tells us, ‘‘ having preached in a 

“ part of the London churches, collected 1000/. for the charity 
“ schools, and got 3OO/, for the poor in Georgia, I left London 
“on December 28th, 1737, in the twenty-third year of my age ; 
“ and went, in the strength of God, as a poor pilgrim on board 
“ the Whitaker.” 

And well, it must be allowed, did the “ poor pilgrim” perform 
his part during the passage. ‘The voyage was perilous and dis- 
tressing. And, throughout it, Whitefield was the minister of 
comfort to the sufferers. When the sea was rough, he went from 
hammock to hammock among the sea-sick, ‘administering sage 
“tea and good advice.” When many of the soldiers on board 
were taken ill, Whitefield became the nurse of his “ red-coated 
“ parishioners,” as he called them. During the prevalence of a 
fever he crawled between decks, to administer medicine and cor- 
dials to the sailors. ‘That his attention to the spiritual concerns 
of his fellow voyagers was equally unwearied, is obvious from the 
result of his ministrations, hen first he went on board he was 
treated as an impostor, and, in order to mark the contempt in 
which he was held, the vessel was turned into a gambling-house, 
during the first Sabbath; but, before the voyage was ended, the 
ship was as orderly as a church. ‘The drum summoned to morn- 
ing and evening prayers. Cards, and profane books were thrown 
overboard in exchange for religious books. ‘The soldiers began 
to learn to read and write, and the children to repeat their prayers 
regularly. His farewell sermon to his “ red-coated and blue- 
“ jacketed parishioners” was heard with “ floods of tears ;” and 
the passage to Georgia was, in after years, looked back upon by 
Whitefield as one of the brightest intervals of his life. 

Early in May, Whitefield reached America; where, in spite of 
Wesley’s formidable sortilegium, (dissuading him from the voyage, 
and declaring it to be the counsel of God that he should return to 
London,) he passed some months in labours of love, which met 
with the most gladdening encouragement, and so attached him 
to his “little foreign cure,” that he could cheerfully have re- 
mained among them. It was, however, needful that he should 
return to London, in order to receive priest’s orders, and, more- 
over, to collect contributions for the establishment and mainte- 
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nance of an Orphan House in the colony. And _ here we find 
ourselves suddenly launched forth upon the ocean of his ‘‘ splendid 
irregularities”—his brave neglect of ecclesiastical discipline aud 
order,—the illustrious reproach (xaAdAisov oveidos), as he deemed it, 
of his whole future life. It would be idle for us to attempt any 
abstract of a tale which has been often and copiously told before. 
‘The materials are so various and abundant as to defy abridge- 
ment. We must, therefore, satisfy ourselves with such desultory 
remarks as are peculiarly suggested by the narrative now before 
us. 

The impetuous and incessant movements of Whitefield’s life 
appear, throughout, to have been governed by a marvellous simpli- 
city of purpose. He organized no system. He was little soli- 
citous to collect and discipline a band of auxiliaries and followers, 
He went forth on an almost solitary career of errant. spiritual 
chivalry. He saw before him a frightful mass of vice, brutality, 
and ungodliness; and he sallied out upon a warfare against it, 
with the might of his own single arm; that arm, as he profoundly 
believed, being nerved for the conflict by the might of the living 
God. He entered into no historical or philosophical specula- 
tions, relative to the process by which all the evil he beheld had 
been heaped up. He cast forward uo looks of anxious foresight 
to the exigencies of the future. The past was beyond human 
power. ‘The future might be fitly trusted to the providence of 
the Almighty. ‘The present was his sphere, not only of action, 
but of thought. ‘The portentous mischiefs of the time perpetu- 
ally stared him in the face; and he resolved to grapple with the 
monsters. ‘This, with him, was the one thing needful. His 
heart was tender and benevolent. His temperament was full of 
fire. He became gradually conscious of a commanding influence 
over assembled multitudes. And, thus accomplished, he was 
prepared for an assault upon the gates of hell itself. His own 
deliverance was, in his judgment, little less than a stupendous 
miracle. We have seen that he could discern, in his own nature, 
nothing but a fitness to be damned; and yet he found himself, 
almost on a sudden, in possession of the peace which passeth un- 
derstanding. He has repeatedly affirmed that, by natural con- 
stitution, he was an abject coward ; and yet, in the cause of God, 
he felt himself, if we may so express it, quite saturated with 
courage; thoroughly instinct with the fortitude which bids de- 
fiance to the embattled hosts of darkness. Why then, should not 
the same Potentate, who had plucked the sinner from the burning, 
and ordained strength out of the mouth of one who was timid as 
a child—why should not He convert the reed shaken by the wind 
into a mighty weapon, keener than a two-edged sword? The 
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mercies he had experienced himself, he was impatient to see ex- 
tended to others ; and, not only so, but to be honoured as the 
channel of that communication. Freely he had received, and 
freely he was resolved to give. ‘This was the overpowering im- 

ulse which seems to have sent him forth to the streets and lanes, 
to the highways and the hedges; and, to him, that impulse was 
as a call from heaven. In comparison with this, what were the 
authority, the discipline, the canons of a church? Or what was 
the glory of being immortalized as the founder of a sect? His 
was a roving commission for the salvation of human souls; a 
work which spurns at the thought of parties, or monopolies. In 
his own estimation, Ae was the truest of all Catholics; for his am- 
bition to seek and save that which was lost, knew no limits, save 
those of the habitable world. And, in this spirit it was, that he 
passed his life in compassing both sea and land. 

‘That this was the general tenor of his feelings and his medita- 
tions appears clearly enough from his conference at Edinburgh 
with the Associate Presbytery of Seceders, in 1741; of which he 
himself has left us a most interesting account. ‘These men, we 
are told, were exceedingly desirous to have Whitefield all to 
themselves. ‘They even refused to hear him preach, unless he 
would agree to join, exclusively, with them. In furtherance of 
their views, they were for proceeding to set him right about the mat- 
ter of church government, and the Solemn League and Covenant. 
He replied, that they might save themselves that trouble; for he 
had no scruples about the matter; and as for preaching about the 
Solemn League and Covenant, it formed no part of his plan. 
When they reminded him that he was born and bred in England, 
which had revolted most with respect to church government, and 
that, therefore, he could not possibly be acquainted with the sub- 
ject in debate ;—he said, that he had never made the Solemn 
League and Covenant the object of his study, being too busy 
about matters which he judged to be of far greater importance, 
In vain was it urged, that every pin of the Tabernacle is precious. 
The effect of this allegation upon the mind of Whitefield was like 
that of the thistle-down against the tempest. He said that, in 
every building, there were outside and inside workmen; that the 
latter, at present, was his province ; that if they thought them- 
selves called to the former, they might proceed in their own way, 
and he should proceed in his. He then asked them, seriously, 
what they would have him do? The answer was, that he was not 
desired to subscribe immediately to the Solemn League and 
Covenant, but to preach only for them, till he had further light; 
and the reason given for this demand was, that . they were the 
“ Lord’s people.” The reply of Whitefield to this opens a dis- 
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tinct apocalypse of his mind. He asked whether there were no 
other Lord’s people but themselves? and, supposing all others 
were the devil's people, they certainly had more need to be 
preached to; and, therefore, he was the more determined to 
out into the highways and hedges; and that if the Pope himself 
would lend him his pulpit, he would gladly proclaim the right- 
eousness of Jesus Christ therein. The consequence of all this 
was an open breach with the Associate Presbytery; and the 
triumphant admission of Whitefield to the pulpits of the Kirk. 
For the triumph, however, he cared nothing. “‘ He forgot equally,” 
says Mr. Philip, “ the joy of the Kirk, and the mortification of 
“the Chapel, in seeking the triumphs of the Cross. While 
“ Churchmen were pluming themselves upon their gain, and Se- 
“ ceders trying to despise their loss, he was singing, with Paul, 
“* Now, thanks be unto God, who always causeth us to triumph 
* in Christ, and maketh manifest, by us, the savour of his know- 
ledge, in every place.’ ” 

It 1s manifest that at this time, if the conference had been with 
a synod of Church of England divines, instead of a company of 
Scottish schismatics, he would have been ready with replies ana- 
logous to the above, if pressed with his extravagant departures 
from the order and discipline of the Anglican communion. He 
was an inside workman ; and, therefore, far beyond the censure or 
controul of men who were chiefly occupied in guarding and u 
holding the outside of the building. It is true that he took his 
orders from the Church; and, moreover, that he continued for a 
time to profess his adherence to her communion. In token of 
this fidelity, he once went to St. Paul’s with the Fetter Lane 
Society, to receive the sacrament. But this was, not very un- 
reasonably, regarded as a strange sort of adherence, when he went 
from St. Paul's to Moor Fields and Kennington Common, and 
preached to 30,000 people! There is little doubt, we appre- 
hend, that Whitefield’s allegiance to the Church might have re- 
mained unshaken and unimpaired to the last, provided the Church 
would, or could, have done for him, what the Popes did for the 
itinerant and mendicant fraternities. Had she invested him with 
an exemption from episcopal controul, and an unlimited licence 
to intrude into the ministnes of the parochial clergy, and a pri- 
vilege to pray and preach when and where he would, in church or 
chapel, in house, or barn, or open field, he would, probably, have 
been as faithfully devoted to the Establishment, as the begging 
orders were to the Vatican. He would then have combined the 
advantages of ecclesiastical authority, with those of an almost un- 
bounded liberty of action. It is obvious, for many reasons, that 
the Church could allow him no such amplitude of discretion. For 
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although her discipline has fallen into feebleness and desuetude, 
so that it is often difficult for her to assert her own authority, yet 
it would be strange, indeed, if she were to proclaim her own rules 
and ordinances a nullity, whenever a fiery spirit in her commu. 
nion might become impatient of canonical restraint. She might 
find it no easy matter to visit an extravagant and irregular 
minister like Whitefield with any effectual interdict. And yet it 
is hardly to be expected that she should set much value on his 
professions of adherence. In this state of things, it was easy 
enough for Whitefield to proclaim himself an adherent to the 
Church, and to appeal to his readiness to preach, or pray, or 
communicate, in any of her consecrated fabrics. But, it is mani- 
fest that, when once he had rushed headlong into his career of 
magnificent eccentricity, all canonical obligations became, to him, 
as tow when it toucheth the fire. He was, then, an adherent 
of the Church, much in the same sense that he was an adherent 
of any sect or denomination which might be content to receive 
him among them, whenever he chose to come. His allegiance, 
in fact, amounted to neither more nor less than mere occasional 
conformity. 

His notions of fidelity to the Church may be duly estimated 
from the following circumstance. At one of the associations in 
Wales, a motion was made, in the presence of Whitefield, for 
an open separation from the Establishment. He was exceed- 
ingly disturbed and grieved at the proposal; which he denounced 
as the work of “ a few contracted spirits.” By far the greater 
part, however, combined with him in strenuous opposition to the 
measure, Both he and they thought it better to go on as usual: 
and why ?—not because the Church, as a spiritual institution, 
had more powerful or righteous claims, than any other religious 
society, to their obedience and attachment; but, simply, * be- 
cause they all enjoyed such great /iberty, under the mild and 
paternal government of his majesty.” And what was the defini- 
tion of /iberty, propounded by him at this very association ?—even 
‘‘ the privilege of ranging up and down, preaching repentance to 
“ those multitudes who come neither to church nor meeting; but 
“ who are led from curiosity to follow us into the fields.” The 
truth is honestly stated by Mr. Philip: Whitefield had no fixed 
or definite notions respecting Church government, or Episcopal 
authority. He was for it, or against it, just as he conceived it to 
be for, or against, the work of evangelizing the country. He 
thought high/y of Episcopal power, when it aided faithful 
ing; and meanly when it hindered the Gospel. If a bishop did 
good, or allowed good to be done, Whitefield venerated him and 
his office too; but he despised both, whenever they were hostile 
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to truth or zeal. “ And, I have no objection to add,” says the 
biographer, “ that he despised both, whenever they were hostile to 
his own sentiments or measures.” He was, in fact, his own po 

at once the servant of servants, and the supreme and infallible 


judge. He very much resembled a political philosopher, who 


should, by turns, stand forth as the friend, or the enemy, of 
monarchical or democratic institutions, just as he might happen 
to contemplate the good or evil workings of either of those re- 
spective schemes of government. 

The course of thought, by which he fortified himself in his 
glorious liberty, will be best learned from his own words. 
‘* There are”—he said, in one of his sermons—*“ but two sorts 
“ of people. Christ does not say, Are you an Independent, a_ 
“ Baptist, a Presbyterian, or, are you a Church-of-England man ? 
“ The Lord divides the world into sheep and goats.” Well— 
but, neither does Christ say, are you a Trinitarian, or an Arian, 
or a Sabellian, or a Nestorian, or a Socinian, or an Humanita- 
rian? And yet, it would hardly have been contended by White- 
field, that it was a matter of profound indifference to which of the 
above divisions the hearer might belong. But logical discern- 
ment, or acute critical faculties, must not, assuredly, be reckoned 
among the excellences of this zealous and single-hearted man. 
Had he been so gifted and so accomplished, he could not have 
failed to discern the extreme danger of pressing too closely the 
language employed by our Lord, in shadowing forth the general 
doctrine of final retribution. For, if we are to adhere rigorously 
to the deter of that awful representation, the result must inevita- 
bly be, that, in separating the sheep from the goats, no other 

criterion whatever will be applied, but the performance, or the 
neglect, of beneficent and charitable offices. 

The progress by which Whitefield arrived at the full licence of 
his privi/ege, as an out-door preacher, seems to have been, like 
all his other proceedings, extremely artless and simple. He 

reaches in a church. The place is crammed to suffocation. 

undreds upon hundreds are thronging the church-yard, hun- 
gering and thirsting for the bread of life. Why then should 
the Word be imprisoned within stone walls? W e should it not 
have free course, and be glorified, beneath the canopy of heaven? 
This point being settled, it would be no difficult matter to find 
abundant warrant for this grand and noble scale of operations. 
The Sermon on the Mount, “for example, was a most sublime and 
glorious instance of field-preaching ; ; for, there, the Preacher had 
a mountain for his pulpit, and the heavens for his sounding- 
board; and, when his Gospel was refused by the Jews, he sent 
his servants into the highways and hedges. “ Besides”— said 
Whitetield—* I always find that I have more power in the open 
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air; a proof to me, that God is pleased with this way of preach- 
ing.” It is idle to imagine that the “ rotten privilege and custom” 
of ecclesiastical regulation could stand, for an instant, before 
reasonings and emotions such as these, And hence the astonish- 
ing exhibitions of Moorfields, Kennington Common, Blackheath, 
&e. Ke. Ke. John Wesley, more orderly and cautious, for a 
time was repelled and astounded by the somewhat dithyrambic 
audacity of his fellow-labourer. But he soon caught the infec- 
tion: and thus, all Methodism was rocked and cradled in the 
whirlwind of field-preaching. ‘The tempest, however, has now 
pretty well gone down: and Methodism, adult and mature, 
pursues a course almost as steady, and as regular, as the national 
hierarchy itself. 

Whitefield was, now, in the condition described by Bishop 
Gibson, in a letter to Watts,—* From the time that men imagine 
“ themselves singled out by God for extraordinary purposes, and, 
* in consequence of that, to be guided by extraordinary impulses 
‘and operations, all human advice’—he might have added, all 
human restraint—* is lost upon them.” It might have been 
imagined that all these symptoms of schismatical contumacy, and 
somewhat fanatical impetuosity, would have strongly recom- 
mended Whitefield to the Dissenters, and have brought about 
something like an offensive and defensive alliance between them. 
But it happened otherwise. In the first place, it may reasonably 
be doubted whether Whitefield was, at any time, very solicitous 
for a coalition with any other sect or partys He was, evidently, 
better satisfied to move in a path of his own, than to circulate 
round any common centre, merely as one body in a planetary 
system. And, secondly, it would appear that the Dissenting 
communities were, at that time, but 1l-disposed for any cordial 
approximation towards the portentous wanderer. “ The fact is,” 
—says Mr. Philip,—* that the Dissenters, of those times, were, 
“in their own way, almost as great sticklers for order as the 
“bishops. Field-preaching was as alarming to the Board as to 
“the Bench. The Primate would as soon have quitted his 
“ throne, as a leading Nonconformist his desk, to preach from a 
‘« horse-block, or a table, in the openair. Indeed, aggression was 
“no part of the character of Dissent, in those days. No won- 
“der! Dissenters*had been so long persecuted, even in their 
‘secluded and obscure chapels, that they were glad to sit stil 
“under their vine and their fig-tree; thankful for their own 
“ safety, and neither daring, nor dreaming, to go into the high- 
“ways or hedges. It was Methodism that made Dissent 
‘‘ aggressive upon the strongholds of Satan. Indeed, wntil the 
“ chief of them were carried by storm by Whitefield and Wesley, 
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“ Dissenters must have dreaded all co-operation with Methodism, 
“as perilous to their own peace and safety.” This is Mr. 
Philip’s version of the matter: and, on the whole, we deem it 
to be, substantially, just. ‘The toleration which the Noncon- 
formists then enjoyed must have left them at leisure for some- 
thing like temperate reflexion on the history of the preceding 
century, darkened as it was by the mischiefs, “ great and sore,” 
which had been inflicted on society by the spirit which had 
wrought in the children of disobedience. A hurricane had, then, 
swept over the land, which had brought desolation in its train: 
and, surely, it was natural enough that a retrospect of those 
“ heavy times ” should produce, in reasonable men, some unwil- 
lingness to assist in, once more, untying the winds, which might 
chance, not only to fight against the churches, but, eventually, 
to disturb and endanger the conventicles, and to bring back the 
days of national confusion and strife. But, be this as it may, the 
biographer positively exults in the shyness of the Dissenters 
towards the new and dauntless adventurer: he says,—“ they 
“ would have spoiled him by their orderliness.” And, much in 
the same spirit, Ralph Erskine once declared to Whitefield that 
there was a manifest “ beauty in the providence of his being in 
“communion with the Church of England; since, otherwise, 
“such great confluences, from among them, would never have 
‘attended on his ministry.” Leaving, however, all these vague 
speculations, it may be interesting, now that the strong wind and 
the earthquake have subsided, to consider the result of this great 
convulsion. And we find that, of all the religious varieties of 
the present day, Methodism is the least infected with the spirit 
of anarchy—that its language, for the most part, is conservative 
and loyal—that it has not wholly lost its reverence and affection 
for the mother from which it sprung—and that many of its most 
distinguished worthies have been unable to endure the imputation 
of a schismatic revolt from her communion, Dissent, on the 
contrary,—(we grieve to say it, and we speak it with a cordial 
acknowledgment of many a splendid exception,)—Dissent ap- 
pears, of late, to have become a sort of “ Sanctuary of Romu- 
lus;” the refuge of all who are bitter of heart, and unstable in 
faith; the resort of every passion which can array itself against 
the religious or civil institutions of the empire. That term of 
recent mintage, “ Political Dissent,” is, of itself, a sufficient and 
most melancholy indication of the present revolutionary tempera- 
ment of the Dissenting body. And long may the heart of 
Methodism be sound enough to say to this monstrous confede- 


racy, My soul, come not thou into their secret ; to their assembly, 
mine honour, be not thou united, 
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But to return to Whitefield. We have lately met with a very 
spirited and ingenious little publication,* the object of which is 
to exhibit the contrast between a hearing, and a reading, age. 
The hearing age is that in which the passions and the imagina- 
tions of multitudes are swayed and wielded, with incredible 
potency, by the recitations of the rhapsodists, or the lengthened 
exhibitions of the drama, or the overpowering fulminations of the 
orator. The reading age succeeded, when books begun to be 
multiplied ; and it has reached its full ascendency in the interval 
which has elapsed since the invention of printing. And marvel- 
lous indeed is the revolution which this course of things has 
brought about. The tumult, and the agitation, and the enchant- 
ment, of the hearing age is gone: and it has been followed by a 
period of calm literary enjoyment, or of sober cautious intellec- 
tual exercise, much more refined, it is true, but comparatively 
tame and spiritless. Books, and pamphlets, and reported 
speeches, now do the work which formerly was done by the fire 
of epic or of lyric genius, or by the tempestuous force of impas- 
sioned eloquence : and they do it in a manner almost as different, 
as the slow and artificial process of mere mortal agency is dif- 
ferent from the action of that “ thought-executing” element which 
bursts forth from the thunder-cloud. So saked is this differ- 
ence, as to exhibit human society under aspects essentially dis- 
tinguished from each other. Now, Whitefield lived in a reading 
age; but it was the singular triumph of his powers that, in the 
midst of the serene and almost stagnant tranquillity of the time, 
he revived, for a space, the stormy wonders of the hearing age. 
Compare him, in the midst of his thousands, or his myriads, with 
the occupant of a pulpit surrounded by a few quiet and, alas! 
perhaps, languid and half-drowsy hundreds,—and the contrast is 
instantly before us. For, although a modern parochial congre- 
gation is, of course, a hearing congregation, it is an assembly 
well-nigh destituie of the mental habits of a hearing age. ‘They 
come to listen to a discourse or a lecture; which discourse or 
lecture, whatever may be its excellence, generally operates more 
after the manner of a written or printed composition, than of an 
address directed to the emotive faculties of our nature. But 
Whitefield was, to the crowds that thronged around him, much 
like what the orator of classic days was to the assembled people. 
He was a practised and consummate artist; and we say not this 
to the disparagement of his sincerity or zeal. With him, delivery 
was the first, the second, and the third excellence, in the scale of 
oratorical perfection. His voice was clear and sonorous. His 
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articulation was faultless. His action was singularly graceful 
and impressive. His countenance was full of animation and 
vivacity: and such was the commanding boldness and majesty of 
his demeanour, that it was somewhat oddly, but yet most 
strikingly, described, by one of his rustic hearers, who said that 
“he preached like a lion.” His labour was unwearied in the 
preparation of his sermons, and, more especially, in their subse- 
quent improvement. In short, he was transcendently gifted and 
accomplished, for the purpose of raising the emotions, and im- 
pressing the convictions, which come by hearing, and not by the 
slower progress of studious mental application. And—(inde- 
pendently of his spiritual fervour and devotion)—that individual 
must have been a marvellous specimen of the human race, who 
could thus recall, in these prosaic days, an image of the times, 
when the voice of one man could achieve wonders which, to us, 
sound all but fabulous! 

Of all the testimonies borne to his astonishing powers, none 
is so unexceptionable and conclusive as that of Franklin ; for the 
soul of Franklin was essentially arithmetical and prosaic. He 
was a cordial despiser of eloquence and all its works. And yet 
he himself tells us that, merely as a matter of speculation, he 
could not but observe the extraordinary influence of Whitefield’s 
oratory on his hearers, and how much they admired and respected 
him, notwithstanding bis common abuse of them, by assuring 
them that they were, naturally, ha/f beasts and half devils. 1t was 
wonderful, he adds, to see the change made in the manners of the 
inhabitants. From being thoughtless or indifferent about reli- 
gion, it seemed as if all the world was growing religious; so that 
one could not walk through the town of an evening without hear- 
ing psalms sung indifferent families of every street. In one well- 
known instance the great philosopher and patriot was, himself, com- 
pelled to “* own the soft impeachment.” The story, we believe, 
has been doubted. But it is distinctly avouched by Franklin 
himself ; and, therefore, all scepticism about its truth is manifestly 
unreasonable, We allude to the occasion when Franklin hap- 
pened to attend one of Whitefield’s sermons; in the course of 
which, perceiving that it was intended to finish with a collection, 
he armed himself with a dogged resolution to give nothing. The 
contents of his capacious pouch were a handful of copper money, 
three or four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold, ‘The 
homily proceeded. ‘The philosopher gradually softened ; and 
the copper was destined to the collection plate. The next 
strain of oratory was still higher; and by it the preacher made 
the silver his own. ‘Then came the finale, which was absolutely 
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irresistible ; and the five golden pistoles were added to the spoil.* 
It is hardly credible that Franklin would tell this tale if it were 
false. He would scarcely invent a fiction in honour of Whitefield ; 
for, though he deemed him a perfectly honest man, yet they had 
no religious connexion. Whitefield used, indeed, sometimes to 
pray for the conversion of Franklin, but never had the satisfaction 
of believing that his prayers were heard. ‘Theirs was a mere 
civil friendship, which lasted until Whitefield’s death. ‘The fol- 
lowing instance will show the terms on which they stood. When 
Franklin, on one occasion, offered Whitefield the accommodation 
of his house, he replied that if that kind offer was made for 
Christ’s sake, it would not miss of its reward. Upon which 
Franklin tejoined, “ Don’t let me be mistaken; it was not for 
“ Christ’s sake but your sake:” on which it was jocosely re- 
marked by an acquaintance of both parties, that [Franklin had 
contrived to fix on earth, an obligation, which the saints were 
sometimes rather too apt to transfer to heaven.+ 

The testimony of Franklin is valuable on another account; 
since it reduces almost to the certainty of calculation what must 
otherwise have appeared next to incredible,—namely, the im- 
mense numbers to whom Whitefield was able to make himself 
distinctly audible. ‘ He might be heard and understood,”— 
says Franklin—* at a great distance ; sd as his auditories 
“observed the most perfect silence. He preached one evening 
‘* from the top of the Court House steps (at Philadelphia), which 
‘* are in the middle of Market Street, and on the west side of 
“‘ Second Street, which crosses it at right angles. Both streets 
‘were filled with hearers to a considerable distance. Being 
“ amongst the hindmost in Market Street, I had the curiosity to 
“ learn how far he could be heard, by retiring backwards down 
“ the street towards the river; and I found his voice distinct till 
“ [ came near Front Street, where some noise in that street ob- 
“scured it. Imagining, then, a semicircle, of which my distance 
‘© should be the radius, and that it was filled with auditors, to 
** each of whom I allowed twosquare feet, | computed that he might 
“ well be heard by more than thirty thousand, This reconciled 
“me to the newspaper accounts of his having preached to five 
‘and twenty thousand people in the fields, and to the history of 
‘* generals haranguing whole armies; of which I had sometimes 
* doubted.” 

We cannot forbear from repeating, here, another very interest- 
ing particular in Franklin’s notice of this singular man; because 
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it shows that he did not disdain to combine with the affectionate 
fervency of a messenger from God, all the legitimate and most 
effective artifices of a great master of oratory. “ By hearing 
“ him often” —Franklin tells us—“ came to distinguish easily 
“ between sermons newly composed, and those which had been 
often preached in the course of his travels. His delivery of 
the latter was so much improved by frequent repetition, that 
every accent, every emphasis, every modulation of voice, was 
so perfectly well turned and well placed that, without being in- 
terested in the subject, one could not help being pleased ‘with 
the discourse ; a pleasure much of the same kind with that re- 

ceived from an excellent piece of music.” Each of these ser- 
mons, therefore, was not mere/y a call to repentance, or an exhor- 
tation to holiness of life, or a display of the glory and the blessed- 
ness of the new birth: it was, a/so, the rehearsal of a perform- 
ance to be afterwards frequently repeated with a constant accu- 
mulation of power. Now, all this is very much in the spirit of 
the ancient orators—the great masters of a hearing age,—and 
of those who, in the present day, are ambitious of emulating 
their transcendent excellence. With Demosthenes and Cicero 
every harangue was a work on which too much elaborate prepa- 
ration could not possibly be lavished. ‘True to their example, 
Lord Brougham transcribes, ten times over, the peroration to his 
celebrated speech on the trial of the Queen. And Whitefield, 

—though, probably, without wasting a thought upon Demos- 
thenes or Cicero, or any of their followers, and prompted solely 
by his own consummate genius for public speaking,—converts 
each successive religious ministration into a profitable exercise of 
rhetoric and delivery. 

With all his genius, however, it is manifest that Whitefield was 
deficient in those profound and capacious mental faculties which 
go to the composition of a mighty and immortal instructor of the 
human race. Of this deficiency the narrative of Mr. Philip has 
supplied us with one notable instance. At Lewis Town in 
America, he found, on one occasion, a dull, languid, and, as_he 
calls it, an “ un-affected” congregation. N evertheless, the next 
day, he made the politest of them weep, while he pictured the 
trials of Abraham's faith; a favourite aud efficient sermon with 
him. But he adds—* Alas! when I came to turn from the crea- 
“ ture to the Creator, and to talk of God’s love in sacrificing his 

only begotten Son, their tears, | observed, dried up. I told 
them of it; and could not but hence infer ‘the dreadful depra- 
vity of human nature, that we can weep at the sufferings of a 
martyr, a mere man like ourselves. But when are we affected 
at the relation of the sufferings of the Son of God?” Now, any 
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one who might be conversant with the deeper philosophy of 
human nature would, undoubtedly, have paused before he ven- 
tured to ascribe to its “ dreadful depravity” that seeming want of 
sensibility of which the preacher complains with so much tragic 
emphasis. ‘The trial of Abraham’s faith was a moving subject, 

recisely because the patriarch was ‘¢ a mere man like ourselves.” 

‘he scene was one purely of human sorrow. It came home to 
the heart of every parent in the congregation; and itis by no 
means wonderful that, in the hands of a painter like Whitefield, 
it should stir the deepest fountains of human emotion. But there 
is, in “ the sufferings of the Son of God,” something too awful, 
too sacred, too mysterious, for the ordinary sympathies of humanity. 
‘Tears are no fit or adequate exponents of that indescribable pa- 
thos which rushes upon the soul, when we think of the sacrifice 
of the only-begotten of the Father. The subject is so solemn, 
so overpowering, so bewildering—the event is so immeasur- 
ably distinct from every other martyrdom—the sorrows of the 
Son of Man so unlike all other sorrow-—that, grief and compas- 
sion are almost swallowed up and lost, in wonder, and amaze- 
ment, and dread. ‘The women, indeed, who personally witnessed 
the sufferings of our Lord, burst forth into passionate wailing at 
the spectacle. But, even so, it would almost appear as if,— 
though kindly and tenderly,—he refused their sympathy. Weep 
not for me—he cried—ye daughters of Jerusalem; but weep for 
yourselves and for your children. 

It was hardly to be expected that a man so constantly engaged 
as Whitefield in the most awful concerns of futurity, should be 
very accessible to the passion which, of all others, is supposed to 
rule most potently the course of this present life. Accordingly, 
we must not expectto find Whitefield in love. But, nevertheless, 
we actually do find Whitefield in search of a wife: and never, 
surely, did any human being enter upon that search less like a 
man of this world, The two following letters,—which are in- 
serted as among the most precious curiosities in the whole compass 
of biography,—will show what pains the great missionary thought 
it needful to take, in order to guard against the suspicion of be- 
ing at all liable to the infatuation which exercises so wide and 
pernicious a predominance over the human race. 


* To Mr. and Mrs, D. On board the Savannah, bound to Phila- 
delphia from Georgia, April 4, 1740. 
My dear Friends, 

“I find by experience, that a mistress is absolutely necessary for the 
due management of my increasing family, and to take off some of that 
care which at present lies upon me. Besides, I shall in all probability, 
at my next return from England, bring more women with me; and I 
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find, unless they are all truly gracious, (or indeed if they are,) without a 
superior, matters cannot be carried on as becometh the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It hath been therefore much impressed upon my heart, that I 
should marry, in order to have a help meet for me in the work where- 
unto our dear Lord Jesus hath called me. This comes (like Abraham’s 
servant to Rebekab’s relations) to know whetber you think your daugh- 
ter, Miss E——., is a proper person to engage in such an undertaking ? 
If so; whether you will be pleased to give me leave to propose mar- 
riage unto her? You need not be afraid of sending me a refusal. For, 
I bless God, if I know any thing of my own heart, I am free from that 
foolish passion which the world calls love. I write only because I be- 
lieve it is the will of God that I should alter my state ; but your denial 
will fully convince me that your daughter is not the person appointed 
by God for me. He knows my heart ; I would not marry but for him, 
and in him, for ten thousand worlds.—But I have sometimes thought 
Miss E~—-— would be my helpmate ; for she has often been impressed 
on my heart. [I should think myself safer in your family, because so 
many of you love the Lord Jesus, and consequently would be more 
watchful over my precious and immortal soul. After strong crying and 
tears at the throne of grace for direction, and after unspeakable troubles 
with my own heart, I write this. Be pleased to spread the letter before 
the Lord; and if you think this motion to be of him, be pleased to de- 
liver the enclosed to your daughter ;—if not, say nothing, only let me 
know you disapprove of it, and that shall satisfy, dear Sir and Madam, 
“ Your obliged friend and servant in Christ, a 
“G. W.” 


* To Miss E——. On board the Savannah, April 4, 1740. 

“ Be not surprised at the contents of this:—the letter sent to your 
honoured father and mother will acquaint you with the reasons. Do 
you think you could undergo the fatigues that must necessarily attend 
being joined to one, who is every day liable to be called out to suffer for 
the sake of Jesus Christ? Can you bear to leave your father and kin- 
dred’s house, and to trust on him (who feedeth the young ravens that 
call upon him) for your own and children’s support, supposing it should 
please him to bless you with any? Can you bear the inclemencies of 
the air, both as to cold and heat, in a foreign climate? Can you, when 
you have a husband, be as though you had none, and willingly part with 
him, even for a long season, when his Lord and Master shall call him 
forth to preach the Gospel, and command him to leave you behind? If 
after seeking to God for direction, and searching your heart, you can say, 
* I can do all those things through Christ strengthening me,’ what if you 
and I were joined together in the Lord, and you came with me at my return 
from England, to be a helpmeet for me in the management of the orphan- 
house? [ have great reason to believe it is the divine will that I should 
alter my condition, and have often thought you were the person appoint- 
ed for me. I shall still wait on God for direction, and heartily in- 
treat him, that if this motion be not of him, it may come to nought.—I 
write thus plainly, because I trust I write not from any other principles 


but the love of God.—I shall make it my business to call on the Lord 
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Jesus, and would advise you to consult both him and your friends—for 
in order to attain a blessing, we should call both the Lord Jesus and his 
disciples to the marriage.—I much like the manner of Isaac’s marrying 
with Rebekah; and think no marriage can succeed well, unless both 
parties concerned are like-minded with Tobias and his wife.—I think I 
can call the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to witness, that I desire 
‘to take you my sister to wife, not for lust, but uprightly ;’ and there- 
fore I hope he will mercifully ordain, if it be his blessed will we should 
be joined together, that we may walk as Zachary and Elisabeth did, in. 
all the ordinances of the Lord blameless. I make no great profession 
to you, because I believe you think me sincere. The passionate ex- 
pressions which carnal courtiers use, 1 think ought to be avoided by 
those who marry in the Lord. I can only promise by the help of God, 
‘to keep my matrimonial vow, and to do what I can towards helping 
you forward in the great work of your salvation.’ If you think mar- 
riage will be any way prejudicial to your better part, be so kind as to 
send me a denial. I would not be a snare to you for the world. You 
need not be afraid of speaking your mind,—lI trust I love you only for 
God, and desire to be joined to you only by his command and for his 
sake. With fear and much trembling I write, and shall patiently tarry the 
Lord’s leisure, till he is pleased to incline you, dear Miss E——, to send 
an answer to, 
‘* Your affectionate brother, friend, 
‘* and servant in Christ, 
“G, W.” 


“ Tt will not be wondered at, now,’—says Mr. Philip—*“ that 
“ these epistles defeated their own wise purpose, by their unwise 
“form.” It seems, however, that Whitefield, though utterly 
estranged from amatory weakness, was still bent upon matrimony; 
and that, eventually, he succeeded. ‘The fact of his marriage is 
abruptly brought to our notice, not in the form of historical 
statement, but in the way of indirect allusion, at the opening of 
the XIth chapter; which begins with the remark, that “ it is a 
“‘ misnomer to call Whitefield’s conjugal life, domestic : his en- 
** vagements, like Wesley’s, being incompatible with domestic 
** happiness—as that is understood by domestic men.” From 
the sequel, however, we are enabled to learn that his elect lady 
was a widow, of the name of James, who, although once gay, 
was then a despised follower of the cross. ‘There next ensues 
some doubtful disputation as to the fitness of the person in ques- 
tion to assist him in sustaining the burden of his mighty and 
manifold undertakings. Mr. Philip laments that he should have 
sought for a companion in the ranks of widowhood; and Cor- 
nelius Winter affirmed that he was not happy in his wife, and that 
her death set his mind much at rest. It 1s evident, however, that 
his matrimonial adventure, if not eminently felicitous, was much 
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more prosperous than that of Wesley; for, otherwise, he would 
never have spoken of his wife,—as he has done throughout a long 
series of letters,—in the language of kindness and esteem, They 
were married on the 11th of November, 1741; but, before the 
honeymoon was over, the bridegroom was electrifying Bristol, as in 
the days of old. In August, 1768, Mrs. Whitefield died ; and 
Whitefield himself preached her funeral sermon, from the follow- 
ing text, which, as Mr. Philip observes, does not appear as if it 
had been studiously selected for the purpose of complimenting 
her memory ;—for, the creature was made subject to vanily ; not 
willingly, but by reason of Him who hath subjected the same, in 
hope. ‘The issue of this marriage was one son, which was taken 
f rom them at the age of four months. There is something most. 


d eeply affecting in Whitefield’s own narrative of this melancholy 
a nd trying event, 


*** Who knows what a day may bring forth ? Last night I was called 
to sacrifice my Isaac; I mean, to bury my only child and son, about four 
months old. Many things occurred to make me believe be was not only 
to be continued to me, but to be a preacher of the everlasting Gospel. 
Pleased with the thought, and ambitious of having a son of my own 
so divinely employed, Satan was permitted to give me some wrong im- 
pressions, whereby, as I now find, I misappiied several texts of Scrip- 
ture. Upon these grounds I made no scruple of declaring ‘ that I 
should have a son, and that his name was to be John.’ I mentioned the 
very time of his birth, and fondly hoped that he was to be great in the 
sight of the Lord. Every thing happened according to the predictions ; 
and my wife having had several narrow escapes while pregnant, especi- 
ally by her falling from a high horse, and my driving her into a deep 
ditch in a one-horse chaise a little before the time of her confinement, 
and from which we received little or ne hurt, confirmed me in my ex- 
pectation, that God would grant me my beart’s desire. I would observe 
to you, that the child was even born in a room which the master of the 
house had prepared as a prison for his wife for coming to hear me. 
With joy would she often look ager the bars, and staples, and chains 
which were fixed in order to keep her in. About a week after his birth 
I publicly baptized him in the Tabernacle, and in the company of thou- 
sands solemnly gave him up to that God who gave him to me. A 
hymn, too, fondly composed by an aged widow, as suitable to the occa- 
sion, was sung, and all went away big with hopes of the child's be- 
ing hereafter to be employed in the work of God; but how soon are 
all their fond, and, as the event hath proved, their ill-grounded expecta- 
tions blasted as well as mine! Housekeeping being expensive in Lon- 
don, I thought it best to send both parent and child to Abergavenny, 
where my wife had a little house of my own, the furniture of which, as 
I thought of soon embarking for Georgia, I bad partly sold, and partly 

iven away. In their journey thither, they stopped at Gloucester, at the 

l! Inn, which my brother now keeps, and in which I was born, There 
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my beloved was cut off with a stroke. Upon my coming here, without 
knowing what had happened, I inquired concerning the welfare of 
parent and child; and by the answer found that the flower was cut 
down. I immediately called all to join in prayer, in which I blessed the 
Father of mercies for giving me a son, continuing it to me so long, and 
taking it from me so soon. All joined in desiring that I would decline 
reaching till the child was buried ; but I remember a saying of good 
Mr. Henry, ‘that weeping must not hinder sowing,’ and therefore 
preached twice the next day, and also the day following ; on the even- 
ing of which, just as | was closing my sermon the bell struck out for the 
funeral. At first, I must acknowledge, it gave nature a little shake, but 
looking up I recovered strength, and then concluded with saying, that 
this text on which I had been preaching, namely, ‘ All things worked 
together for good to them that love God,’ made me as willing to go out 
to my son’s funeral, as to hear of his birth, Our parting from him was 
solemn. We kneeled down, prayed, and shed many tears, but I hope 
tears of resignation ; and then, as he died in the house wherein I was 
born, he was taken and laid in the church where I was baptized, first 
communicated, and first preached. All this you may easily guess threw 
me into very solemn and deep reflection, and I hope deep humiliation ; 
but I was comforted from that passage in the book of Kings, where is 
recorded the death of the Shunammite’s child, which the prophet said, 
‘the Lord had hid from him ;’ and the woman’s answer likewise to the 
mary when he asked, ‘ Is it well with thee? Is it well with thy hus- 
and? Is it well with thy child?’ And she answered, ‘ J¢ is well.’ 
This gave me no small satisfaction. I immediately preached upon the 
text the day following at Gloucester, and then hastened up to London, 
preached upon the same there; and though disappointed of a livt 
‘rege’ by the death of my son, yet [ hope what: happened before his 
irth, and since at his death, hath taught me such lessons, as, if duly 
improved, may render his mistaken parent more cautious, more sober- 
minded, more experienced in Satan’s devices, and consequently more 
useful in his future labours to the church of God. Thus, ‘ out of the 
eater comes forth sweetness.’ Not doubting but our future life will be 
one continued explanation of this blessed riddle, 1 commend myself and 
you to the unerring guidance of God’s word and Spirit.’ ”—p. 275—277. 


Perhaps, of all the particulars in the history of Whitefield, 
there is none which will appear so utterly astounding, at the pre- 
sent day, as his total insensibility to that foul blot in Christian 
society, the institution of slavery. On his arrival in Georgia, in 
1738, he found the colony in a very languishing condition; and 
the most desperate feature in the case was, that “ the people were 
“ denied the use of rum and slaves! ‘To place a people there, 
“on such a footing,”—he said,—-‘* was little better than to tie 
“ their legs, and bid them walk. The scheme was well-meant at 
“home. But, as too many years’ experience evidently proved, it 
“ was absolutely impracticable in so hot a country abroad.” But 
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this is not all. When once the Orphan House was founded, 
Whitefield became, himself, a proprietor of slaves. Mr, Philip 
declares that he has seen the inventory, in Whitefield’s own hand- 
writing, of the dead and live stock belonging to that establishment: 
in which document, carts, cattle, and slaves, are described and valued 
with equal formality and nonchalance. In his memorial to the 
governor of Georgia, for a grant of lands to found a college, he 
urges his request by stating, that “ a considerable sum of money 
“ is intended speedily to be laid out in the purchase of a large 
“ number of negroes.” And, in his memorial to the king, pray- 
ing for a charter to the intended college, he pledges himself to 
give up his trust, and to make a free gift of all lands, negroes, 
goods, and chattels, for the present founding, and towards the 
future support, of a college to be called Bethesda, (the House of 
Mercy!) He makes a similar appeal to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; and labours to satisfy his Grace that, by laying out 
only a thousand pounds in the purchase of an additional number 
of negroes, the income of the college would be easily and speedily 
augmented. Well may his biographer exclaim, Lord, what is 
man! But the instance of this prodigious inconsistency, 1s by 
no means a solitary one. It is well known that John Newton, 
for some considerable time after he became an awakened man, 
continued to sail as a mariner on board a slave-ship ; and this, 
too, without much molestation from the upbraidings of his con- 
science; a fact still more amazing than even the apathy of White- 
field; since the occupation of Newton must have brought him 
perpetually into close contact with the unutterable horrors of the 
traffic, and of the middle passage across the sea. But, long 
familiarity with these legalized abominations, had blunted his per- 
ception of their infernal atrocity and cruelty. He may, perhaps, 
have found the employment disagreeable enough. But, it was 
his vocation! It was the course of life to which Providence had 
called him. And, if it were wicked, it still never seems to have 
once occurred to him that he, a mere operative, could be at all 
responsible for its wickedness. Now, happily, all this must ap- 
pear quite incomprehensible to most people, at this present time. 
A pious and Christian sailor serving on board a slave-ship, seems 
scarcely more conceivable to us, than a serious and evangelical 
Waiter, at a gambling-house or a brothel. With regard to White- 
field, it does not appear that, to the end of his life, he was ever 
awakened to the infamy and horror of degrading his fellow-. 
creatures to the level of brutes. In this respect, the preacher of 
glory to God and good will towards man, was scarcely a whit 
wiser or better than the age in which he lived. If he had lived 
ut a later period, doubtless his heart and voice would have been 
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with them, who laboured, through good report and evil report, to 
lift off from this nation the load of that stupendous sin, 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the present work, is 
the 32nd, which treats of ‘“ Whitetield’s Characteristics.” The 
biographer has here brought together, from various quarters, a 
multitude of particulars, most vividly illustrative of the man. In 
the course of this chapter, the question is started, whether White- 
field would be popular now, were he alive. And the opinion of 
Mr. Philip is, that his sermons would not, at this day, bring to- 
gether their thousands and their tens of thousands; because the 
doctrine of the New Birth is, now, no longer a novelty, as it was 
then. The novelty of the doctrine will scarcely be denied ; and 
this may, doubtless, have been one most powerful source of fas- 
cination and attraction. Whether it was a legitimate source, is 
another question. Novelty, it must surely be allowed, is, at the 
best, but a very questionable recommendation to any scheme of 
Christian doctrine. ‘There have been times, and those among the 
brightest in the history of the Church, when theological ano- 
vation would have been called by a much more unceremonious 
name. But, be this as it may,—we are eutirely like-minded with 
the author, when he affirms, that holy energy can never be unpo- 
pular; that holy daring will always wield the multitude; that 
natural eloquence will, for ever, find an echo in the human heart; 
and, consequently, that, if another Whitefield were to arise, he 
could scarcely fail to realize some portion of the wonders which 
are here recorded of his prototype. We cordially wish that we 
could, further, sympathise with the writer in his bright antici- 
pation of the wonders which, as he seems to imagine, might like- 
wise be accomplished by other preachers, if they would but kee 
this marvellous exemplar constantly before their eyes. His fami- 
liarity with such full-orbed excellence, has absolutely betrayed 
him into a strange extremity of intolerance. He has no patience 
with human mediocrity. The natural and constitutional defi- 
ciencies of them that wait upon the altar, he scruples not to stig- 
matize as so many moral blemishes and failures. ‘ Let the rising 
“ ministry”—he exclaims—‘ take warning. Awkwardness in the 
“ pulpit is a sin-——monotony a sin—dulness a sin—and, all of 
“ them, sins against the welfare of immortal souls. It is as easy 
“to be graceful in gesture, and natural in tone, as it is to be 
“ srammatical. You would not dare to violate grammar. Dare 
“ not to be vulgar and vapid in manner.” Alas! we greatly fear, 
that these solemn and sonorous denunciations will be received b 
many with an incredulous smile; and by others with feelings of 
despondency, rather than of emulation. Most deeply gratified, 
indeed, shall we be, if appeals like this, let them come from what 
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quarter they may, shall be found to stimulate any portion of our 
rising ministry” to the cultivation of an eloquence worthy of 
the pulpit. But still, we utterly ‘‘ despair the charm,” as a thing 
of sufficient potency to banish all monotony, and dulness, and 
want of ease and grace from our churches. It really does appear 
to us, that, to achieve this consummation, would require a rege- 
nerating influence, almost as wonderful as that which was the 
perpetual theme of the mighty orator himself. Besides, we listen 
rather unwillingly and distrustfully to these high-wrought specu- 
lations, on another account. ‘Their tendency is, to exalt the Pul- 
pit too far above the Desk ; to make the performance of man the 
very life and soul of all public worship ; and thus to “ turn awry 
the current” of our thoughts from the much more profitable ex- 
ercise of still and quiet communion with God, in prayer. This, 
indeed, is the danger to be mainly apprehended from the con- 
templation of characters like Whitefield and the Wesleys. It is 
too apt to habituate the mind to the belief that God is chiefly, if 
not exclusively, to be sought in the fire, and the earthquake, and 
the rushing wind. It leads to the suspicion that, where there is 
no violent excitement—no high-toned vehemence—no mastery 
exerted over the passions or the fancy—-there can be no devotion, 
no zeal, no advancement in godliness, no effective working of the 
spirit of holiness and consolation. And, if this persuasion should 
become predominant and overpowering, it needs must vitiate the 
whole spiritual temperament, and bring on, at last, an incurable 
distaste for all the sedate and tranquil offices of religion. In 
saying this, however, we desire not to be misunderstood. Nothing 
can be further from our thoughts than to speak, in terms of un- 
gracious disparagement, of the mighty labours of these wonderful 
men. It is true, that, rightly to estimate, or to compare, the 
good, or the evil, that may have resulted from their goings forth, 
is a task which greatly surpasses all human sagacity and wisdom. 
But, even if it be granted that the preponderance of good has 
been unquestionably vast, it still must be remembered that phe- 
nomena, like these, are but of rare occurrence. ‘They must be 
numbered among the deviations from the ordinary course of Pro- 
vidence. And, when they are gone by, the moral and spiritual 
destinies of man are left to the operation of a more uniform and 
peaceful agency. The revival—or the spiritual crisis—or the 
sudden shaking of the people—may do something towards stir- 
ring and freshening, from time to time, the stagnant atmosphere 
of religion. But yet, after all, it is not to these that we princi- 
pally trust for the moral sanity of the world. ‘The virtue and in- 

uence of the sti/l small voice succeeds, at length, to these com- 
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motions. And, so long as men have an ear to hear it, we do not 
well to be impatient for the return of a more tumultuous season, 
It has been said by some, that Whitefield’s published sermons 
are worthless. Worthless, in one sense, they may be. We should 
never think of putting them into the hands of a student of theo- 
logy, as a work of high authority or value. Neither should we 
venture to hold them up, indiscriminately, as safe models of com- 
position, to a candidate for the Christian ministry. It is, indeed, 
acknowledged by one of his great admirers, Cornelius Winter, 
that his peculiar talents can be but faintly guessed from his 
printed works. Worthless, however, his writings are not, as 
specimens of that strain of preaching which, when combined 
with eminent powers of delivery, is fitted to arrest the attention 
of all classes of men—from Hume, and Bolingbroke, and Lord 
Chesterfield, down to the lowest ruffian of Kingswood or Moor- 
fields. It cannot but be most instructive to examine the sort of 
material which was capable of being wrought up into an instru- 
ment of such surprising and almost universal power. And we 
doubt not that men of sound judgments and benevolent hearts, 
might easily derive from Whitefield’s extant “ Remains,” many an 
useful suggestion, for the improvement of their own ministra- 
tions. Tor instance, what is there in the following appeal, which 


might not be most profitably heard from any pulpit in the 
Establishment :— 


“ Did Moses and Elias appear in glory? Are there any old saints 
here? I doubt not but there are a considerable number. And are any 
of you afraid of death? Do any of you carry about with you a body 
that weighs down your immortal soul? I am sure a poor creature is 
preaching to you, that every day drags a crazy load along. But come, 
believers, come, ye children of God, come, ye aged, decrepit saints, 
come and trample _ that monster death. As thou goest over yonder 
church-yard, do as | know an old excellent Christian in Maryland did ; 
go, sit upon the grave, and meditate upon thine own dissolution. Thou 
mayst, perhaps, have a natural fear of dying; the body and the soul do 
not care to part without a little sympathy and a groan; but O, look 
yonder, look up to heaven, see there thy Jesus, thy Redeemer, and learn 
that thy body is to be fashioned hereafter like unto Christ’s most glo- 
rious body. ‘That poor body which is now subject to gout and gravel, 
and that thou canst scarce drag along ; that poor body, which hinders 
thee so much in the spiritual life, will ere long hinder thee no more ; 
it shall be put into the grave; but though it be sown in corruption, it 
shall be raised in incorruption ; though it be sown in dishonour, it shall 
be raised again in glory. ‘This consideration made blessed Paul to cry 
out, ‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?’ 
Thy soul and body shall be united together again, and thou shalt be 
‘for ever with the Lord.’ Those knees of thine, which perbaps are 
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hard by kneeling in prayer; that tongue of thine, which hath sung 
hymns to Christ ; those hands of thine, which have wrought for God ; 
those feet, which have ran to Christ's ordinances; shall all, in the 
twinkling of an eye, be changed ; and thou shalt be able to stand under 
an exceeding and an eternal weight of glory. Come then, ye believers 
in Christ, look beyond the grave ; come, ye dear children of God, and 
however weak and sickly ye are now, say, Blessed be God, I shall soon 
have a body strong, full of vigour and of glory.”—pp. 576, 577. 


Again—which of our masters of assembles mght not be glad 
to ply the consciences and the affections of his hearers, on this 
wise 


« Did the Father say, ‘ This is my beloved Son, hear him ?’ Then let 
every one of our hearts echo to this testimony given of Christ, ‘ This is 
my beloved Saviour.’ Did God so love the world, as to send his only 
begotten Son, his well-beloved Son to preach to us? Then, my dear 
friends, hear Him. What God said seventeen hundred years ago, imme- 
diately by a voice from heaven, concerning his Son upon the Mount, 
that same thing God says to you immediately by his word, ‘ Hear 
Him.’ If ye never heard him before, hear him now. Hear him so as 
to take him to be your Prophet, Priest, and your King ; hear him, so as 
to take him to be your God and your all. Hear him to-day, ye youth, 
while it is called to-day; hear him now, lest. God should cut you oft 
before you have another invitation to hear him; hear him while he 
cries, ‘Come unto me;’ hear him while be opens his hand and his 
heart; hear him while he knocks at the door of your souls, lest you 
should hear him saying, ‘ Depart, depart, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.’ Hear him, ye old and grey- 
headed ; hear him, ye that have one foot in the grave ; hear him, I say ; 
and if ye are dull of hearing, beg of God to open the ears of your 
hearts, and your blind eyes; beg of God that you may have an enlarged 
and a believing heart, and that ye may know what the Lord God saith 
concerning you. God will resent it, he will avenge himself on his ad- 
versaries, if you do not hear a blessed Saviour. He is God’s Son, he is 
God's beloved Son; he came upon a great errand, even to shed his 
precious blood for sinners ; he came to cleanse you from all sin, and to 
save you with an everlasting salvation Ye who have heard him, hear 
him again ; still go on, believe in and obey him, and by and by you shall 
hear him saying, ‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.’”—pp. 578, 579. 


But here, albeit reluctantly, we must break off, and conclude 
our somewhat miscellaneous and desultory notice with two inci- 
dents of Whitefield’s life ; the first of which shows the astonish- 
ing predominance of the spirit over the flesh, when the mind is 
wound up to a high intensity of action; the other is singularly 
illustrative of Whitefield’s perfect self-possession and presence of 
mind, in the midst of stately and high-born dames. o the year 
1744, while itinerating in America, he caught a severe cold, and 
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was brought to the gates of death. Three physicians attended 
him during the night. Nevertheless, in the midst of his suffer- 
ings, his chief anxiety was, to avoid disappointing the people to 
whom it had been announced that he was to preach the next 
evening :— 


 T felt a divine life distinct from my animal life, which made me, as 
it were, laugh at my pains, though every one thought I was ‘ taken with 
death.’ My dear York physician was then about to administer a medi- 
cine. I on a sudden cried out, Doctor, my pains are suspended: by the 
help of God, I'll go and preach, and then come home and die! With 
some difficulty I reached the pulpit. All looked quite surprised, as 
though they saw one risen from the dead. Indeed, I was as pale as 
death, and told them they must look upon me as a dying man, come to 
bear my dying testimony to the truths I had formerly preached to them. 
All seemed melted, and were drowned in tears. The cry after me, when 
I left the pulpit, was like the cry of sincere mourners when attending 
the funeral of a dear departed friend. Upon my coming home, I was 
laid on a bed upon the ground, near the fire, and I heard them say, ‘ He 
is gone!’ But God was pleased to order it otherwise. I gradually re- 
covered. 

“‘ Gillies has added to this account an interesting anecdote, from 
some of Whitefield’s papers. A poor negro woman insisted upon see- 
ing the invalid, when he began to recover. She came in, and sat down 
on the ground, and looked earnestly in his face. She then said, in 
broken accents, ‘ Massa, you just go to heaven's gate. But Jesus Christ 
said, Get you down, get you down, you must not come here yet : 
first, and call some more poor negroes.’ I prayed to the Lord that, if 
was to live, this might be the event.”—pp. 321, 322. 


The other anecdote in question, Mr. Philip tells us, 


“ Was communicated by the Countess of Huntingdon to the late 
Barry, R. A.; and sent by him to me. I give it in his own words :— 
Some ladies called one Saturday morning, to pay a visit to Lady Hun- 
tingdon, and, during the visit, her Ladyship om of them if they 
had ever heard Mr. Whitefield preach? Upon being answered in the 
negative, she said, ‘I wish you would hear him, he is to preach to- 
morrow evening at such a church or chapel,’ the name of which the 
writer forgets (nor is it material): they promised her oe they 
would certainly attend. They were as good as their word; a 
calling on the Monday morning on her Ladyship, she anxiously inquired 
if they had heard Mr. Whitefield on the previous evening, and how they 
liked him? The reply was, ‘O my Lady, of all the preachers we ever 
heard, he is the most strange and unaccountable. Among other pre- 
semen things, (would your Ladyship believe it?) he declared that 

esus Christ was so willing to receive sinners, that he did not object to 
receive even the devil’s castaways. Now, my Lady, did you ever hear 
of such a thing since = was born.’ To which her Ladyship made 
the following reply: ‘ There is something, I acknowledge, a little sin- 
gular in the invitation, and I do not recollect to have ever met with it 
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before ; but as Mr. Whitefield is below in the parlour, we'll have him 
up, and let him answer for himself.’ Upon his coming up into the 
drawing-room, Lady Huntingdon said, ‘ Mr. Whitefield, these ladies 
have been preferring a very heavy charge against you, and I thought it 
best that you should come up and defend yourself: they say, that in 
your sermon last evening, in speaking of the willingness of Jesus Christ 
to receive sinners, you expressed yourself in the following terms,—‘ that 
so ready was Christ to receive sinners who came to him, that he was 
willing to receive even the devil's castaways.’ Mr. Whitefield imme- 
diately replied, ‘1 certainly, my Lady, must plead guilty to the charge; 
whether I did what was right or otherwise, your Ladyship shall judge 
from the following circumstance. Did your Ladyship notice, about 
half an hour ago, a very modest single rap at the door? It was given 
by a poor, miserable-looking, aged female, who requested to speak with 
me. I desired her to be shown into the parlour, when she accosted me. 
in the following manner :—‘ I believe, Sir, you preached last evening at 
such a chapel.’ ‘ Yes, I did.’ ‘ Ah, Sir; 1 was accidentally passin 

the door of that chapel, und hearing the voice of some one saahien, T 
did what I have never been in the habit of doing, I went in; and one 
of the first things I heard you say, was, that Jesus Christ was so willing 
to receive sinners, that he did not object to receiving the devil's cast- 
aways. Now, Sir, I have been on the town for many years, and am so 
worn out in his service, that I think I may with truth be called one of 
the devil's castaways : do you think, Sir, that Jesus Christ would receive 
me?” Mr. Whitefield assured her there was not a doubt of it, if she 
was but willing to go to him. From the sequel it appeared that it was 
the case, and that it ended in the sound conversion of this poor creature; 
and Lady Huntingdon was assured, from most respectable authority, 
that the woman left a very charming testimony behind her that, though 


her sins had been of a crimson hue, the atoning blood of Christ had 
washed them white as snow.” —p. 509—9511. 


One parting word to Mr. Philip. Although he belongs to a 
school widely different from our own, we are profoundly con- 
vinced that the cause of religion, pure and undefiled, is close to 
his very heart. We would, therefore, respectfully request of him 
to consider whether, on one or two occasions, he has not, for a 
moment, lost sight of the seriousness and the sobriety demanded 
by the sacred realities which his theme involves. For instance— 
we hope not to be condemned for morbid or fastidious sensibility, 
touching such matters, if we express a grave doubt whether one of 
the most awfully impressive representations in Scripture ought to 
have been exhibited in combination with an image approaching 
to the ludicrous, as in the following passage. Speaking of the 
Orphan-House in Georgia, he says, ‘‘ [t compelled him (White- 
“ field) to travel, and it inspired him to preach. It was his 
“ hobby, certainly. But, by riding it well, he made it, like the 
‘“* White Horse of the Apocalypse, the means of going forth 
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“ conquering, and to conquer.” If Mr. Philip will only turn, 
once more, to the 19th chapter of Revelations, and read from 
verse 11th to verse 16th, inclusive, he will instantly perceive how 
much that tremendous description is degraded by the above asso- 
ciation. Again, we suspect that Whitefield himself, if he were 
now living, would remonstrate with his encomiast for speaking of 
him as “ the Peter of Eugland’s Pentecost.” He may, like 
other mortals, have had his weaknesses. He may have had his 
occasional fits of rather proud humility; as when he exclaimed, 
“ Why me, Lord, why me?” He may, at times, have been im- 
patient for the honours of such persecution and martyrdom as 
were to be had in an age of freedom and toleration. But, un- 
less he was much more inflated with spiritual arrogance than we 
ever supposed him to be, he would, we should imagine, have 
been ready almost to rend his garments, on beholding himself 
thus elevated to a level with the Apostles! We feel, however, 
no satisfaction in dwelling on inadvertencies like these. We shall 
accordingly finish, by declaring that, whatever may be Mr. 
Philip’s qualifications for the task of a philosophical historian, 
he has, at all events, in our humble judgment, done the office of 
a faithful and interesting biographer. 


Art. Il.—1. The Primitive Doctrine of Election; or an His- 
torical Inquiry into the Ideality and Causation of Scriptural 
Election, as received and maintained in the Primitive Church 
of Christ. By George Stanley Faber, B.D. &c. Crofts: Lon- 
don, 1836. 


2. The Doctrine of Election, and its Connection with the general 
Tenor of Christianity, illustrated from — parts o a 
ture, and especially from the Epistle to the Romans. By 
Thomas Erskine, Esq., Advocate. Duncan: London, 1837, 


THERE is no surer guide to the discovery of the true doctrine of 
Scripture, so far at least as that doctrine depends upon the 
proper meaning of words, than an intimate acquaintance with 
the opinions of the Primitive Church, As the language of the 
New Testament bears a reference, more or less direct, to the 
institutions of the older economy, as held by the patriarchs and 
expounded by the prophets, it might be presumed, on that 
ground alone, that the terms employed by Jewish converts, such 
as constituted the first flock of Christ, would be best understood 
by those to whom the doctrines of the Rabbis, at the era of the 
x2 
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Advent, were most familiar. It is a remark of the learned Dod- 
well, that the writings of St. Paul cannot be fully explained, 
except by assuming the principle that he often expressed himself 
ex mente Phariseorum; and that his views concerning predesti- 
nation, foreknowledge, election, and the Divine decrees, in 
general, must be considered through the medium of the school 
in which he received his education. But without laying too 
much stress on this observation, it will be readily admitted by 
every competent judge, that the Primitive Church is its own best 
interpreter; that the proximity of the first believers to the times 
of the Apostles, gave them great advantages for becoming ac- 
quainted with the import of words, as used by those inspired 
servants of the Redeemer ; and hence, if a doctrine was unknown 
to the faithful, in the beginning of the second century, we may 
conclude that it was not taught either as an article of belief or as 
a motive to good living. 

The Calvinistic notion of election has often been most tri- 
umphantly refuted on the ground of scriptural interpretation, and 
even by an appeal to those feelings of truth, justice, and mercy 
implanted in the human breast, which, in their unsophisticated 
state, constitute at once a revelation of the Divine will, and a 
law whereby are sanctioned the original determinations of the 
intellect as to moral good and evil. But there was still wanting 
the historical proof that the tenet in question made no part of 
the evangelical system once delivered to the saints, and that it 
cannot be traced beyond a certain period to which the authority 
of apostolical teaching did not come down, and where of course 
it must rest exclusively upon the professional knowledge or inge- 
nuity of an individual author. ‘This desideratum is supplied by 
Mr. Faber, who, after minutely examining the works of all the 
Fathers prior to Augustine, affords to his readers the most per- 
fect assurance that, down to the fifth century, the Church of 
Christ never gave any countenance to the strange system of opi- 
nions advanced by the Bishop of Hippo. The primitive Chris- 
tians, he reminds us, must have annexed some ideas to the scri 
tural terms Election and Predestination; and when we recollect 
that they must have received their doctrinal instruction either 
from the Apostles themselves, or from those who were taught 
by the Apostles, “it is difficult to believe, that they could 
have annexed to them any other ideas than those which were 
annexed to them by their inspired, and therefore infallible teach- 
ers.” What these primitive notions really were he sets forth at 
great length, and with much strength of argument; but before 
we can undertake to make our readers acquainted with the train 
of thought along which they are conducted to the important con- 
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clusions wherein the reasoning terminates, it will be necessary to 
— two or three of his phrases. | 

his laborious and learned work professes to be an “ Histori- 
cal Inquiry into the Jdeality and Causation of Scriptural Elec- 
tion.” Suffice it, then, to say that Ideality expresses the import 
of the privileges, benefits, or blessings which are comprehended 
in election; and that Causation refers to the motive or object in 
the Divine Mind whence the act of election proceeds, The one, 
in short, denotes the thing, and the other the moving cause which 
led to it. Again, the author divides the hypotheses which have 
been entertained on the subject of Election into three classes— 
Calvinism, Arminianism, and Nationalism. The two former 
require no explanation ; and, as to the last, it may be enough to 
say, that it designates the theory of Locke, Whitby, and Taylor, 
who assert that the term election, in the Old Testament as well 
as in the New, applies only to the choice or separation of a 
whole people or large bodies of men, to constitute a visible 
Church, and to enjoy the privileges attached to it. Mr. Faber 
declares that, in the early ecclesiastical writings, ‘ neither Cal- 
vinism, nor Arminianism, nor Nationalism could, as systems 
combining severally a well-defined scheme of Causation with a 
well-defined scheme of Ideality, be anywhere discovered.” 


“‘ While in the course of my researches I was struck with perceiving 
negatively that, in the early writings of the Church, not a vestige of 
those systems, as systems, could be discovered ; I was also struck with 
perceiving positively that yet a fourth system, essentially different from 
ull the three, in point either of Ideality or of Causation, or of both 
Ideality and Causation, was, by the earliest Church Catholic, received 
and delivered, as exhibiting the true sense and manner in which the 
scriptural terms Elect and Predestinate, or Election and Predestination, 
ought to be explained and understood. At what precise time the system 
now denominated Arminianism arose, I am unable to say. It was re- 
ceived among the schoolmen anterior to the Reformation ; but in point 
both of Ideality and Causation, it was utterly unknown to the strictly 
earliest Church, or the Church down to about the end of the second 
century. As little am I able to specify the commencement of the 
system which I have distinguished by the appellation of Nationalism, if 
Locke were not its original author. Some specious —_ in its favour, 
by which I mean ia favour of its ideality, may doubtless be produced 
from the writings of the ancient Fathers, though Locke does not pro- 
fess to avail himself of their evidence; but when these passages are 
carefully examined, they will prove to give no support to the system in 
question. Calvinism, on the contrary, bas its commencement marked 
with an uncommon degree of precision. Wishing fairly to come to the 
bottom of the matter, and well aware that Augustine had taught the 
system long before the days of the celebrated Calvin, I employed my 
first season of leisure in carefully perusing the whole Pelagian contro- 
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versy of that eminent Father; during the course of which, and spe- 
cially toward the conclusion of it, he is known to have copiously stated, 
and to have vigorously maintained, the system now under consideration. 
The result was precisely what I had anticipated from my previous read- 
ing of the earlier Fathers. When Augustine fully propounded his own 
views of Election and Predestination, he was immediately charged with 
innovating upon the ancient doctrine of the Church; he was assured by 
the complainants that they had never before heard of such speculations ; 
he was referred to the current system of the existing Catholic Church ; 
and he was challenged to produce evidence that his new opinions had 
ever been advanced as the mind of Scripture by any of his ecclesiastical 
predecessors.” 


The method adopted by Mr. Faber in the prosecution of his 
argument, resembles that of which Bilson set the example when 
reasoning with the Puritans on Church government. Cartwright, 
following in the steps of his master Calvin, thought proper to 
maintain the Divine institution of a lay eldership, relying ou the 
accuracy of the exposition hazarded by the school of Geneva, as 
applied to the often-quoted passage in the first epistle of St. Paul 
to Timothy, “ Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy 
of double honour, especially they who labour in the word and 
doctrine.” From these words it was inferred, that the Apostles 
had authorized an order of men to govern the Church who had 
no commission to administer the word and sacraments. Their 
function was supposed to be confined to ecclesiastical discipline. 
Archbishop Whitgift, who wrote an answer to Cartwright’s ‘* Ad- 
mouition,” knew not how to get over this apparent authority 
drawn from the Scriptures, and therefore frankly acknowledged 
that, in the days of the Apostles and for some time after, the 
Church was under the government of these lay elders, Dr. 
Bilson, regretting this concession on the part of a prelate who 
held so distinguished an office in the Anglican Establishment, 
resolved to reconsider the grounds on which the conclusion was 
made to rest. Upon recurring to the first ages of Christianity, 
he found that, in no time or place mentioned by any class of 
writers, was there any evidence that there ever had been an order 
of lay-presbyters. It seemed strange that, if such a class of men 
everywhere governed the Church under the Apostles, no coun- 
cil, history, or father, should ever so much as name them, or 
allude to them, or even give to the words of St. Paul the mean- 
ing which Calvin claimed for them. He found that many learned 
and ancient Fathers had examined and sifted the import of the 
words, 1 Timothy, v. 17, and not one of them ever so much as 
surmised that any such thing was in the mind of the inspired 
author. Chrysostom, Jerome, Ambrose, Theodoret, Primasius, 
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CEcumenius, Theophbylact, and divers others, had studied and 
expounded this text, and never dreamed of any lay-presbytery to 
be mentioned in them. ‘“ If then,” says Bilson, “ the words of 
St. Paul stand fair and clear, without this late device, as in the 
judgment of these ancient and learned writers they do, what 
reason, after fifteen hundred years, to entertain a new platform of 
governing the Church by laymen, upon a bare conceit that the 
words of St. Paul may sound to that effect.” He then shows in 
what sense St. Chrysostom and other Greek writers understood 
them; namely, “ that as, in a minister of the Word, good life, good 
government, and good doctrine are required; the two first are 
commended, but painfulness in the word is chiefly to be preferred 
in men of their calling: and so it was not two sorts of elders, 
but two parts of the pastoral charge that were implied in the 
apostolical advice.” 

On a similar principle the author of The Primitive Doctrine of 
Election refutes the notions of the Calvinist relative to this im- 
portant tenet; showing that the Fathers of the primitive Church 
were not acquainted with any such article of belief; that it was 
not taught as an institute of the Gospel; that the disciples of the 
Apostles were entirely ignorant of it; and that for three cen- 
turies after the death of St. John it was not communicated to 
the faithful as a part of the truth that is in Jesus. But Augus- 
tine, in his own defence (for, as we have seen, he was charged 
with innovation), maintained that he set forth no new scheme of 
doctrine ; on the contrary, that he faithfully delivered to posterity 
that which he had received from those who lived before him, 
This declaration, however, was not deemed satisfactory, nor was 
it received with the submission to which his rising fame might 
have seemed to entitle him, ‘The Christians resident in the 
southern parts of Gaul, communicating with him through Pros- | 
per and Hilary, did not conceal their surprise and disappoint- 
ment that he should have published opinions at once so new and 
so startling on one of the most interesting subjects connected 
with their faith as servants of the Redeemer :-—‘ We heartily 
approve of your general confutation of Pelagius and his follow- 
ers: but why do you superfluously mingle with it a system of 
novel peculiarities, which we cannot receive ! ‘To say nothing of 
what we at least deem the utter inconsistency of that system with 
Scripture, it is in truth quite new to us. We never even so 
much as heard of it before ; we find it unsanctioned by any one 
of the preceding Fathers ; and we perceive it to be contrary to 
the sense of the whole Catholic Church. Be assured, however, 
that, this one matter excepted, we cordially admire your holiness, 
both in all your doings and in all your sayings.” 
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Here was a plain and distinct challenge on a specific point— 
the novelty of his doctrine as to Predestination and the Final 
Perseverance of the Saints. He denied that the doctrine was 
new ; and how did he prove his negation? He admits that the 
Church was not wont to bring forward, in her public ministra- 
tions, the article of Predestination ; because, in former times, she 
had no enemy to encounter, no gainsayer to convince ; but he 
adds that, notwithstanding this habitual silence on the topic in 
question, she must always have held the doctrine, because she has 
always prayed that unbelievers may be converted to the faith, 
and that believers may “ persevere to the end.” With respect, 
again, to the more ancient Fathers, he adduces out of their whole 
number only three,—Cyprian, Gregory Nazianzen, and Am- 
brose ; and, on the warrant of a few expressions selected from 
their works, he pronounces that they all teach his system of Pre- 
destination with the utmost harmony. Let us weigh their evi- 
dence, as prepared for this test, by the diligence of our author. 

Of the three divines on whom Augustine relies, Cyprian, the 
earliest of them, did not flourish till about the middle of the 
third century. ‘The two others lived during the latter part of the 
fourth century; and hence, had this testimony been altogether 
satisfactory, we should still have had only a meagre list of three 
witnesses, the first of whom did not exist tll more than a cen- 
tury and a half after the Apostolic age. But, in truth, the wit- 
ness of Cyprian and Gregory is so utterly irrelevant, that it is 
surprising it should ever have been brought forward ; while the 
citations from Ambrose, when properly considered, will be found 
little more to the purpose. We have already alluded to the prayer 
of the Bishop of Carthage, that infidels might be converted, and 
that such as believed might persevere unto the end; from which 
words Augustine infers that this pious prelate must have held his 
sentiments respecting Election and Reprobation. Gregory, again, 
exhorting his flock to confess the Trinity in unity, assured 
them that “ He who enabled them, in the first instance, to be- 
lieve that doctrine, would in due time also give them power to 
confess it.” Therefore, the Bishop of Hippo concludes that his 
views of Predestination and Election must have been held by 
Nazianzen, Finally, Ambrose argued that when a man became 
a Christian, he might fairly allege his own good pleasure in so 
doing, without in any wise denying the good pleasure of God ; 
“for it is from God that the will of man is prepared ; and Christ 
calls him whom he pities.”. From this statement it is concluded 
by Augustine, that the writer of it must have embraced notions 


similar to his own, on the decrees of God and the destiny of 
man. 
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But another passage has been cited from the same author, 
which, dislocated from the text, and considered without respect 
to the avowed sentiments of Ambrose, may seem at first to be 
somewhat more pertinent. This learned Father, commenting on 
a remark made incidentally by St. Luke, expresses himself as 
follows :—** Learn also that Christ would not be received by 
those who, he knew, had not been converted in simplicity of 
mind. For if he had so pleased, he might, from being undevout, 
have made them devout. But why they did not receive him the 
evangelist himself shows us, when he says, ‘ because his face was 
as though he would go to Jerusalem. For the disciples were 
wishing to be received into Samaria.’ God calleth those whom he 
designs to call; and him whom he willeth he makes religious.” 


“On this insulated passage, associated with that which I have already 
noticed as being perfectly inapposite and impertinent, rests Augustine's 
entire proof, that Ambrose agreed with him in his peculiar views of 
Election and Reprobation. For let it not be forgotten that the challenge 
of the Massilean Christians to Augustine was, not to demonstrate by 
evidence the primitive antiquity of the doctrines of Grace, but to demon- 
strate by evidence the primitive antiquity of his own well-defined spe- 
cialties. Nor even in the place before us, nakedly standing as it does, 
I know not that Ambrose says any thing to which a sound maintainer 
of the vital doctrines of Free Divine Grace and Corrupt Human Insuf- 
ficiency would not readily subscribe. A Calvinist or Austinist, no doubt, 
would of course assent. But it by no means therefore follows, that 
every one who does assent, stands thereby pledged to be a Calvinist or 
an Austinist. The propriety of this remark, which obviously involves 
the evidential irrelevancy of the present citation, will soon appear, if 
quitting our insulated and doctrinally indefinite passage, we simply and 
briefly compare the system of Augustine with the real sentiments of 
eee as from his own writings those sentiments may be readily col- 
ected. 

* Augustine taught the absolute Election of certain individuals to 
Eternal Salvation. In other words, Augustine taught that God has ir- 
revocably elected certain individuals to eternal salvation, simply because 
such a proceeding seemed good to his sovereign will and pleasure. Am- 
brose taught the conditional election of the Gentiles into the pale of the 
visible Church. In other words, Ambrose taught that God has elected 
certain individuals out of the great mass of the unbelieving Gentiles into 
the pale of the visible Church, because he foresaw the future merits and 
fitness of those individuals. Whence he consistently maintained that 
the character of an Elect Race, a Royal Priesthood, a Holy Nation, an 
Adopted People belongs in common to all the members of the visible 
Church Catholic. Such were the respective systems of Augustine and 
Ambrose. No two Theological Schemes, I apprehend, whether in point 
of ideality or in point of causation, can well be more different; and I 
must say that Augustine’s adduction of Ambrose as an authority for his 
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own peculiar views of Election, is, if we be charitably willing to exempt 
, him from the charge of intentional disingenuousness, at the least, strangely 
nugatory and irrelevant.” 


ss It is amusing to see how Calvin avails himself of the device 
= 3 practised by his great master, the Bishop of Hippo-Regius, for 
gaining to his cause the weight of Ambrose’s name. He does 
not, indeed, venture to appeal to any writer older than Augustine, 
and even seems quite sensible that two out of the three authors 
ses by this Father are nothing to the purpose. With his eyes 
nto all the advantages and importance of having antiquity on 
hie side for aiding him in the establishment of his hypothesis, he 
nevertheless relinquishes Cyprian and Gregory. He saw clearly 
that his predecessor in the doctrine of Christian fatalism, had laid 
hold of these commentators as a drowning man catches ata straw, 
and therefore he himself makes no mention of them. But he 
seizes the alleged evidence of the Bishop of Milan, and uses it, 
too, with much more complacency than fairness. Let the testi- 
mony of Augustine, says he, avail with those who willingly ac- 
quiesce in the authority of the Fathers: although Augustine does 
not suffer himself to be disjoined from the rest: but by clear 
testimonies shows that any such discrepance from them as that 
with the odium of which the Pelagians attempted to load him, is 
altogether false. For out of Ambrose he cites Christus, quem 
misereatur, vocat, Item, Si voluisset, ex indevolis fecisset devotos. 
Sed Deus, quos dignatur, vocat ; et, quem vult, facit religiosum. 
In this statement there is, as our author well remarks, double 
dishonesty. Calvin assures those who are inclined to build on the 
authority of the Fathers, that Augustine is not disjoined from the 
rest; and that he was never accused of any discrepancy from the 
current of primitive belief except by those heretics the Pelagians. 
By the former assertion he unquestionably meant to insinuate 
that all antiquity, up to the Apostolic age, spoke the language and 
advocated the peculiarities of Augustine; and by the latter, he 
more covertly conveys the impression that the only charge brought 
against his favourite author, as an innovator on evangelical truth, 
was made by a sect whose errors he had exposed and whose re- 
sentment it was an honour to have incurred. Now, it assuredly 
requires no small portion of that charity which thinketh no evil 
to acquit the Geneva professor of intentional misrepresentation. 
He was perfectly aware, while he claimed for the African prelate 
a concurrence in opinion with all the more ancient Fathers of 
the Church, that not one of them, with the exception of Ambrose, 
could be shown to have written a single sentence capable of being 
even twisted into a conformity with his daring novelties, And 
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when he referred to the Pelagians as attempting to load the bishop 
with the odium of singularity, of standing alone in the wide field 
of Christian learning and faith, and of having no example or su 
port during the lapse of four hundred years, he could hardly be 
ignorant that the persons who really did remind Augustine that 
he was bringing new things to light, were those orthodox servants 
of Christ, who extolled his zeal and magnified his triumph in his 
contest with the disciples of Pelagius! Calvin, we fear, is in this 
— justly chargeable with an artful misrepresentation of the 
truth, 

The fruitless attempt to press Ambrose into the service of a 
cause to which his general sentiments were greatly opposed, 
seems on some occasions to have thrown back Augustine on his 
own resources, and to have drawn from him the acknowledgment 
that his theory of Redemption was really new. So far from 
maintaining that his notions on the subject of Election had de- 
scended to him from antiquity through the medium of his pro- 
fessional instructors in the Faith, he states that he had himself 
diligently searched out and discovered it. He owns there was a 
time when he had not attained to the knowledge of the truth ac- 
cording to his peculiar views; when he neither made the search 
nor the discovery ; and consequently he conducts his readers to 
the inference that there was a time when he maintained an en- 
tirely different system. Now, it is manifest that this never could 
have happened, if from the first his theory of belief as to Predesti- 
nation and Election had always been the one generally recognized 
by the Catholic Church. 

The modesty, reserve, or polemical skill of Calvin have not 
been exhibited by all his followers in modern times. Seeing that 
the founder of his faith had appealed without reason to Cyprian and 
Gregory, he passed them by in his review of ancient authorities. 
But Mr. Milner, in a certain part of his Church History, 
strengthens the ranks of Austinism by dragging to its banners two 
ancient writers whose opinions have never been considered as in the 
slightest degree allied to those first promulgated at Hippo-Regius. 
We allude to Clement of Rome and Ignatius of Antioch, who are 
represented by this semi-Calvinist as having paved the way for 
the introduction of that sound creed which was fully matured in 
the sixteenth century on the banks of the Leman Lake. We are 
assured by Mr. Milner that the strictly primitive Church, which 
received her theology immediately from the lips of the Apostles, 
held the doctrine of Election as that doctrine has been subse- 
quently explained by Augustine and Calvin, In support of this 
bold asseveration he gives from St. Clement the following para- 
phrase. “ Let us go to Him in sanctification of heart, lifting up 
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holy hands to Him, influenced by the love of our gracious and 
compassionate Father, who by his election hath made us his pecu- 

liar people. Since therefore we are the elect o a God, holy and 
beloved, let us work the works of holiness.” ‘The original terms 
do not in all respects bear out the translation, as will be 
seen by comparing éxAoyiis wépos with “ who by 
his election hath made us his peculiar people.” Still, itis main- 
tained that the doctrine of Election runs remarkably ‘through it. 
The passage from Ignatius is the address or salutation contained 
in his letter to the Church of Ephesus, which he there describes 
as predestinated before the world, 2d aidvay, to permanent 
and unchangeable glory, and elect by the will of the Father and 
Jesus Christ our God. From this address Mr. Milner concludes 
that the ‘ Ephesian Christians had still maintained their character 
for Evangelical purity; that the very titles by which they are 
accosted by the Bishop of Antioch demonstrate what their faith 
was in common with that of the whole church at that period; and 
abundantly; show the vanity of those whose dislike of the peculiar 
truths of Christianity induces them to suppose that the ideas of 
Predestination, Election and Grace were purely the systematic 
inventions of Augustine and were unknown to the primitive 
Christians.” He adds, “ we are certain that St. Paul’s Epistle, 
and particularly the one addressed to this Church, are full of the 
same things.” 

Now, from these extracts we may learn, if we knew it not 
before, that Clement and Ignatius use the terms “ predestinate,” 
“elect,” and ‘election ;” but in what particular sense they use 
them, remains still to be determined. ‘That they are employed 
by these primitive writers in the Calvinistic acceptation is as- 
sumed, indeed, by Mr. Milner; and then the assumption is 
farther extended into the semblance of an historical evidence ; 
whence, 1 in the third place, a corollary is derived that the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of Election was, from the very beginning, taught 
by Clement of Rome as the familiar and universally received 
tenet of the earliest Catholic Church. It is ascertained by Mr. 
Faber, that in the Epistle of the Bishop of Rome to the Corin- 
thians, the terms in question occur only nine times; and by 
weighing their import, with a due reference to the context and to 
the main object which the author had in view, it is made per- 
fectly manifest that in his hands, they had not the meaning which 
was afterwards assigned to them by the founder of the school of 
Hippo-Regius. ‘The latter set forth as an institute of the 
Chnistian religion, the sovereign election to eternal life of certain 
individuals, not only out of the unbelieving world at large, but 
likewise out of the various members of the visible Church itself. 
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But Clement, by the very form of his language, shows us that he 
considered ali the members collectively, both of the Church of 
Rome and of the Church of Corinth, to be a part of the great 
body of God’s elect: for, be it observed, the epistle is addressed 
to the whole Church of Corinth in the name of the whole Church 
of Rome; and the plural terms we and us abundantly indicate 
that in his sense of the word, the term e/ect was descriptively 
appropriate to every member of the Church Catholic. Such an 
extension of the word precludes the supposition that the compa- 
nion and fellow-labourer of the Apostles could understand by 
election a direct and irreversible determination to eternal life; 
for, had he so understood it, he must have believed, what yet he 
could not have believed, that not a single member of the Church 
universal would perish. Election, in his eyes, was not an inde- 
feasible admission to the kingdom of heaven, but an adoption 
through Christ to be a peculiar people as the Israelites were 
adopted collectively to be a peculiar people. ‘ Hence,” he says, 
addressing the whole body of the Corinthians, “ let us therefore 
approach unto the Lord in holiness of soul, lifting up to him 
holy and unpolluted hands, loving our clement and merciful 
Father, who hath made us unto himself a part of the election.” 
For thus it is written: “When the Most High divided the 
nations, as he scattered the sons of Adam, he appointed the 
boundaries of the nations according to the number of the angels. 
Then his people Jacob became the portion of the Lord, Israel 
the lot of his inheritance.” And, in another place, he says, “ Be- 
hold, the Lord taketh unto himself a nation from the midst of the 
nations, as a man taketh the first fruits of his threshing-floor; and 
out of that nation shall come the Holy of Holies. Wherefore, since 
we are made a part of the Holy One, let us do all those things 
that pertain unto holiness.” 

From this statement it is manifest, beyond all reasonable con- 
tradiction, that, according to the views of St. Clement, the elec- 
tion propounded in the a was the same as the election of 
the Israelites under the law to be God’s peculiar people, as dis- 
tinguished from the various nations of the pagan world, which 
were pretermitted or passed by. The same conclusion may be 
drawn from the language and reasoning of Ignatius, into whose 
mind the Augustinian notion of predestination seems never once 
to have entered, 

It has been remarked that, in one particular only, is there any 
semblance of disagreement between the Bishop of Hippo and 
the President of Geneva, the doctrine, namely, of Regeneration. 
Calvin held, that the grace of regeneration 1s granted solely to the 
elect, and consequently maintained, that those who are regene- 
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rated cannot finally fall away to perdition, The other taught that 
all infants are regenerated in baptism: and because persons 
baptized in their infancy may perish, he likewise taught that the 
regenerate may finally fall away to their everlasting ruin. The 
former regarded regeneration as a moral change of disposition, 
superadded to a federal change of condition; and this he under- 
stood to take place in the elect, and in the elect only, at the time 
of their effectual calling. But the latter, in the case of infants, 
viewed regeneration only as a beneficial change of relative con- 
dition; in other words, as removing the imputed guilt of original 
sin, and as bringing them out of the wilderness of the unbelieving 
world into the pale, and covenanted privileges, of Christ’s 
Church. Yet, since, in his opinion, and in necessary accordance 
with his train of reasoning, regeneration, in the case of infants, 
neither is nor can be a moral change of disposition, he thence 
contended, that although all baptized infants must be accounted 
regenerate, still, in order to their salvation, they must at some 
time after their baptism, experience that moral change of dispo- 
sition which hitherto they have not experienced. Now, to use 
Mr. Faber’s argument as applicable to this case, as all who are 
to be saved must, at some period os another, experience this 
moral change, which Augustine denominates conversion; and 
since, in the bishop’s view of the matter, infants do not expe- 
rience this change in their baptismal regeneration, indispensable 
though it be to their eternal welfare; he must necessarily be 
understood as teaching that the regenerate, in Ais sense of the 
word, may fall away irretrievably, and thus finally perish. In 
effect, therefore, though the notions of Augustine may at first 
sight appear to be more sound than those of Calvin, they differ 
not materially; and, in both, the source of error is the same, a 
want of attention to the primitive doctrines of the Church relative 
to regeneration and election. 

It is well observed, by an able writer, that the matters which 
come under our especial consideration as Christians, are not the 
naked offspring of human reason, exercising itself upon the sub- 
jects which concern its eternal interests, but are truths revealed 
to us by God himself, with this especial promise, that he will be 
with his Church in all ages, so that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against the great truths of the Gospel. It therefore 
becomes of unspeakable importance, that we should know what 
truths have been held by the Church in adl ages, because their 
general acceptance, combined with the remembrance of God’s 
promise, makes them binding on us. Whatever in religion is 
new, is, eo nomine, false. Whatever in the strict sense of the 
word is old, that is, what has been handed down from the Apos- 
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tolic times through the lapse of ages to us, that is, eo momine, 
true.* 

As neither Calvinism nor Arminianism derives any countenance 
from primitive antiquity, it became an important question to 
ascertain what were the precise notions attached to the term 
election in the days of the Apostolic Fathers. Proceeding on the 
analogy of Scripture, both of the Old Testament and the New, 
there can be no doubt that this expression was applied to the 
choice of certain individuals out of all nations, to constitute the 
visible Church of God, and to enjoy the privileges connected 
with this holy vocation; and farther, that such choice was made 
with the merciful purpose that, through faith and holiness, they 
should attain to everlasting life, though not exempted from the 
hazard of failing, owing to their neglect or perverseness to make 
their calling and election sure. As this principle is not limited to 
one peculiar lineage, but extends to all men, it is by Mr. Faber 
denominated Nationalism; a term founded on the usage of Mr. 
Locke and his followers, who have not sufficiently restricted the 
import of their language, with regard to what our author would 
call the ideality of election. Mr, Faber has, accordingly, sub- 
stituted the phrase “ ecclesiastical individualism,” implying that 
individuals, not whole nations, were chosen to become members 
of the Church. For instance, as he observes, the early Christians 
supposed not the Greeks collectively to be an elected nation, as 
contradistinguished from other nations, which were not elected ; 
but they viewed as the elect among the Greeks those individuals 
who, obeying the Gospel call, had become members of the Church 
of Christ, whether seated at Corinth, or at Ephesus, Colosse, 
Philippi, or Thessalonica. Hence they esteemed the Catholic 
Church at large to be the Church of the Election, as compre- 
hending the whole body or people of the elect gathered indivi- 
dually out of every nation upon the face of the earth. 

From this view of the grounds on which the distinction incul- 
cated by Mr. Faber is founded, it is manifest, and is indeed 
freely acknowledged, that in certain cases, individualism gradu- 
ally becomes equivalent to nationalism, though it may be doubted 
whether, in point of fact, any such instance has ever’ yet oc- 
curred. In strictness of speech, it is maintained that ecclesias- 
tical individualism can never merge in nationalism until we shall 
behold a nation, every individual of which has become a member 
of the Catholic Church, and not a single person remains without 
its pale, either as an infidel or a heretic. For, since an election 
into the Church of Christ constitutes the true meaning of scrip- 


* The Study of Church History recommended, &c. By Hugh James Rose, B.D. 
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tural election, it is obvious that neither an infidel nor a heretic | 
can be consistently deemed to have been thus elected; or at 
least, if in the first instance they were thus elected, they plainly 
must be viewed as having deliberately renounced the privileges of 
their election. ‘To say those who professedly belong not to the 
Church are yet members of the Church of the Election, is a pal- 
pable contradiction in terms. 

This, according to Mr, Faber, is the ideality of election—the 
gift or benefit comprehended in the vocation wherewith all Chris- 
tians are called. But what, in the next place, is the moving 
cause in the Divine Mind, or the reason why some are called and 
others pretermitted? No other reason can be assigned than the 
sovereign will of God—the principle on which Jacob was chosen 
and Esau passed by. St. Clement, desirous to assign a motive 
for the election of such as should constitute the Church in various 
ages, refers to the foreknowledge of God, severing the good from 
the bad, choosing the former and rejecting the latter. But, in 
opposition to this hypothesis, it is argued that, were the foresight 
of man’s righteousness the ground of election, there would be no 
wicked person within the pale of the Christian communion, 
The existence of bad men in the Church would involve a contra- 
diction in terms, were the foreknowledge of virtue and holiness, 
in all cases, the true ground of their admission to the blessings of 
the covenant of grace. 

The general question being settled, it remains to be determined 
what are the real doctrines of the Church of England on the 
important heads of Predestination and Election. With modern 
Calvinists it is not uncommon, as our author remarks, to claim 
the Anglican Church as their own, de jure, if not de facto; and 
the proof or basis on which they found their claim is the seven- 
teenth article. The most satisfactory reason that can be assigned 
for the groundlessness of this opinion is the simple fact, that 
when the Articles were composed, the doctrines of Calvin were 
hardly known in this country, because the work in which he 
advocated his peculiar dogmas was published only the year 
before the Articles appeared. In 1551, Cranmer received a 
command to prepare a Book of Articles, which, when completed, 
were, the same year, submitted to the bishops. In May, 1552, 
they were laid before the privy council; and in the following 
September they were revised, arranged in a somewhat different 
order, received titles which had not been previously affixed to 
them, and were, moreover, considerably augmented. ‘Thus im- 
proved, they were finally returned to the privy council in Novem- 


ber; and in the early part of the year 1553, they were ratified and 
published, 
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Now Calvin’s controversy on the subject of Predestination 
did not commence until the close of the year 15513; and his first 
treatise on that subject, intituled De Aterna Dei Predestina- 
tione, was not published, even at Geneva, till the month: of 
January, 1552. Hence it is manifest, that the seventeenth arti- 
cle, as originally drawn up and communicated to the bishops in 
the year 1551, cannot, by any possibility, have been borrowed 
from Calvin. Nor, for the same reason, can it be said directly to 
contradict the notions of Calvin on Predestination; but all the 
torture in the world cannot make it assert his doctrine. The 
utmost which can be said is, that while the former part holds 
some doctrine, relating to some predestination, the latter part is 
very vehement against some notions on the same subject. But 
bring the proper light to the article, and it does not remain, as 
no true Christian could ever believe it would, in this discreditable 
state of mist and darkness, ‘The proper meaning is to be drawn 
from the works of the schoolmen, to which several of the articles 
were opposed. ‘lhose ingenious speculators held the doctrine— 
not that God, as Calvin said, foredoomed some from eternity to 
weal and some to woe, without consideration of their characters 
—but that he first foresaw what each individual would be, and 
so foreknew, and then and therefore foredoomed him accordingly. 
Now it is this doctrine which our article directly, clearly, and 
strongly opposes. ‘The schoolmen teach the predestination of 
individuals. ‘The article, on the contrary, teaches the predes- 
tination of the whole body of the faithful, and speaks of it as of 
the highest comfort, as beyond all doubt it is, that God, of his 
infinite mercy, foredoomed, before the foundations of the world 
were laid, that all who accept the Gospel Covenant shall be 
rescued from the curse; shall have all done for them which is 
necessary for their salvation, by the free mercy of God; and after 
a life spent in his service here, shall enter into his glory here- 
after. Great comfort it is, indeed, as the article teaches, to those 
who feel that they are, by God’s grace, living as becomes Chris- 
tians,—to know that by his covenant, made before the world began, 
the everlasting glory of such as die in this faith, is sure and certain. 
Having established this point, the predestination of all faithful be- 
lievers by covenant, the article goes on to warn all men against the 
evil which must arise from having before their eyes the sentence 
of predestination as respects themselves, and to show them how 
certainly such a course must lead either to carelessness in vice or 
to desperation. It concludes with one of those gentle and calm 
displays of quiet wisdom which are the glory and blessing of our 
Church, Knowing how fruitless it is for man to speculate on 
free-will and predestination, as respects individuals, and having 
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given its warning against the vain attempt, it reminds us that it is 
our duty and our wisdom (without coming to any decision on 
what in theory it is impossible, and in practice useless, to know) 
to take God's promises as they are set forth to us in Scripture, 
by them to regulate our lives, and to leave our eternal interests 
in the hands of Him who loves us with a love passing the leve of 
any earthly parent, and desires above all things to bring ail his 
children to his home and his bosom.* 

But the view now given is greatly confirmed by the circum- 
stance, wellestablished by Mr. Faber, that if Cranmer was in any 
degree influenced by the advice of the German reformers, it was 
to Melancthon he paid the respect of asking counsel. It is clear 
that the archbishop had consulted him on some point connected 
with the decrees of God; and the conclusions to which he had 
now arrived are abundantly manifest from the nature of his 
answer— A manifold variety of explications have been and still 
are excogitated, merely because simple and sincere antiquity Is 
neglected. I beg therefore that you would deliberate with good 
and really learned men, what great need there is of caution and 
moderation in formally expressing any decision. At the com- 
mencement of our Reformation the Steical Disputations among 
our people concerning Fate were very horrible; and these debat- 
ings did much mischief to discipline. Hence I request that you 
would think well respecting any such formula of doctrine.” 

When the Reformation began, Melancthon himself had, in 
common with most others, embraced the repulsive doctrine of 
Absolute Predestinarian Fatalism ; but he appears to have aban- 
doned it so early as the year 1527, and after the diet of Augs- 
burg, in the year 1530, it was no more heard of. At all events, 
in the year 1529, he had not only given up but even strongly 
repudiated that doctrine; a fact which is proved by a letter 
written by him shortly before his death to Stathmio, wherein he 
states that he had relinquished all such opinions thirty years ago. 
Accordingly, though he had introduced the tenet into his Locz 
Theologict, he afterwards, in the edition of 1535, wholly ex- 
punged it; and from that date expressed his rooted abhorrence of 
it in the very strongest terms. Suffice it to mention, with regard 
to the subject in hand, that Melancthon had renounced the 
dogma of predestinarian fatalism long before he was consulted by 
the English primate on the doctrine of the seventeenth article. 
We have seen, too, that while he laments the mischief which had 
acerued to the Reformation, at its early stage in Germany, from 
what he calls Stoical Disputations concerning Fate, he strongly 
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dissuades the archbishop from introducing any such speculations 
into those authorized documents of the Anglican Church, which 
were then about to be prepared ; advising him rather, in order to 
obtain sound information on the subject, to turn towards that 


‘simple and sincere antiquity which had been too long and too 


much neglected. Nor can it be said of him, that while he rejected 


-Manichwan fatalism, he retained those views of predestination 


and election which were held by Augustine: for, to the great 
annoyance of Calvin, he rejected with equal abhorrence the 
doctrines of that divine, as being the very system which he had 
renounced under the name of Stoical Necessity. He even pro- 
ceeded so far as to style Calvin himself the Zeno of Geneva; 
reprobating, in strong terms, the violence he had used towards his 
opponent Bolsec, whom, for his opposition to the tenet of divine 
decrees, he had banished from the republic.* 

But, as is well known, the seventeenth article has never been 
satisfactory to the Calvinists of this country, for though it does 
speak of predestination, it gives no countenance to the notion 
of a fixed irreversible election of certain individuals to eternal 
life. Of this defect, as Mr, Faber observes, the Calvinizing 
party, which, toward the end of the reign of Elizabeth, and the 
beginning of the reign of her successor, James, had great weight 
in the Church of England, were perfectly aware, and laboured 
hard to repair it. 

Accordingly in the year 1595, Dr. Whitaker, the very able 
leader of the Calvinistic party at Cambridge, clearly enough per- 
ceiving the deficiency of the seventeenth Article as given in the years 
1552 and 1562, drew up, as an explanation of it, those nine sub- 
sidiary Articles, which, from the circumstance of their having been 
composed at the Archiepiscopal Palace, are usually styled the 
Lambeth Articles, and which no doubt most abundantly supplied 
that deficiency. Of these nine articles the four first were couch- 
ed in the following terms, which explicitly define both the idea 
and the cause to be the very idea and the very cause which are 
propounded in the Calvinistic system, 3 

1. From eternity God predestinated some to life, and repro- 
bated others to death. 

2. Of predestination to life, the moving or efficient cause is 
not a prevision of faith, or of perseverance, or of good 
works, or of any thing inherent in predestinated persons, 
but the sole will of the good pleasure of God. 

3. The number of the predestinated is predefined and certain ; 
which number can neither be increased nor diminished. 


* On this ground, Mr. Faber as well as Mr. Rose follow Archbishop Lawrence. 
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4. They who are not predestinated to salvation, will necessarily 

be condemned on account of their sins. 

It is well known that these, with the five remaining Articles, 
were never received by the Church, though various attempts were 
made to introduce them as an authoritative explanation of the 
seventeenth. At all events the desire to have them engrafted on 
the creed of the nation, shows clearly that the Calvinists were not 
satisfied with the form in which their favourite doctrines were 
promulgated by Cranmer and his colleagues. Indeed, with re- 
spect to the Articles generally they were very little pleased ; com- 
plaining that they speak very dangerously of falling from grace ; 
an error, said they, which is to be reformed. 

No one who is acquainted with the history of our Articles will 
claim for them a Calvinistic origin or import; and all who have 
read Mr. Faber’s book must have found reason to be satisfied 
that the doctrine held by our Church, on predestination and 
election, coincides perfectly with the belief of primitive times re- 
lative to these fundamental tenets. On the same grounds and by 
a similar process of reasoning it might be shown that the Articles 
are not Arminian. ‘The seventeenth in particular is, when pro- 
perly construed, not less opposed te the school of Leyden than 
to that of Geneva ; rejecting, on either hand, the unalterable 
destination of individuals by a decree of heaven, to the enjoyment 
of eternal happiness, whether as founded on the foreknowledge 
of a fruitful faith, or on the absolute pleasure of the Almighty. 
We are reminded in it, that, though the decrees of predestination 
be unknown to us, yet must we receive God’ $ promises in such 
wise as they be generally set forth to us in the Holy Scripture ; 
and in our doings, that will of God is to be followed which we 
have expressly declared unto us in the word of God. 

We are much pleased with the observations of Mr, Faber on 
the phrase “ generally set forth.” The import of the generally 
is, he suspects, very often and very widely misapprehended by the 
readers of the seventeenth Article as it occurs in the English 
form. ‘The term is thought to be equivalent to usually, or for 
the most part; and thence the clause is supposed to teach that in 
the matter of election, God's promises must be received as they 
are most usually set forth m Scripture, so that in the interpreta- 
tion of holy writ we must not set up one text in opposition to 
another text. But this is in no wise either the meaning of the 
term or the dnft of the clause. From its ambiguity, the word 
generally has, no doubt, been infelicitously selected; but a mo- 
ment’s inspection of the Article in its Latin form will show us the 
true import of the term, Its sense is not generally as opposed 


to unusually, but generally as opposed to particularly : itis gene- 
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raliter, in Latin, not plerumque. Had the word generically been 
used in the English form, all ambiguity would have been avoided ; 
and thus the real drift of the clause would have stood out plain 
and distinct. ‘The latter part of the Article is an explanation of 
its former part. We must embrace the doctrine of the predesti- 
nation to life ; but then as that predestination through the medium 
of election into the Church Catholic, is, so far as respects par- 
ticulars or individuals, only according to God’s moral purpose and 
intention, the promises of God in regard to predestination and 
election, must be received generically not specifically. ‘That is 
to say, the promises of God must be received generically, with a 
reference to the whole collective Church of the Election, which 
Christ has founded on a rock, and which can never be finally 
overturned : not received specifically with a reference to a certain 
number of individuals of that Church, whose particular predesti- 
nation to life might thence be erroneously pronounced absolute and 
irreversible, In this explanation, furnished by the Article itself, 
we may plainly, in its very phraseology, detect the assisting hand of 
Melancthon; and where his hand is detected, we can never doubt 
the real meaning. In precise correspondence to his language 
and to its own self-explanation of the use of the word generically, 
the Article, throughout its entire composition, employs a phrase- 
ology, not singular or particular, but plural or generical. It 
teaches, for instance, every member of the Church to speak of 
the godly consideration of an election; and in the Latin form, 
though in the English exhibition of the Article the phraseology 
has been departed from, it farther teaches all the members of the 
Church to say that this godly consideration doth greatly confirm 
our faith of eternal salvation to be enjoyed through Christ, and 
doth vehemently kindle our love towards God. Now, such plu- 
ralizing language, thus put into the mouth of every member of 
the Church, would palpably be a unless the author of 
the Article, like his friend and adviser Melancthon, had held and 
taught that in Ais sense of the word every member of the Church 


Catholic, or the Church of the Election, is himself one of the 


elect of God. 

Concerning the opinion of Melancthon himself, and the in- 
fluence which his judgment exercised over the English primate, 
there is nowhere any doubt. “ Et si alia subtiliter de electione 
disputari fortasse possunt, tamen prodest pils tenere quod pro- 
missio sit universalis.” Whatever subtilty of disputation there may 
be concerning the doctrine of election, it will profit the pious to 
hold that the promise is universal. Nor ought we, he continues, 
to judge of the will of God any otherwise than according to his 
revealed word ; and we ought to know that God has commanded 
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us to believe. We, therefore, in all simplicity interpret the de- 
claration universally, God willeth all men to be saved; that is to 
say, He wills the salvation of all men, so far as his purpose or 
intention is concerned. “ Nos igitur simpliciter interpretamur 
hanc sententiam universaliter, Deus vult omnes | homines salvos 
fieri ; scilicet, quod ad ipsius voluntatem attinet.” 

The doctrine of Melancthon and of the Church of England, that 
the scriptural promises of God must be understood generically 
and not particularly, stood so directly opposed to the tenets of 
Calvin, that we cannot wonder at his specific resistance to it in set 
terms, “ Aliquid disserui, eorum errorem refellens, quibus gene- 
ralitas promissionum videtur equare totum genus humanum,” said 
the angry disputant, alluding, it is probable, to the milder and 
more orthodox system of the author of the Augsburg Confession. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow Mr. Faber through the 
remainder of the ninth chapter of his second book, in which he 
illustrates with great success the important position that the other 
authorized documents of our Church corroborate the interpreta- 
tion he has given of the seventeenth Article. He shows that the 
doctrine of election held by the Anglican Establishment, is the 
choice of certain individuals into the pale of the visible Church, 
with God’s purpose, will, or intention, that, profiting by their pri- 
vileges, they should finally be saved: holding, at the same time, 
the moral possibility of those elect persons so falling away from 
grace as finally and irrevocably, through their own perverseness, 
to perish ; and that, farther, in strict accordance with God’s pro- 
mises as they are generically set forth in Scripture, she holds the 
doctrine of universal as opposed to particular or limited redemp- 
tion, 

It has been urged by Calvinists that every Christian who re- 
flects seriously must, in effect, adopt their sentiments, because, 
except on the plan of an assured and irreversible election to eter- 
nal glory, no person can feel any solid comfort or satisfaction in his 
own state; because, in short, no person can say whether he attains 
to the requisite standard of holiness, or whether after all, he may 
not finally fall away to perdition. But it is well observed in re- 
ply that such a statement as this can never, im the very nature of 
things, be made to bear on the simple question of the truth or 
falsehood of a doctrine. In other words, no inward feeling of 
the comfort of being irreversibly elected to eternal happiness can 
by any conceivable possibility establish the actual existence of 
such a plan of Election, Those pious individuals who employ 
such language unconsciously confound together two points which 
in themselves are essentially different and distinct : namely, the 
abstract truth of the Calvinistic doctrine of election, and the as- 
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sumed certainty that he who maintains the truth of that doctrine 
is himself one of the elect. On the ground that these two points 
coincide, is founded the notion, that the Calvinistic tenets as to 
Predestination and Election must be the source of satisfaction to 
every true believer. But this assumption, it is obvious, rests on 
a mere fallacy; for even on the supposition that the doctrine of 
Calvinistic Election is scripturally true, it by no means follows 
that every person who receives it is therefore one of the elect. 
Yet it is quite clear that any comfort accruing to the individual 
must arise, not from his abstractedly holding the doctrine in ques- 
tion, but from his absolute certainty of his particular election to 
eternal life. How, then, is this absolute certainty to be attained? 
Can it be said that a mere belief in the abstract truth of the doc- 
trine conveys the certainty of the believer’s own irreversible elec- 
tion to eternal glory? ‘This will not, we presume, be anywhere 
maintained. 

Again, then, it may be asked, how is a disciple of the Genevan 
school to know assuredly that he is one of the elect? It will be 
replied, perhaps, that he knows this fact from the conformity of 
his heart and conduct with the requisitions of God’s holy word. 
But, as Mr. Faber sensibly remarks, if we be finally brought to 
such an answer, it is difficult to comprehend what greater comfort 
can be held out by Calvinism than by Anti-calvinism. For a 
Calvinist may be just as much racked with doubt, whether from 
his heart, his life and conversation, he has sufficient evidence that 
he himself is one of the elect, as an Anti-calvinist may be as to 
the sufficiency of similar evidence that he is indeed a child of God, 
In short Calvinism can afford no peculiar comfort to any indivi- 
dual, unless he be assured that he is himself infallibly elected to 
eternal salvation; and that such an assurance must flow, not 
from a bare speculative belief in a particular scheme of theology, 
but from a conscious conformity of the heart and life with the 
revealed word of God; the Spirit itself, from such conformity, 
bearing witness with his spirit that he is a child of God. “ If 
“ without that conformity, a man deem himself one of the elect 
“ merely because he has an internal feeling that this is the case, 
“ such an individual may well be a subject of our hearty interces- 
“ sory prayer, but he has placed himself out of the pale of any 
“« reasoning founded upon Scripture.”—p. 200. 

In the course of this learned work the author has successfully 
established the following positions ; namely, that the primitive doc- 
trine of Election was neither Calvinistic nor Arminian, but the 
choice of certain individuals to the privileges and hopes of the 
Gospel; and also that the views entertained on this important 
tenet by our Church strictly coincide with the opinions held 
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during the early aud purest ages of the faith. He has proved, 
by a careful examination of historical records and professional 
treatises, that, prior to the days of Augustine, there was no stum- 
bling-block in the way of the plain Christian, as to the rule of 
life or the ground of hope after death; and that no one had as 
yet ventured to teach any other species of Predestination than 
such as was inculcated by St. Paul and received by the Apostolic 
Fathers. He has shown that, in primitive times, every professing 
member of the visible Church of Christ was one of the elect in 
the original and proper sense of the term; a truth which he illus- 
trates beautifully by a reference to our Liturgy, both in the daily 
service and occasional offices. We pray that the infant newly 
baptized may remain in the number of God’s faithful and elect 
children: and we also pray to our holy and most merciful Sa- 
viour, that most worthy Judge Eternal, to suffer us not at our last 
hour, for any pains of death, ¢o fall from him. The indefectible 
purpose, the irreversible decree, the seal of heaven fixing from all 
eternity the weal or woe of every human being, were unknown to 
Clement, Ignatius, Justin and Ireneus, and indeed to all the 
writers of the three first centuries. 

It may not be unsuitable to notice that Augustine was almost 
entirely ignorant of the Greek language, without a competent 
knowledge of which no one can be held qualified to expound the 
Scriptures. Gibbon remarks that the superficial learning of the 
Bishop of Hippo was contined to the Latin tongue; that he dis- 
liked and neglected the study of Greek; that he boldly sounded 
the dark abyss of grace, predestination, free will, and original sin; 
but that his “ orthodoxy was derived from the Manichzan school.” 
‘These circumstances would of themselves diminish our conti- 
dence in the deductions of Augustine, even though he did not 
stand alone among the Christian commentators of antiquity. 

We leave Mr. Faber’s book, and pass on to the other mentioned 
at the head of this article, which professes to treat of the same 
subject, though, it will soon appear, in a manner as different as 
possible, ‘The former appeals to Church History as the ground 
of its decisions ; the latter invites its reader to consult his own 
feelings, to weigh the matter in foro conscientia, to listen to the 
judgment of the inner man, to ponder the dictates of the heart, 
assuring him, if he does so, that he will no longer repose his be- 
lief in Calvinistic Election. 

Mr. Erskine has long enjoyed a high reputation in a certain 
section of the theological world as a zealous advocate’ of those 
Pa which distinguish the followers of the late Mr, Irvine. 

is several treatises, some of which have been noticed in this 
journal, indicate a strong and settled belief in the miracles 
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said to have been performed in the North, and even in the su- 
pernatural gift of tongues, Buta more dispassionate study of 
the principles and facts to which he formerly yielded his convic- 
tion, has satified him that he was deceived ; and accordingly, with 
that candour and love of truth which seem to pervade all the 
feelings of his heart, he now acknowledges that he had allowed 
himself to be misled, or, at all events, to adopt conclusions which 
his maturer thoughts refuse to sanction. 


“In two former publications of mine, the one entitled a ‘ Tract on 
the Gifts of the Spirit,’ the other, ‘ The Brazen Serpent,’ I have expressed 
my conviction that the remarkable manifestations which I witnessed in 
certain individuals in the West of Scotland, about eight years ago, were 
the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, of the same character as those of 
which we read in the New Testament. Since then, however, I have 
come to think differently, and I do not now believe that they were so. 
But I still continue to think that to any one whose expectations are 
formed by and founded on the declarations of the New ‘Testament, the 
disappearance of those gifts from the Church must be a greater difficulty 
than their re-appearance could possibly be. I think it but just to add 
that though I no longer believe that those manifestations were the gifts 
of the Spirit, my doubts as to their nature have not at all arisen from 
any discovery, or even suspicion, of imposture in the individuals in whom 
they have appeared. On the contrary, I can bear testimony that I have 
not often in the course of my life, met with men more marked by native 
simplicity and truth of character, as well as by godliness, than James and 
George M‘Donald, the two first in whom I witnessed those manifestations. 
Both these men are now dead, and they continued, I know, to their 
dying hour, in the confident belief that the work in them was of the Holy 
Ghost. I mention this for the information of the reader who may feel 
interested in their history, although it is a fact which does not influence 
my own conviction on the subject. To some it may appear as if I were 
assuming an importance to myself by publishing my change of opinion, 
but I am in truth only clearing my conscience, which requires me thus 


pe to withdraw a testimony which I had publicly given, when I no 
onger believe it myself.” 


Leaving the author to settle this case with his former friends, 
the believers in Mr, Irvine, we proceed to examme the grounds 
on which he has established his new faith as to the doctrine of 
Election. The result at which he arrives differs not essentially 
from that so ably recommended to our acceptance by Mr. Faber, 
though the medium whereby he has attained his end is, as we have 
already observed, totally unlike. He does not conceal that, for 
many years, he professed to hold the Calvinistic doctrine, modi- 
fied, as he acknowledges, “ very inconsistently,” by the belief of 
God’s love to all and of Christ having died for all; and yet when 
he looks back on the state of his mind, he now feels it would be 
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truer to say that he submitted to it rather than believed it. He 
submitted to it because he did not see how the language of the 
ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans could bear any other 
interpretation: though all the while he could not help feeling that, 
on account of a few difficult passages, he was giving up the plain 
and obvious meaning of all the rest of the Bible, which, in the 
most unequivocal language and in every page, seems to say to 
every man, “ See [ have set before thee, this day, life and good, 
“death and evil, therefore choose life that thou mayest live.” He 
could not help feeling that if the Calvinistic hypothesis were well 
founded, then ¢hat on which a real and righteous responsibility 
in man can alone be founded, is wanting; and that the slothful 
servant had reason when, in vindication of his unprofitableness, he 
said, “ I knew thee that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou 
*‘ hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed.” 
Above all, he could not help feeling that if God were such as the 
Calvinistic doctrine describes him, then the Creator of every man 
is not the friend of every man; and that when Christ was 
preached to sinners, the whole truth of God was not preached to 
them, for that there was something behind in the mind of God, 
giving the blessing to one and withholding it from another, so 
that the ministry of reconciliation was only an appendix to a 
deeper and more dominant ministry, in which the Almighty appeared 
simply as a sovereign without any moral attribute, and man was 
dealt with as a mere creature of necessity without any real respon- 
sibility. He relates that he was wont to rebuke the doubt of his 
heart by appealing to the words of Scripture, and especially by 
the consideration that the finite understanding of man was inca- 
pable of comprehending the infinite mind of God, But still he 
remained unsatisfied, because he met with passages in the Bible 
in which God invites and calls upon men to judge of the equality 
and righteousness of his ways, placing himself, as it were, at the 
bar of their consciences, and claiming from them a judgment tes- 
tifying to his righteousness and clearing him of all inequality, and 
that, not on the ground that his righteousness is above their un- 
derstanding, far less on the ground that he has a sovereign right 
to do as he pleases, but on the ground that his righteousness is 
such as men can judge of, and because it is clear and plain to 
that principle of judgment within them by which they approve or 
condemn their own actings and the actings of their fellow men. 
Had Mr. Erskine, in this state of mind, been qualified, like Mr. 
Faber, to ascend to the high fountains of Christian antiquity, and 
to draw from them the pure and living water of truth, his anxiety 
would have vanished and all his difficulties would have been re- 
moved. He would have discovered that the irrational and unscrip- 
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tural system against which the simple feelings of nature had risen 
in rebellion, was not held by those earliest Fathers of the Church 
who received their teaching from the Apostles, and that no coun- 
tenance can be claimed for it from the writings of any author of 
reputation during the first four hundred years after the era of Re- 
demption. He would have found that Augustine, when he intro- 
duced his speculations on Predestination and Election, was 
charged with neologism; that the great body of the faithful re- 
jected them ; and, moreover, that his opinions on those profound 
inquiries have been ascribed to a species of philosophy which St. 
Paul described as science falsely so called. 

The want of systematic learning betrays Mr. Erskine on many 
occasions, even where his views cannot be pronounced positively 
unsound, or in any great degree inconsistent with the analogy of 
faith, There is, besides, throughout his book a tendency to 
mysticism which sets at defiance all the ordinary rules of criticism, 
aud laughs to scorn nearly all the received principles of interpre- 
tation. His appeals to the rational conscience and the inward 
light proceed too much on the ground that, in the exposition of 
Scripture, every man must be law unto himself; whence it might 


be inferred, by a rash or careless commentator, ‘that the decisions 


of his own mind must be the ultimate test of truth. ‘There is, 
moreover, in some places a bold innovation on the established 
modes of speech oad meaning of words. For instance, he affixes 
to the phrase Natural Religion an import not only quite unjus- 
tified by the practice of good writers, but apparently inconsistent 
with the etymology of the terms. According to him, natural reli- 
gion does not mean any thing that “ man’s own intellect imagines 
“ or discovers of God and his relation to men; but only that in- 
“‘ ward knowledge of God and his purpose toward us that every 
“ human being gains or may gain by the striving and teaching of 
“the Spirit in his conscience.” Natural religion, he maintains, 
is synonymous with érue religion. It is not produced by that 
exercise of the intellect by which we trace effects to their causes, 
and thus arrive at a First Cause, which we call God ; but it springs 
from a real root in our nature, so that the doctrines of it are be- 
lieved not merely or chiefly on any outward authority whatever, 
nor on any process of reasoning whatever, but on the authority of 
an inward consciousness, in the same way as we believe that there 
isa God and that justice is right and injustice wrong. By the 
epithet natural, as used in this connection, he does not mean to 
refer to the source from which the suggestion of a doctrine first 
comes to us, but to the authority which nally seals it to us; and 
under this description of natural religion, he comprehends all doc- 
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trines which, though coming to us by external revelation, meet 
with or awaken the inward consciousness, and are thus known by 
us to be true on the authority of that consciousness. He opposes 
natural religion, not to revealed religion, but to what he calls 
*€ conventional religion’’—that is, religion adopted on external au- 


thority, without any living consciousness within our hearts cor- 
responding to it. 


“ Whilst a man is not feeling the voice in his conscience to be the 
voice of a Great Being who in this way comes near to him and desires to 
make Himself known to him, but is considering it and treating it as a 
part of himself, like his feelings of benevolence, or compassion, or re- 
gard for self-preservation, he may be acknowledging the truths of theo- 
logical science, or of the Bible, and he may be ordering his conduct 
according to the received maxims of the age or country in which he 
happens tolive: but he has not a religion which has a living root in his 
heart, he has a conventional and not a natural religion. He does not 
yet know God at first hand. The God of theology is a power or a prin- 
ciple, discerned by the intelligence through a logical process; the God 
of the conscience is a personal being, possessing a personal character, 
discerned by the conscience as light is by the eye. ‘Those whose know- 
ledge of God comes through theology often dispute as the Epicureans 
and others, whether there be such a thing as special providence, and 
whether it cares about the condition of individual men, and seeks the 
direction of their character and conduct ; whereas those who know God 
through their consciences, begin with those very points as the grounds 
and elements of their religion, and as matters not of inference but of 
consciousness. But some one may here interrupt me and say, ‘I have 
no consciousness of this within me, as you are pleased to call it, being 
any thing else than a part of my own nature, and especially I am not 
conscious of its proceeding from a Being distinct and separate from my- 
self; and surely you have no right to make your own consciousness, or 
your imagined consciousness, a general standard of human consciousness, 
or as indicating a general fact with regard to the condition of men.’ I 
answer that there are many things even in our physical constitution 
which whilst unattended to are not matters of consciousness, but which 
become so by being attended to. Thus the action of the stomach and 
of the heart, whilst we are occupied about other things, is not matter 
of consciousness to us in general. But if we read a book on the subject 
of these organs, and thus have our attention drawn to them, we gradually 
grow into a consciousness of their action. But this could not be, unless 
there were actually within us a dormant consciousness of this action prior 


to any such attention. Attention could not create that consciousness, it 
only awakens it.” 


This specimen may suffice to give the reader a notion of the 
ingenuity and perverseness of Mr. Erskine’s reasoning. But 
when he restricts himself to the proper subject of election, he 
throws away his mysticism and argues with all the clearness and 
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vigour of a true philosopher. For example, his remarks on 
Edwards's theory of free will are at once judicious and conclusive, 
striking at the root of the absurd doctrine which the American 
divine endeavours to engraft on the pure stock of revelation. 
This author, as every one knows, considers all men, whilst unre- 
generated, as still standing in that state of helplessness into which 
Adam’s fall brought human nature, and as being no otherwise 
affected by the redemption of Jesus Christ than as having been 
placed by it in such circumstances that God may now, consistently 
with justice, by a special act of grace, apply the benefits of it to 
such individuals as he chooses ; but he sees no gift of spiritual 
light or life, given to them as a race, in Christ. He thus regards 
them all as born heirs of a nature possessed exclusively by a cor- 
rupt will, and as destitute of any means of resisting it; and of 
course he concludes that nothing but a new and special power 
acting upon them from without, can rescue them from that ne- 
cessity of evil to which they are bound. ‘This is Edwards's hy- 
pothesis as to man’s condition, and he persuades himself, as he 
has succeeded in persuading many others, that this condition is 
consistent with a true liberty and responsibility, by adopting a 
definition of liberty which makes no reference whatever to the 
moral condition of man, and which therefore confounds his ra- 
tional liberty with the unconscious liberty of a beast. We agree 
with Mr. Erskine in thinking, that Edwards’s great success as a 
theological metaphysician, has arisen from the fact that this defi- 
nition has been generally passed over uncriticised and unques- 
tioned, and that the true answer to his book would consist in 
pointing out the incompleteness of the definition on which so 
much of his reasoning rests. 

The definition now mentioned is as follows, ‘“ Liberty is the 
power or advantage that any one has to do or to conduct as he 
pleases.” Now it is evident that this definition makes no re- 
ference to the moral condition of man, and in fact applies equally 
well to the liberty of a beast as to that of a man; for it requires 
nothing more in the subject than an inclination to act, and the 

wer to act according to that inclination. Edwards avails him- 
self, to the fullest extent, of the advantage which this definition 
gives him. He tests by it the condition of man such as the 
highest Calvinist supposes him to be, namely, destitute alike of 
all inclination and of all means to resist the power of evil; and 
because he finds that amidst all this destitution, there is still left 
him the inclination to do evil, and the power to act according to 
that inclination, he pronounces him as free as it is possible to 
conceive a creature to be, and of course thoroughly responsible. 
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By this definition, also, he proves the consistency of absolute 
unconditional decrees of election and reprobation with liberty 
and responsibility; because, notwithstanding the darkest of these 
decrees, the inclination and the power to do evil are still left to 
the reprobate. As therefore his whole demonstration of the con- 
sistency of the Calvinistic view of man’s condition with liberty, 
rests on the accuracy of the definition, it will follow that if the 
definition be proved inadequate or faulty, the demonstration must 
fall to the ground. Mr. Erskine undertakes to accomplish this 
task, and on the ruins of the hypothesis which will be thereby 
overthrown, he hopes to establish a more reasonable principle ; 
showing that the true notion of human liberty requires conditions 
utterly incompatible with the common doctrine of Election. 

“ If I wish,” says he, ** to remove an animal from one field to 
another, I have only to remove his food, and the animal follows 
his own natural impulse, and exercising ‘ the power to do as he 
pleases,’ goes to the place which I[ have destined for him. Ac- 
cording to Edwards’s definition of liberty, this animal is perfectly 
free; but surely it is not free, with a liberty which we could con- 
sider suitable to a moral being. We cannot but see that the de- 
finition here proves itself to be too wide, because it lets things 
pass through it which ought not to pass through it; and that it 
is deficient in discrimination, because it makes no distinction 
between the blind liberty of a beast, and the rational liberty of a 
man; we cannot therefore be justified in placing any dependence 
upon it. But let us pursue this path a little further. In the 
same way that I manage this animal, a ruling man of governing 
talents may manage his fellow men, and without putting any con- 
straint upon them, may make use of their appetites, and passions, 
and interests, so as to accomplish purposes by them of which 
they are perfectly ignorant, and in which they have no sympathy 
with him, but the contrary. They are thus blind, unconscious 
tools in his hands, and yet in all that they do, they only exercise 
‘their power or opportunity of doing as they please.’ It is 
evident that neither the animal, nor men who are under such 
management, can properly be called free, because although they 
act according to their own purposes, they are unacquainted with 
the real dominant purpose which is to be fulfilled by their act- 
ings, and in subordination to which all their private purposes 
have been foreseen and arranged. So far, then, the animal and 
the men thus managed are on an equal footing with respect to 
liberty, or rather to bondage. But there is this difference be- 
tween them, that the animal is incapable of any higher freedom 
than that which it has, whilst the men.are. The animal is inca- 
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pable of entering into my purpose in wishing to remove it from 
one place to another, and therefore [ cannot get it to become a 
co-operator with me, but am necessarily obliged to address to it 
a subordinate motive quite separate from my real purpose. 
Whereas the men are capable of entering into the purpose of 
their ruler, and if that purpose embraces their interests as well as 
his own, he may, by disclosing it to them, be delivered from the 
necessity of employing subordinate means to influence them, and 
may henceforth have the benefit of their exertions in the capacity 
of friends and coadjutors, instead of using them as unconscious 
instruments. If he succeed in this object, they will evidently 
become free in a sense in which they were not before—they be- 
come free in relation to him and to his purpose—for they are no 
longer used by him for the advancement of his purpose under the 
semblance and notion of advancing a purpose of their own, and 
they now act with a conscious view to that object which is the 
real ultimate object of their acting.” 

The idea of liberty, of which we get a glimpse here, is, that it 
consists in a sympathy, or agreement of choice, with regard to the 
dominant purpose of our acting, with the ruling and directing 
mind which appoints our acting ; and the capacity of liberty con- 
sequently consists in a capacity for such sympathy. We thus 
arrive at a principle which distinguishes the blind liberty of a 
beast from the rational and moral liberty of a man ; and we can- 
not allow any definition of human liberty to be just ‘and complete 
which does not embrace this principle. But in order more distinctly 
to understand the conditions which are necessary to this sympathy, 
and of course to moral liberty, let us suppose that the object 
which the imaginary ruling man has to accomplish through the 
instrumentality of his fellow men, is a purely selfish object, and 
directly opposed to the interests of those he is making use of to 
procure it; is it not evident that, in such circumstances, he never 
can by any disclosure of his purposes, gain their voluntary co- 
operation with him, inasmuch as they can never sympathize with 
him in that which they know to be hurtful to themselves? And 
hence it is also perfectly evident, that to subjects placed in such 
circumstances—that is, In a state ‘of subjection to a ruler who has 
a design contrary to their good—rational liberty is impossible. 
But when we have once admitted the principle that, in order to 
be free, we must sympathize with our ruler in the dominant pur- 
pose which he has with regard to our actings, we must carry it to 
the Head of Creation ; for it is evident that whilst there remains a 
ruler or a purpose more dominant than those with which we are 
acquainted, we are still in bondage. And before we can be truly 
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and essentially free, as moral and accountable beings, we must 
embrace the purpose entertained by the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe, and be animated with a desire to pursue it, as contri- 
buting at once to his glory and our ultimate good. If it be dis- 
covered that we have not such minds as are capable of entering 
into that purpose, then it is also discovered that we are incapable 
of moral freedom; and that, too, on the same ground as the su 
posed animal, led by its appetite from field to field, though our 
deficiency occurs at a higher part of the scale. Or, if it be dis- 
covered that the dominant purpose of the ruler is not for our ad- 
vantage, and does not embrace our happiness, then it is at the 
same moment discovered that we are in circumstances in which it 
is impossible we can be free, because it is impossible that we 
can have sympathy with the ruler or in his purpose. — It is ob- 
vious that this view of liberty completely does away with Ed- 
wards’s attempt to prove that the theory of Calvinism is consis- 
tent with human liberty; his attempt, namely, to show that man 
is free, even on the supposition that he is lying under a degree of 
reprobation, and abandoned by God to the power of the evil 
spirit. His definition, im short, on-which the whole scheme is 
founded, is a mere abstraction, which makes no reference either 
to the nature of man, or to his relation with God. 

There is another objection to the Calvinistic hypothesis, which 
must occur even to the least reflecting, namely, that it is imprac- 
ticable, considered either as a rule of life or ground of hope ; and 
this bar to its reception is not in the smallest degree diminished 
by that modification of its general principles which found favour 
in the eyes of Baxter, Milner, and others of the same school. 
‘The Genevan system is complete and impregnable, if its basis be 
left unassailed. If the postulata be granted, the demonstration 
cannot be questioned, however inconsistent it may appear with 
the natural feelings of the human heart, or even with the main 
tenor of divine revelation. ‘The Christian world is therefore greatly 
indebted to such writers as Mr. Faber, who show that Calvinism 
is a corruption of the pure faith once delivered to the Fathers ; 
that it was unknown in the earliest ages of the Church; and that 
it effected not its entrance within the pale of the Catholic com- 


munion without a struggle on the part of the faithful, and an open 
protest that it was a bold innovation. 
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Art. IIf.—1. The 51st Report of the Society for the Support 
and Encouragement of Sunday Schools throughout the British 
Dominions. 1837. 

2. The 34th Annual Report of the Sunday School Union. 1837. 

3. The 32d Report of the British and Foreign School Society. 1837. 

4. The 26th Report of the National Society for promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the. Principles of the Established 
Church throughout England and Wales. 1837. — 

5. The \st Annual Report of the Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society. 1837. 

6. The 1st Publication of the Central Society of Education, 
1837—and, Schools for the Industrious Classes, or the Present 
State of Education among the Working People of England, 


published under the Superintendence of the Central Society of 


Education. 1837. 


Ir diligent exertions and vehemence of declamation will ensure the 
success of the wishes of any party, we may shortly expect to witness 
a complete and fundamental change throughout the country in re- 
spect of educational affairs. But if solid facts and well grounded 
arguments are needful for the conviction of the public, and 
for bringing the sober-minded portion of the community to ac- 
quiesce in a mighty disturbance of existing institutions, and an 
experiment which cannot be divested of tremendous hazard, then, 
the day may yet be distant when the reformers of schools and 
schoolmasters shall see the fulfilment of their desires. This 
assertion is made with reference to grand and fundamental 
changes, such as are in agitation at the present moment, and not 
to that gradual improvement and extension of existing institu- 
tions, which we should be the first to hail with joy, and promote 
to the full extent of our powers. 

We were ourselves of the number of those who thought not 
long ago that the signs of the times were indicative of a crisis 
and consummation in regard to the educational interests of the 
country most deeply to be deplored. The speeches of ministers, 
the hints thrown out by their acknowledged organs in the press, and 
the popular nature of a mighty cry which had been raised, (popu- 
lar we mean among those who are to be captivated by pleasing 
and promising sounds,) made us suppose that government would 
come forward, in its own name, with some grand and compre- 
hensive educational scheme. That henceforth the old machinery, 
(well as it had done its work considering the difficulty to be en- 
countered,) was to be broken up and sold off, and a new patent 
apparatus of unheard-of powers to be introduced. And, what 
inference was more natural, when it was observed that the educa- 
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tion committees for England and Wales had apparently travelled 
out of their way both years of their sitting, and tacked on to the 
evidence, which was obtained in the usual manner, information 
procured by a different process, and favouring, if not actually an- 
nouncing, the approaching change. We allude to the supplemen- 
tary dissertation of Lord Brougham in 1834, sent in after he had 
seen the evidence of other witnesses, and the meetings of the 
committee were concluded ; and to the evidence of Mr, J. Simp- 
son during seven days before the committee on education in Ire- 
land, in which the whole system of unsparing change in every 
department of education is detailed and advocated at great 


length; and the matter is (we had almost said) summed up thus: 
—(conclusion of 7th day.) | 


“ And now that the country is under the operation of a new constitu- 
tion, recognizing the right of the lower classes, in a greater degree than 
ever, to interfere in their self-government, do not you think that it is a 
matter no longer of choice, but actually incumbent upon an enlightened 
and patriotic ministry, as soon as possible, to take up this question of 
education, with a view to a legislative settlement ?—I think that that 
course is no longer a matter of choice, it isa matter of stern necessity, 
and points out the only way in which we can expect to reap from the 
great measure of reform those national and social advantages which it is 
intended to produce: and we shall find that its working will be irritating, 
grating and unsatisfactory, till we shall see the day of a much greater 
diffusion of light, and knowledge, and morality than at present. 

‘At present a great portion of the population can read and write ; and 
is it not to be apprehended that many of the evils which are dreaded from 
the diffusion of education are infinitely more probable from the sort of 
false or mis-education to which the lower classes of the people are ex- 
posed, than if an efficient and ameliorated system of education was put 
in action by the powers of the government and the people combined ?— 
I have no doubt of it, &c. 

‘* What then do you conceive to be the duty of the government and 
the legislature upon this subject ?—I think their course is clear ; legis- 
lation is forthwith required. 

‘In Ireland we have already considerable facilities for this purpose, in 
the establishment of such a board, and in the inclination which is evinced 
by their last Report of carrying out into effect one of the suggestions 
you have offered: would you not think that with such facilities before 
us, it would be a matter of great interest and duty, on the part of the 
government, to consolidate these advantages as soon as possible by a 
legislative measure ?—I am persuaded that Ireland is in a position to 
make the great experiment effectually, and that the great educational 
battle for England and Scotland is to be fought there, &c. England 
and Scotland will see the great plan tried in Ireland, and I expect it will 
be so well and so effectively tried, that its direct transference to this coun- 


try, making allowance for certain local peculiarities, will be matter of 
very easy legislation.” 
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But, it is one thing for the warrior to gird on his harness and 
make trial of the buckler and the shield, and another thing 
to go forth to try his weapons in the mortal struggle of the fight. 
And after all, though there were other matters besides those 
which are here referred to in support of the opinion we had 
adopted previously, we now apprehend that our conclusions 
were prematurely formed. A different course has been adopted 
already on the part of government, a course by which they 
appear to renounce all such hazardous enterprize. They have 
quietly suffered, or rather encouraged, the old champion to go 
forth to fight their battle in his own name; and he has man- 
fully girded on his armour for the conflict—and there he is ready, 
if needful, to cover their own retreat. Moreover, there is not 
any thing now of that sanguine confidence and devoted ardour 
within the parliament which has been heard and witnessed with- 
out the walls of that house. And even the voice without is com- 
paratively still. We are well aware of the prophetical declama- 
tions of men of influence in certain quarters ; and are not by any 
means disposed to disregard or trifle with their words,—they tell 
us, that “the public mind is every day becoming more and more 
busied with the bearings of the subject,—that already (1837) a 
committee on English education has terminated its evidence,— 
another, on Irish, is about to report ;—two others on the Irish 
education board are occupied at this moment in the House; Lord 
Brougham has his bill; an address to the crown is to be moved ; 
statistical societies are formed, &c.* And, again, besides these 
matters, the “ principle of the compulsory system is acknow- 
ledged in the case of the factory children, and the principle of 
government interference without regard to religious party in the 
educational grants of 20,000/. a year, &c.”+ But we have 
carefully considered what this specious boasting is worth, And 
we are sure that there are antagonist statements to be advanced, 
which possess the solid character of facts, and are quite equal to 
stand their ground against any such assertions as these. _ In the first 
place—This whole matter of the education committees, which 
seem to be arranged like an army against us, (four are enume- 
rated in the foregoing summary,) resolves itself into the Report of 
one, so far as our argument is concerned, viz. the committee for 
England and Wales ; it sat during two sessions, and terminated its 
business on each occasion in the following words:—‘‘ The com- 
mittee find themselves unable to report any opinion to the House ; 
~—they will therefore content themselves with referring the House 


* Thos. Wyse, Esq. M. P. if Second Art. of first Publication of the Central Edu- 
cation Society, p. 63. 
t B. Hawes, Esq. M. P. in Tenth Art. of the first Publication of the Central Eda- 
cation Society, p. 281. 
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to the Evidence, and expressing a hope that the House will, early 
in the next session, direct a further prosecution of inquiry upon a 
subject which they deem of the highest national importance.” 
But there was no vigour in the proceedings during the second 
year, and the suggestion for the re-appointment of the commit- 
tee was not attended to when Parliament met again; nor do we 
hear that there is any disposition to revive its meetings now, but 
the contrary. A committee, after the lapse of one whole session, 
has been appointed, not generally for England, but for large 
towns. As to the bill of Lord Brougham, whether in the ses- 
sion we have just referred to, or in that of the present year, our 
inferences from the politeness and flattery with which it was re- 
ceived are not very favourable to the success of his lordship’s 
hopes. It is obvious that there can be nothing more convenient 
for the government than to have such a measure in suspense be- 
fore the House. It is no trifling accommodation in the discharge 
of public business to have his lordship’s mind so innocently en- 
gaged as in reveries of the mighty changes he is about to effect. 
Considering the relative position and the difference of feeling 
which exists between the two Houses of Parliament, it is better, 
without question, that their lordships should discuss the matter 
among themselves, than that another bill should come up from 
the lower House only to die the natural death. And it must be 
wonderously agreeable for ministers to be able at any moment to 
overthrow the whole scheme which is before the House, and to leave 
the blame of failure not on the ministry, but on one whose back is 
now inured to the bearing of such a burden. Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech on Ist December, betrayed indications of considerable self- 
complacency at the position in which he and his colleagues thus 
stood ; nor did the noble advocate of the measure himself appear 
altogether unaware of the position in which he himself was 
placed. He said, and it excited a smile, that, with regard to the 
former bill, which was the same in principle with that he now 
brought in, notwithstanding the labour he had taken in forming 
an abstract and digest, to enable the House to comprehend the 
subject with the least possible trouble, 

** Yet it was not attended to at the beginning of the session, because 
it was then too early, and it was not attended to at the end of the ses- 
sion, because it was then too late. I cannot say (he added) that your 
lordships were prevented applying yourselves to the subject at the be- 
ginning of the session on account of the press of business, for there was 
none; and for some time afterwards your lordships did just as much. 
At the end of the session there came an event,&c. . . . . andno 
further public business could be transacted.”* 


As to the principle of compulsory education just referred to as. 
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the sign of an approaching consummation in these matters, we 
submit that the case of the factory children is not in point. ‘The 
drift and design of the act, and the principle it contains, is simply 
this, that children shall not be overworked ; and in proof that 
such provision is effectually secured, it is enacted that besides the 
limitation as to hours of employment at the factory, they are to 
produce a certificate of hours usefully employed elsewhere. That 
mind must, indeed, be very strangely infatuated, which can pervert 
such a sober and temperate arrangement to secure the health of 
children, and prevent the abuse of young apprentices, (many of 
whom are at a distance from their friends,) into a formal admis- 
sion by the great council of the nation, of the propriety of a 
compulsory national education of the young. And how can the 
annual grant of 20,000/. a year be regarded as any proof that 
government is disposed to incur the requisite expense for a na- 
tional education carried on by the state? We have, for the five 
years it has been voted, deduced an inference of the very opposite 
kind, It has seemed to us like an indirect voucher that help might 
be looked for to limited extent, but that no notion was seriously 
entertained of adding any item of moment to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s account. And we inferred that government 
were not disposed (whatever theory, or whatever convictions, they 
might otherwise entertain,) to disturb the operations of existing 
societies for education and the voluntary principle which has so 
long been at work. 

In 1884 Dr. N. H. Julius, the conductor of an educational 
journal and statistical work under the sanction of the ministry in 
Prussia, was examined before the education committee on En- 
gland and Wales. We have reason to know that while his gene- 
ral statements stimulated the desires of all members who were 
looking for the blessings of national centralization and continen- 
tal schemes, his plain business-like financial exposition, threw a 
dark and thick cloud over their views. ‘There was no one point 
on which the opinions of the committee were more completely 
settled by the evidence they obtained than this, viz. that consider- 
ations of expense forbade the entertainment of the grand and 
comprehensive schemes which should give the whole management 
of scholastic affairs and interests into the hands of government. 
But it was not for them to report on such a matter, and thus 

uash all the pleasing speculations and theories of the day. Dr. 
Julius explained that the schoolmasters throughout Prussia were 
generally provided with a house and garden, (which in England 
is not the case, where such provision consequently would have to 
be made,) and that the salary of those in country places was little 
more than 10/. a year ;—some received only that sum ;—the sala- 
ties of others varied up to S0/. as a maximum ;—and that in the 
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larger towns and in Berlin the maximum salary might be 60/. a 
year. (In England, however, the present scale of salaries 1s 
about double of these amounts.) Under such circumstances 
in Prussia, he said, ‘ the general current annual expense of the 
whole education (including the universities) amounted to 300,000/. 
and made more than a twenty-fifth part of the whole expenditure 
of the monarchy.” 

Mr. Simpson, in his evidence, p. 140, said, “ it would require 
at least as large a grant as the great grant to the West India pro- 
prietors to establish a system of national education all over the 
empire, and perhaps greater;” ‘‘ yes, (he repeated,) twenty mil- 
lions; as much has often been granted for the fitting out of a 
fleet, &c.” But be was aware that the legislature and the coun- 
try would be frightened at such a sum, he feared it must be ob- 
tained gradually and by successive votes; and, p. 103, the sala- 
ries of the board of education, he thought, should be as high as 
those of the judges, they (the education board) would be quite 
as important functionaries, and ought to be made so by the govern- 
ment. 

Such is the expense which the advocates of a new plan of 
education honestly avow they shall require to bé incurred. And, 
the various assertions made in the first publication of the Central 
Society of Education, are fully in accordance with such a scale. 
Nor are we prepared to say that the calculations are very far wide 
of the truth, or would exceed the necessities of the case which is 
supposed. But we do not scruple to hazard a somewhat decided 
opinion that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has no notion of 
incurring such responsibilities, nor does any one of the ministry 
seriously entertain an idea of the kind. On the contrary, the 
meagre allowance which has been doled out in so noble a cause, 
and the half offer of assistance in promoting normal schools, 
which has first been made and then silently withdrawn,* convince 
us that the government views are altogether of a different kind. 
Nor do the leading advocates of the measure seriously think that 
the legislature are in earnest on the subject. 


’ 


“* True it is, they tell us, that some years must elapse before a bill for 
national education, such as the people of this country ought to demand, 
will pass the House of Lords (where the bill of this session is now hap- 
pily and safely lodged!) but a bill for education is not at the present 
moment a sine qud non. Ministers have the power in their own hands, 
assisted by a simple vote of the House of Commons, of extending in- 


definitely the number of schools, and of commencing a reform in those 
which already exist.’’+ 
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Adunitting, as we do, wita certain qualifications, the truth of 
the last paragraph, it is because the ministry possess this power, 
and have had it all along, and because they avail themselves of it 
to so very small an extent, that we confidently infer that there is 
no more intention on their part to carry the great educational 
measure, than there is desire on the part of the country at large 
that a bill for such a purpose should be passed. 

Let those, however, who are in high places, and on whose fiat 
we are supposing the question to turn, let them be permitted 
only to speak for themselves. While we hear them, be it remem- 
bered that the grand educational scheme involves, according to 
some of its warmest advocates, the compulsory attendance of 
children in schools, as in Prussia ; according to others, the entire 
separation of religious instruction from the every-day business of 
schools ; and according to all, the transferring into the hands of 
government, or a central board, of which the government must 
form a part, the whole supervision and control of school affairs. 

The debate which recently took place in the House of Lords 
began with a speech from the Bishop of London on the presen- 
tation of a petition against a compulsory education of the people, 
and the exclusively secular character which the petitioners had 
heard that some persons were desirous to have enforced with the 
sanction of the law. His lordship said, 


‘“‘ A feeling appears to have gone forth through the country, that it is 
the intention of her majesty’s government to introduce some measure of 
this kind. I do not believe this to be the case: I do not think it at all 
probable, after the course pursued by ministers for some years past. 
They have adopted the wiser plan of granting a sum of money for the 
furtherance of education generally, and leaving its application to those 
societies who are able to meet it with funds of their own: both of 
which proceed on the principle, that religious instruction should form 
the basis of all education. This is a much wiser course than it would 
be to attempt to interfere in a compulsory manner, and to enforce a 


system which I am well convinced the people of this country would 
never obey.” 


This was a challenge calculated to ascertain the mind of 
ministers, and of any who were interested particularly in the 
subject. It was immediately met by Lord Brougham in the most 
unqualified terms. And his lordship’s assertions were confirmed 
oy hae Lansdowne a few nights afterwards. 


‘* Lord Brougham.—I do not believe that either on the part of her 
majesty’s government—on the part of any set of men,—be they in of- 
fice or out of office—be they corporate or unincorporated,—or, on the 
part of any individual who bas education at heart, and being impressed 
with a sense of its paramount importance, is also acquainted with the 

ple of this country,—there can exist any intention of promoting 
gislative measures, either for the purpose of making the education of 
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the people compulsory on the people, (God forbid! unless it be intend- 
ed to make education hateful to them,) or upholding a system of national 
education which shall exclude religious instruction altogether. I have 
not heard of any such design in any quarter.”—Jirror of Parliament, 
part 44], p. 139. 

“* Lord Lansdowne.—It is unnecessary for me to say, after the conver- 
sation which took place in this house a few evenings ago, that no inten- 
tion exists, on the part of the government, to force the adoption of a 
compulsory system of education on the country, or to favour any system 
from which religious instruction is excluded. Not only is that the fact, 
not only can I aver that such a project has never entered into the con- 
templation of government, but I believe I may confidently say, that it 
ee ag thought of by any body of men whatsvever.”"—Jbid. part 442, 
274. | 

The evening before the Lord President of the council made 
this declaration, the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, upon Mr. Slaney’s motion for a select committee to con- 
sider the best means of providing useful education for the chil- 


dren of the poorer classes in large towns throughout England 
and Wales, said, 


‘“‘ I am quite certain that if any plan were adopted in which the reli- 
gious feelings of this country were not consulted, it would be a decided 
failure, and an obstacle to the introduction of any plan hereafter. . . 
- + . When I give my assent to the motion of my honourable friend, 
I am impressed with the belief that it will be proper for parliament to 
take decisive measures for the promotion of education, but that it is a 
question which no government ought to take up without due considera- 
tion, because if they were to introduce any plan which might excite either 
resentment or repugnance in the people of this country on account of 
their religious feelings, or that would create additional motives for dis- 
sension between the Established Church and the great body of the Dis- 
senters ; they would not be furthering, they would be only obstructing, 
the great cause which we all have at heart. Therefore when I express 
an anxious hope that some such plan will be adopted, I wish particularly 
to guard myself against any pledge to any specific plan.”’—Mirr. Parl, 
part 442, p. 204. 

If such is the language of men who have matured a com- 
prehensive scheme of their own to bring forward, or who have 
any specific plans at all in view different from those which are 
now in Operation, we are utterly ata loss to comprehend how 
their integrity and honesty can remain unaffected. Or, rather, if 
such language is not a distinct pledge that no new principle of 
important interference with educational affairs is contemplated, 
we know not what a public declaration is worth. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which we are drawn by the pre- 
ceding observations and extracts, is just this, that the minds of our 
senators and of the public at large are still open and ready to 
hear arguments in favour of preserving and improving the existing 
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state of scholastic affairs. We propose to set forth some such 
reasons in further confirmation of this conclusion, as are grounded 
upon facts, and may, we think, tend to open and clear the eyes of 
certain persons to the real bearings of the question of education, 
considering the position in which the country now stands, We 
speak of the opening and clearing of the eyes of the understanding, 
because we are satisfied that many have been blinded by the dust 
which has been raised of late about this affair, (whether de- 
signedly or intentionally, we will not say). It is however to be 
avowed freely, and the assertion shall be substantiated by a selec- 
tion from passages now before us (numbers of which must be 
omitted from want of space), that some of the popular productions 
of the day are full of partial statements, and omissions of matter 
which properly forms a part and parcel of what is adduced, for 
the purpose of influencing the judgment of readers; which 
things are by no means creditable to the cotien! feelings and taste. 

On the whole, it has been thought that in the present state of 
things, and considering the difficulty which there is in getting 
access, or in finding time to examine reports, statistical tables, 
parliamentary documents, &c. &c., we should serve the cause best if 
we were to put forth, in the first place, a kind of catalogue raisonné 
on the subject of education; and afterwards submit the conclu- 
sions which appear naturally to follow from them. Materials 
exist in abundance for such a task. The history of schools in 
this country may be traced from its early rise to the fulness (com- 
paratively) of stature which it has now attained. There are 
documents tolerably succinct, besides those which stand at the 
head of this article, which enable us to show what is actually 
doing by different parties throughout the country; what various 
plans it has been supposed we might adopt with good effect; what 
would satisfy the feelings of benevolent persons who have hitherto 
freely devoted their wealth, and time, and strength in promoting 
schools, and stir up a godly jealousy among them that they should 
press on even more zealously and effectually than before, in their 
service of love ;—and what, from the avowed practices and prin- 
ciples of such people, must tend to thwart and embarrass and 
disgust them, and introduce confusion and enmity, where now 
indeed there is rivalry and competition, but where there is no open 
breach of harmony and peace. 

A document put forth by the National Society in 1832, and 
circulated by that body as a single sheet, will help us a good way 
in the first part of the task we here propose. It is entitled, 
“ History of the Rise and Progress of Schools for the Religious 
Edscation of of the Poor,” and appeared in the Society’s 21st Re- 
port, for 1832. 

Schools are traced from the Reformation of the National 
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Church to the present time, and some facts are gleaned from do- 


cuments of an earlier date. ‘The following abstract contains 
some of the principal heads :— 


“ From‘ The Survey of London’ by Mr. Stow, it appears that three 
principal schools belonged to three principal churches in the metropolis 
in A.D. 1140; that there were poor scholars ( pauperes scholares) con- 
nected with every cathedral church, and some other helps. ‘The foun- 
dations of Winchester, a. p. 1382; Eton, a. vp. 1446; and &. Paul's 
School, a. p, 1508; of Christ Church, Newgate, in 1553; of West- 
minster, in 1559; Merchant Tailor’s School, 1561; and other similar 
foundations are detailed. It seems that there was a bill in 1539, for 
‘ converting religious houses to a better use,’ and a plan on the part of 
Archbishop Cranmer for ‘ grammar schools in every shire.” The strictly 
ecclesiastical arrangements are detailed and shown to have afforded a con- 
siderable help in enlightening the people. Some singular schemes of a 
Mr. Nedham, in 1663, are referred to as expressly designed for the 
poorest class, which is proved among other things by the quaintness of 
his appeal to the humane :—‘ Take notice of the rabble we meet in the 
streets, it must needs pity any Christian heart to see the little dirty in- 
fantry which swarms up and down the alleys and lanes, &c.’ The plans 
(and schools now existing and flourishing) which Archbishops Tillotson 
and ‘Tenison formed ; ‘ the constellation of noble designs which bright- 
ened the prospects of the religious world’ at the beginning of the last 
century; the rise of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
and for Propagating the Gospel; and the public annual assembling of 
charity schools in the metropolis, are related, with the extraordinary 
efforts of that age ; the collections by the clergy after week-day lectures ; 
the plan of paying for education in part; an improved organization of 
parish clerks; the help of offertory money; the produce of charity 
boxes in the Church ; the voluntary collecting of taxes in certain places 
that the poundage might go to the cause of schools; the farming of 
street lamps, and maintaining of and boarding parish children in other 
places with the same design, furnish interesting proofs of the spirit of 
the age. Then, there are three plans specially enumerated, which had 
each its day. 1. The Wiltshire Village School System ; 2. The plan of 
the Welsh Circulating Schools; and 3. The ‘ Petty School’ plan in the 
Isle of Man, which were “the foundation of catechising.’ After this 
follows the rise of Sunday-schools, and the gradual ripening and whiten- 
ing towards the harvest which after-ages were to bring in. In 1796 
the well known efforts of ‘ The Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor’ are related ; and lastly, the source of whatever has followed, 
the discovery at Madras by Dr. Bell, and the skilful application and 
development of the system of mutual tuition by that person and Mr. 
Lancaster,” &c., 


In all this history, which is exceedingly interesting, and within 
the power of any person to procure by asking at the National 
Society's Central School, the most remarkable fact, to our appre- 
hension, is this, viz. that the whole is the result of the benevolent 
and voluntary exertions of individuals. We believe it to be per- 
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fectly true that, “in the English Statute Book from Queen 
Elizabeth to the present day no notice occurs of schools and 
schoolmasters, nor any reference to education in England, except 
by restrictions on schoolmasters: imposing disabilities and inca- 
pacities, instead of providing support and encouragement,””* 

It might be worth while to stop and inquire here, who they are, 
and by what principles and spirit they are influenced, who would 
erect their machinery to stop the stream which has thus flowed 
for ages widening and deepening its bed as it went on, and adapt- 
ing itself to the increasing wants of the nation at large; a flood 
which has made and forced out a passage for itself, and adapted 
its course to the necessities and inequalities of the soil through 
which it has flowed? It might be worth while to ask those 
who talk of our present broken cisterns as decayed, and as in- 
capable of holding any water at all, what mighty supplies they 
have to open, which shall fertilize and gladden the face of the soil 
with a rapidity or an efficacy exceeding or even equalling that 
which has marked the history of ages gone by ? 

But the answer to such inquires will become more apparent 
as we bring forward other facts, in connexion with the subject, 
which press on our attention, and fill up the chasm which occurs 
at the point where the history (to which we have briefly referred) 
concludes, 

The compilers of the Education Abstract made upon the Returns 
ordered by Parliament in 1833, saw the value of this history and 
printed it as an appendix to their Report. They coupled with it 
also some 


“Remarks on the Four Chief Educational Societies in the Metropolis, 
extracted from their Annual Reports for 1834, and from the Evidence 
given by the Officers of those Societies before aCommittce of the House 
of Commons in the same year, with a view of explaining the cause and 
showing the extent of Duplicate Entries in the school returns.” 


This is a valuable summary for the purpose of showing what 
has been and what is doing in the country for the education of the 
people. Taken in connexion with the reports, &c. which stand 
at the head of our article, it would furnish a complete account on 
the subject. Its importance induces us to offer an abstract of the 
following kind: 

“I, Among the societies, the first, in regard to the date of its origin, 
is‘ The Society for the support and encouragement of Sunday-schools 
throughout the British dominions,’ established in London in 1785. It 
arose out of the exertions of Mr. R. Raikes of Gloucester, and the Rev. 
T. Stock, in 1783. | 

“ The committee, 18 in number, consists in equal parts of members 
of the Church of England and Protestant Dissenters. The assistance 


* Poor Reports, vol. iv. Introduction, p. 36. 
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which it renders to schools is by grants of books ; and all schools which 
receive its aid are bound to attend some place of worship every Sunday, 
where practicable, and not to teach writing on the Sabbath-day. 

*‘ II. The society instituted next after this,-viz. in 1803, is ‘The 
Sunday-school Union.’ Its objects are, 1. To encourage Sunday- 
school teachers to greater exertions; 2. To improve the methods of 
tuition; 3. To enlarge existing and establish new schools; 4. To 
supply books, &c. Its scholars are generally connected with some con- 
gregation, and attend on the Lord's Day at its place of worship. 

** The committee consists of 36 members, with all clergymen and dis- 
senting ministers who contribute to the funds. Since June, 1824, they 
have recommended the country Unions to admit into connexion with 
them such schools only whose conductors are of orderly character, and 
who hold the doctrines of the Deity and Atonement of Jesus Christ, the 
divine influences of the Holy Spirit, and that all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God. 

* It is stated that the Sunday-schools of the Union have been doubled 
in their amount within the last fifteen years. 

“III. The next institution is ‘The British and Foreign School So- 
ciety,’ formed in 1808. It arose out of the exertions made by Mr. Lan- 
caster, and is designed to promote the education of the working classes 
of every denomination. Books or papers are published for the use of 
the schools. ‘The Societ — the principle of liberty of conscience, 
and the utter abolition of religious tests in connexion with common day 
school education. ‘The Society has no connexion with Sunday-schools ; 
no catechism or creed is introduced, nor is any form of prayer taught or 
used in the schools. [It maintains a model school in the Borough-road, 
and trains all persons who desire to be qualified as teachers of youth. 
Schools supplied with teachers at its expense are required to be open to 
the children of parents of all denominations. Grants of school materials, 
and small donations, are sometimes voted by the Society to schools. ‘The 
teachers seldom continue in training at the model school for so much as 
three months. 

‘* A committee of 48 subscribers conducts the affairs. 

* The schools of this Society are not brought into union by means 
of any form or terms; and (except in the metropolis) no returns have 
been obtained of the number of children receiving education in them. 

“IV. The fourth Society is ‘The National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the principles of the Established Church through- 
out Englandand Wales.’ It wasformed in 1811, and adopted the discovery 
made by the Rev. Dr. Bell, at Madras, in 1797. The committee, compris- 
ing the Bishops, are appointed by charter, and 16 other members are elected. 
The Society maintains a central school in the Sanctuary, Westminster, 
and provides for the instruction of masters and mistresses, who continue 
under its care upon an average for five months each. The Society pro- 
motes 1. Schools for infants under six or seven years of age; 2. Sun- 
day and Daily Schoois for children from six or seven to about thirteen ; 
and 3. Sunday-schools, chiefly for those who are engaged in labour 
during the week, the evening being the only time, except on the Lord’s 
Day, when they profit by the school, Schools of the first and last men- 
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tioned class are frequently combined. The progress of National schools 
has taken place at the following rate, viz.:—In 1813 there were 230 
schools, with 40,484 children; in 1820, 1,614 schools, with about 
200,000 scholars ; in 1830, 2,609 places, containing 3,670 schools, with 
about 346,000 scholars; and 1835, 3,624 places, with 5,559 schools, 
containing 516,181 scholars. 

The Society has collected and expended above 100,000/., and an 
additional 20,000/. through the medium of its district institutions ; and 
has thus produced an outlay of oe raised by benevolent contribu- 
tions, to the amount of above 500,000/. on school-rooms. Schools enter 
into union with the Society, or with some of its district branches, and 
engage to adopt the National system of teaching, to attend on divine 
service on the Lord's Day, to use the religious tracts of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. ‘There are twenty-four District So- 
cieties in England and Wales, which are in connexion with this Institu- 
tion, and make grants of money, and thirty-four Corresponding Societies, 
which have not funds for that purpose. Under these (in the principal 
towns of the kingdom) there are forty-two District Central Schools, for 
the benefit of persons unable to visit London for their instruction in the 
art of teaching.” 


“The Home and Colonial Infant School Society” had not ap- 
peared before the public when the preceding abstract was put forth. 

** It was formed in 1836, for improving and extending the infant 
school system, by 1. Qualifying masters and mistresses of schools with 
appropriate instruction ; 2, Visiting and examining schools where required, 
and 3. Circulating information, preparing books, school materials, &c. 
The executive committee consists of eight elected members, who act on 
the principle that education must be based on the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, and that their Central School is open to receive persons 
of different religious denominations.” 

We are induced to add, that the early labours of this institution, 
which are characterized by energy and zeal, are of the least 
offensive kind. It has put forth nothing to derogate from the 
work which other men have performed; its publications are of a 
sober and temperate character; in proof of which we may men- 
tion that the forms and papers it has in use, appear to be framed 
generally upon the approved documents which are employed for 
similar purposes by the National Society. As warm friends of 
the last-named institution (which has a training infant establish- 
ment of its own at Westminster, with a boarding-house for the 
proper accommodation of teachers) we neither admire nor per- 
ceive the necessity of the Home and Colonial Society’s exertions. 
But, if a competitor must necessarily be in the field, if we may not 
‘have the ‘infant population left to be framed and fashioned pre- 
cisely according to our own hearts’ desire, we rejoice to have such 
a rival to contend with, and to be provoked to holy jealousy 
by the unblameable zeal which that Society displays. And we 


confidently point to its origin and its spreading influence as a» 
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proof, beyond confutation, that the energies of the voluntary prin- 
ciple im regard to education are yet unexhausted; that wherever a 
void or chasm exists in the moral or religious system of our 
country, or wherever, as in this instance, It is supposed to exist, 
thither the strength and wealth of the benevolent will be brought 
to bear, deficiencies will be supplied, evils cured or palliated, 
and the friends of the poor who have begun a good work for their 
benefit will persevere in the cause, and make good every reason- 
able expectation which the public can have entertained. 

Such, on the whole, is the machinery which the benevolence of 
the public has created for improving the intellectual, moral and 
religious condition of the poor. Its worth and efficiency must of 
course be determined by the fruits which it has borne. Only, we 
must premise that the golden harvest which some speculators de- 
sire to reap at the present hour must not be the measure of our ex- 
pectations while surveying the efforts of years gone by. If it is now 
maintained that many great and glorious results would be imme- 
diately produced by newly-formed schools, the assertion can only 
be substantiated on the grounds of what has been done by those 
schools which already exist. If the fruits of benevolent exertions 
were swept away from the face of the country, we should never 
hear at the present hour of schemes which are held forth as per- 
fectly reasonable and attainable by exertions of a moderate kind. 
A vastly lower standard would be taken as the ultimatum of the 
reformers’ desires. For who would hesitate to admit that the 
work of education which has already been accomplished in clear- 
ing the ground, in levelling and cleansing the soil, was in every 
respect of greater importance and greater difficulty than that 
which remains to be accomplished in the way of mere tillage and 
cropping and gathering in of fruit? But we are disposed through- 
out this whole matter to rest our argument on facts, and we 
gladly recur to authentic documents, instead of propping up our 
cause with many words, 

‘There are two modes of computation by which the results of 
the machinery just described must be estimated. We must look 
for a marc and we also look for a moral result from these 
exertions and expenditure of benevolent funds. Of the former 
it is comparatively easy to give account ;—the latter involves con- 
siderations of a more complicated description. We shall, how- 
ever, address ourselves in succession to each, 

Of the five societies for education, one only professes at pre- 
sent to give any numerical results. The first and third never did 
give any, except by showing, from year to year, what schools 
actually received assistance out of the funds of the institution, 
and the summary of metropolitan schools which is contained in 
every Report of the British and Foreign School Society. ‘The 
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Sunday-School Union did give every year, except the last, a ra- 
ther vague report of voluntary teachers and scholars instructed 
by them. But there was obvious exaggeration in the statement, 
which it is needless to dwell upon, because it has been recently 
suppressed by the publishers themselves, and instead thereof, 
they have substituted the Abstract of Education Returns, ob- 
tained by order of Parliament in 1833. Upon this last docu- 
ment, and the Returns of the National Society, our calculation 
must be based, and we are spared much space and trouble in the 
operation by the 10th appendix of that Society’s Report for 1837. 
The public will there find, in considerable detail, an account of 
the inquiries made by the Society in 1826, 1831, and 1833 ;— 
with an abstract of similar results obtained by order of Parlia- 
ment in 1818 and 1833;—they will find, also, copies of the 
questions circulated on each occasion, with the principal remarks 
which those who conducted the calculations, and examined the 
returns, thought it necessary to put on record by way of explana- 
tion. We will compare the Society’s inquiries in 1831 and 1837 
with each other; and the parliamentary inquiries in 1818 and 
1833 with each other, and state our conclusions derived from this 
process, and from a comparative view of the deductions made by 
each party. 

‘Fhe Summary of the National Society’s inquiries stands thus ; 
early in 1837 there were 12,391 places in England and Wales, 
containing 16,924 schools, with 996,460 scholars ; the INCREASE 
since 1831, during siz years, being 3,610 schools, and 96,048 
scholars. 

The result here given comprises a calculation for defective re- 
turns. The schools are Sunday (with or without any evening or 
other instruction); Sunday and daily (meaning instruction on 
five days of the week), and infant schools (being only week-day 
schools). They are all professedly religious institutions for the 
benefit of the poorer classes, more or less under the direction of 
the clergy, and, excepting the infant schools, generally attending 
public worship at the parish churches. ‘The detailed account 
distinguishes the schools (16,924) and the scholars (96,048) thus: 
Sunday-schools 6,068, with scholars 438,280 ;—Sunday and daily 
schools 10,152, with scholars 514,450 ;— Infant schools 704, with 
scholars 49,392, from which last number 5,662 are deducted, the 
same children being also comprised in the Sunday-school returns, 
‘The Summary does not comprise the new union workhouse- 
schools, nor the schools which are in the course of being esta- 
blished by aid of the parliamentary grants. All dames’ schools 
are also excluded, and all private scholars who make high pay- 
ments for their education, are deducted from the total of the 
schools to which they belong. 
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The Summary of the parliamentary inquiry in 1833 is as fol- 
lows: Sunday-schools 16,828, with scholars 1,548,890 ;—daily 
schools 35,986, with scholars 1,187,942 ;—and infant schools 
2935, with scholars 89,005 ;—the incREASE of schools, since 1818, 
during fifteen years, being Sunday-schools 11,285, with scholars 
1,123,897, and infant and daily schools 19,645, with scholars 
67 1,243. 

In this Summary, infant and daily schools are not accurately 
discriminated. Colleges, except the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, grammar, boarding, proprietary schools, and all pre- 
paratory institutions, are comprised in the daily schools; and 
dames’ schools of every description are given as infant schools, 
Hence 2350 infant schools, which are supported entirely by. pay- 
ments from the scholars, contain only, on an average, seventeen 
children in each ; and 26,791 daily schools, which are similarly 
supported, contain only twenty-five children in each. ‘There are 
no means of showing how many of the daily scholars are comprised 
in the Sunday-schools, and occasion a duplicate entry of the same 
children, or, by calculation, what the total number of children 
receiving education may be. And it is to be observed, with re- 
gard to the zcrease of schools, that the questions in 1818 and 
1833, and the objects with which they were proposed, were so 
widely different, that considerable doubt is thrown over the result 
under this head, which appears to be attained with accuracy. 

What then, after all, 1s the number of children of the working 
classes who are under instruction? It is a question which, we 
submit, cannot be fully answered at present. ‘The Church can 
answer it, as we have shown, distinctly as regards itself. But, 
there are many under instruction besides those in Church schools. 
‘The only approximation we could make towards the desired 
conclusion must be by taking the gross number of scholars, Sun- 
day, daily, and infant, returned in 1833, (viz. 2,825,837,) and de- 
ducting from that amount the Church of England Sunday and 
daily scholars, who have doubtless occasioned a duplicate entry 
to be made. But then, the remainder (thus obtained) would 
comprise a vast number of petty dames’ schools, which are quite 
undeserving of the name of schools, and a vast number of private 
academies, with King’s College, and University College, &c. 
which it never could have been intended to comprise in the 
result. 

But if we cannot make an exact approximation to the number 
who are receiving education ; can we determine the number who 
ought properly to be upon the school-rolls, and enlisted under 
the head of infant, daily, or Sunday scholars, i. e., can we ascer- 
tain the number of children, belonging to the working classes, 
who ought to profit by public instruction offered at a cheap rate, 
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and who would do so, we assume, if the schools were such as 
satisfied the parents, and produced a visible and beneficial result? 
We may not be able to attain to the exact solution of this in- 
quiry, but by a comparison of the different population returns, an 
approximation may be made to it, and a result obtained of value 
and interest. Such a result we have not seen deduced, or at- 
tempted to be deduced, before. 

Our calculations on the subject run thus :— 

The population of England and Wales, in 1881, was 13,897,187; 
—at the present time, allowing the rate of increase to be (what it 
is ascertained to be) 1$ per cent. per annum, the population is 
now 15,195,782. In the returns for 1831, the ages of the peo- 
ple are not classified as they are in those for 1521, By these latter 
returns it appeared that there were, 


(A) 1,566,268 children under 5 years of age 

(B) 1,376,315 . . between 5. . . and 10 


If the population be supposed as at present, of 15,195,782, 
these last four amounts will respectively be (A) 2,279,120,—(B) 
1,904,572,—(C) 1,701,185, and (D) 1,508,161, 

Now, on the supposition that the children are equally diffused 
over the several years which are comprised within each period of 
five, if we add three-fifths of the first amount (A) to two-fifths of 
the second amount (B), we shall obtain 2,165,300, or about one- 
seventh of the population, as the number of children between two 
years and seven years who are qualified by age to attend infant 
schools. So, if we add three-fifths of the second amount (B) to 
two-fifths of the third amount (C), we shall obtain 1,877,218, or 
about one-eighth of the population, as the number of children 
between seven and twelve years of age who are similarly qualified 
for Sunday and daily schools;—and, by adding three-fifths of the 
third amount (C) to one-fifth of the fourth amount (D), we ob- 
tain 1,322,343, or about one-eleventh, as the number of young 
persons between twelve and sixteen whose age might cause them 
to be employed in useful services, but might still render it proper 
that they should attend Sunday-schools, and gain some instruc- 
tion on other days or in the evening through the week. Hence 
the total number of children between two and sixteen years of 
age appears to be 5,364,861, or somewhat more than one-third 
of the whole population. But many of these children are not of 
a class or station in society to profit by public means of cheap 
education. Can any approximation be made to show how man 
are thus circumstanced ‘—and how many ought to attend schools ? 

NO, XLVI.—APR. 1838. AA 
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The population returns for 1831 show that there are 834,543 


families in the kingdom chiefly employed in agriculture ;— 


1,227,614 families chiefly employed in trade, manufactures, and 
handicraft; and 849,717 families of capitalists, professional and 
other educated men, and labourers Not employed in agriculture. 
If we multiply each of these amounts by five, the product will 
show about (rather more than) the number of persons (men, 
women, and children) maintained under the three divisions which 
have been recited ;—the products will be respectively 4,562,625, 
—,712,345; and 4,645,585. The sum of these three products 
is, of course, somewhat (730,775) more than the total population, 
15,195,783. If, therefore, as a rough approximation, we reduce 
each of these three products to the same extent, (viz. by one-third 
of the excess, 780,773,) we shall have this result :— 


(E) Persons maintained by agriculture . . 

(F) Persons chiefly maintained by trade, manu- 
factures, and handicraft . . . . . . 6,470,754 

(G) Persons maintained as capitalists, from pro- 
fessional resources, Xc., or by labour not 


4,321,034 


4,403,994 


Total of population, in 1838, in England & Wales 15,195,782 


Almost all* the first class (E) require the assistance of cheap 
public schools;—but the superior mechanics and handicraftsmen 
in the second class (I) do not require it;—on the other hand, in 
the third class (G), the labourers not agricultural (they are chiefly 
persons employed in mines, fisheries, railways, canals, and public 
works,) do require it. Supposing, then, that there is a compen- 
sation of errors between the class F and the class G (as many not 
requiring the means of education referred to in F as do require 
them in G), we may take the sum of the first and second classes, 
E and F, 10,791,788, to represent the population for whom 
cheap public means of education are required. And, according 
to the proportions already ascertained— 


4 of this population is the amount between 2 & 7 


between 7& 12 = 1,348,973 
tr between 12& 16 = 98,171 


Total number of children between 2 & 16 requir- 
ing the means of cheap public education . + 3,871,758 


© Persons who employ labourers are included in this class, 
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If this result may be at all relied on, (we are not aware in what 
point it fails, and it is in every one’s power to verify its truth,) it 
is obvious that there is still a lamentable want of schools through- 
out the country. However, in estimating the extent of this want, 
the fluctuation of the children in schools must be constantly 
borne in mind. And we apprehend, that if due attention be paid 
to this and some similar circumstances, the results obtained will 
prove that the parents do not appreciate the means of proper 
education for their children; and, consequently, in the present 
state of the adult population, we may actually have as many 
schools as are required: or, to state the case more properly, we 
must raise the character of the parents, or else have recourse to 
some compulsory measures (which it is not our object to advocate), 
in order to secure a better use of the schools which exist. But 
the reflections connected with this point would lead us astray from 
the course we proposed to follow. 

Having disposed, though not quite satisfactorily, of the nume- 
rical bearings of the question respecting schools that exist, and 
the extent to which the wishes of benevolent persons have been 
carried out, we proceed to an estimate of a different kind. What 
is the moral, intellectual, and religious result produced by those 


* It is startling to read that there are nearly four million children between 2 and 16 
years of age requiring cheap instruction, while there are little more than one million of 
them in Church schools, and in all other schools together (comprising Clurch schools), 
less than two million and a half, To account for such a state of things, it must be re- 
membered that, ist, the general returns in 1833 were far from complete (see British 
Critic, July 1835, pp. 179, 180); and, 2dly, that the fluctuation of pupils in all the 
schools is immense. 

In treating of the comparative value of endowed and unendowed schools (same Arti- 
cle, pp. 204, 205), we gave some striking proofs of this fluctuation of scholars, from 
statements made before parliamentary committees. On ven, Se the Report of the 
National Society for 1832, p. 96, we see that 30 metropolitan schools, taken at hazard 
from eut of the general returns, contained 10,767, and the admissions into the schools 
during each of the two preceding years had been 7,373, exclusive of re-admissions of 
children who had been in and out of the schools before ; and, in 1834, Report, page 
58, 30 schools were taken, which contained 9,715 children, the admissions into which, 
during the year, were 5,276. The Central Society, in a note to its First Publication, 
states, p. 172, that “ although the British and Foreign Model: School contains 600 
children, there were no less than 697 fresh admittances in the course of 1836.” This 
shows, that in that institution the case is far worse than in the national schools, and 
that in none of the schools do the children on an average remain for two years, In 
the inferior, dame, and private schools, the succession is very much greater, and the 
opportunity of improving the children, supposing the power of doing so to exist, is pro- 
portionably less, With such a rapid passing of children through the teachers’ hands, 
it is obvious that the whole four million children may have been more or less connected 
with the schools from time to time, and thus they may all be under education, as 
their parents vainly imagine. Our inference is this, that churches and preachers are 
wanted for adults quite as much as rooms and masters for the young. Unless we mean 
to introduce compulsory laws, the parents must be taught as well as the children ; 
otherwise, in our zeal for education, we shall cover the country with school-rooms and 
school-inasters and mistresses, but the children will not be sent, or, what is as bad, will 
not remain at school. . 
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which exist? How do the schools work? Perhaps there are, 
altogether, about a million and a half, or rather more, of the 
children of the working classes under education in schools of a 
public nature, where instruction is afforded at a very cheap rate, 
where rules and discipline are enforced, and where some superior 
mind presides, or, at least, generally directs the operations of 
the schoolmaster or mistress; what fruits are to be seen of the 
exertions and care of this kind? There are two opinions to be 
stated, one of which, especially, has of late years been pretty 
loudly and plainly expressed. But, notwithstanding, the advo- 
cates for the voluntary principle, and of the benevolent exertions 
which have been made, are not dissatisfied with the produce of 
their labours, and they are ready to carry them on with cheerful- 
ness, and at a considerable expenditure of their private resources, 

But the public, who have not hitherto been actively concerned 
in the work, are divided into two opposite classes, both of which 
unite, indeed, in the praises of the religious portion of society for 
what has been done and what there is still a disposition to do; 
—of these two classes, however, one proclaims its entire dissa- 
tisfaction at the result, considered abstractedly, and calls for a 
complete and fundamental change in the schools; the other, does 
not see the extraordinary defects and faults which are referred to, 
although it would gladly improve the institutions and profit by 
every facility for doing so. 

We fearlessly quote the opinions of the former class, being 
satisfied, that if they are true, they cannot be too widely known, 
and if they are false, or exaggerated, they need only be submitted 
to the light, im order that their real character may be exposed. 
The following are specimens of what we refer to:— 


“The age of adolescence, in all instances, is the most dangerous in 
life: it requires a peculiar treatment, and deserves an attention, which 
in this country das never yet been bestowed upon it.* 

“ Nor is their religious training much better managed than in ele- 
mentary schools. The ‘ alphabet learning’ of the sacred writ, the 
superstitious preference of letter to spirit, continues to prevail. 

** England forms the one great exception to the entire civilized world 
(in the total want of a national organization). ‘The result is not of such 
a nature as to make us much in love with the cause. It could easily be 
shown, that the voluntary system of public instruction, with no central 
power to guide, aid, and control, has not only not worked well, but 
worked nearly as ill as any system well could. Every sort of antic has 
been played ; all sorts of empirism been permitted ; immense waste of 
time, money, and labour,—often, too, with the most admirable zeal and 
the best intentions,—with the most miserable, if not injurious, results. f 


e Central Society of Education, First Publication, p- ii. 
t Ibid. p. 61. t Ibid. p. 62, 
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“The schools, where there are any to which they (the working popu- 
lation) can send their children, are for the most part of a character which 
not only forbids hope of good, but even creates apprehension of evil.* 
The amount of education is not only lamentably deficient, but, in its 
kind, not comprising those essentials which are most necessary.’’+ 


And in the Second Publication by the same Society from 
which these words are quoted, we read what follows :— | 


“* Some of these schools are positive nuisances, which, if they cannot 
be reformed, ought to be put down.t 

«We may now form a tolerably correct opinion of what is doing and 
what remains to be done for the education of the people. .. .. The truth 
is, England will soon be, if it be not already, the worst educated country 
in Europe. Even in countries deemed uncivilized, more is done for the 
education of the poorer classes than in our own. ....... Nothing but 
inordinate vanity and self-love have blinded us to the truth, that a large 
proportion of our population are, morally and physically, in a far inferior 
state to that of the American Indian, whom we term savage.”§ 


We copy the following from a contemporary magazine, the 
professed guardian of education.|| 


*** We are by no means certain that education bas not rather retro- 
graded than advanced, during the intermediate period. There does not 
exist a school where the principles and practice of true education are 
developed ; there does not exist a book in which lessons are to be found 
and exercises enjoined, calculated to develope the physical, intellectual, 
and moral, powers. ‘There does not exist a system that bears a remote 
approach to what England, the first country in the world, ought to de- 
mand for her sons. 

““« The masters of our National, British and Foreign, and Infant 
Schools, are, with but few exceptions, composed of handicraftsmen out of 
employment, gentlemen’s servants, or broken-down petty tradesmen ; 
who often come to the central establishments, and what they call by 
courtesy Normal Schools, ignorant, in many instances, of the common 
rules of arithmetic, and so miserably instructed in other matters, and at 
an age soadvanced, as to leave little hope of their ever being improved in 
character, capability, or fitness, for the important work.’ ” 


And the Secretary of the British and Foreign School Society 
does not scruple to state, not only 


“That the existing provision for popular instruction is deficient in 
quantity, and, in too many cases, still more defective in quality” ..... 
but...... ‘ shut out from every thing that can sustain or ennoble an 


* Central Society of Education, First Publication, p. 210. 
+ Ibid. p. 215. 

¢ Schools fur the Industrious Classes, p. 34. 

§ pp. 63, 64. 

|| Educational Magazine, No.1. pp. 1, 2. 
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intelligent nature, the peasantry of England have long since displayed, 
in unparalleled degradation, the full effects of knowledge denied, and 
have now sunk into a state of mental inanition and semi-barbarism, from 


which, it is to be feared, the present generation can never be reco- 
vered.* 


Nothing can be less equivocal than condemnation such as this. 
Is it true, or is it false,—or, is it an exaggerated statement only? 
—Is it put forth out of pure zeal for the improvement of the 
people, or is it in any way designed for purposes which are not 
openly avowed ?—Indeed, there is very little secresy observed.— 

he context, in too many instances, proves that the remarks are es- 
pecially directed against the Church of England schools. We shall 
show, by and bye, that the principal among them, those from the 
publications of the Central Society of Education, have this espe- 
cial aim. And, if there were none to lift up their voices on the 
other side, if there were no counter-statements to produce, we 
might indeed look with confidence for an early annihilation of all 
our existing schools, and the introducing of others in their places 
on quite a different plan. But, happily, there are facts and evi- 
dences to be adduced in direct opposition to the miserable por- 
traiture which has been exhibited of our schools. ‘There have been 
abundant testimonies borne to the efficacy and usefulness of the 
present means of education, both by the clergy in general, and 
the National Society in particular. There is an Appendix t+ in 
the Reports of this last-named institution, which, year after year, 
has contained a series of facts of the most gratifying kind from 
the District and Corresponding Societies, scattered, as they are, 
over every part of the kingdom ;—there is another appendix, { on 
keeping up connexion with old pupils, formerly brought up in the 
schools, which is full of authentic statements, bearing expressly on 
the matter at issue;—and, still more opposite is the result of an 
inquiry, given in much detail, into the character and condition of 
young persons brought up in national schools. And 


** We believe we may (like a writer of the present day) with per- 
fect truth assert that the National Society is labouring at both points; 
labouring to increase the number of schools throughout the land: 
labouring also to enlarge the instruction given therein, that, without 
losing one jot of its Christian character, it may include many depart- 


ments of popular knowledge.’’~—M]elvill’s Sermon on Religtous Education, 
1838, 


If the other voluntary associations have anything of the same 
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* National Education, the Question of Questions, by Heary Dann, pp. 5, 6. 
t Report of the National Society for 1837, App. vii., and inevery preceding Report. 
$ Ibid. for 1851, App. ix. reprinted with enlargement, 1837, App. ix. 
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kind to adduce, and we doubt not that many of them have, we 
are thoroughly satisfied with the present result of past exertions; 
though we should heartily desire to see a continued course of 
improvement, and doubt not, that the exertions which have pro- 
duced so much already, will succeed hereafter in a far more 
gratifying degree. 

But it is not merely that these societies speak well of them- 
selves ; there are disinterested witnesses who have spoken out on 
their behalf, in a manner which ought, we think, to have consi- 
derable weight. Other societies, no doubt, could point to similar 
testimony on their own behalf, but we, as being chiefly interested 
for the national schools of the Church, and because that class of 
schools is far more extensively spread over the country than any 
other, are content to recite the following recent testimony im 
favour of these institutions, which was elicited by the discussion 
on education in the House of Lords, already referred to at the 
commencement of this article. 


The Bishop of London said :— 


w+ sees I beg to say, however, that in schools connected with the 
Established Church, or under the superintendence of the National 
Society, whatever imperfections may belong to them, there is not one to 
which the term ‘ pretended schools’ may be applied. I know, indeed, 
that there are schools to which that expression, in its most odious sense, 
might be appropriated, but they are not in connection with the Esta- 
blished Church. The National Society has made great exertions to 
improve the schools connected with it, and to extend education ; I mean 
education in the largest sense—not merely scriptural but general educa- 
cation—comprehending instruction in various branches of useful know- 
ledge, and, in some instances, in the elements of science.”—Mirror of 
Parliament, Part 442, p. 276. 


Marquess of Lansdowne :— 


‘“T am surprised that what I said should have been taken to allude to 
national schools, for to them my remarks bore no reference. I meant to 
intlict no sort of stigma upon those useful establishments, where the dis- 
cipline of education is so excellently propounded. I referred to one class 
of schools, with respect to which the mischievous idea is inculcated, that 
there is a provision for the education of the children that does not exist. 
ag to these, and not to national schools, that I alluded.” —Jbid. p. 
277. 


Lord Brougham :— 


“ I do not think this is the general state of the schools, very far from 
it. Many of them afford a very admirable example. I admit that the 
national schools may justly lay claim to the title of schools, and that the 
system pursued there may, without flattery, be deemed a system of teach- 
ing; but, I will say, that a very large number,—nay, I firmly believe 
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that the much greater = of the 40,000 charity schools, afford to the 


youth of England an education which is exceedingly imperfect indeed.” 
—ITbid, p- 282. 


Is it thought that these are general expressions of courtesy in- 
troduced for the purposes of conciliation in the midst of opposi- 
tion and debate? The suspicion would be worth considering, if 
they all came from one side of the House! But the interests which 
the speakers may be supposed to represent are quite different. 
Or, is it said that the observations refer to discipline and moral 
culture merely, not to the enlargement of the mind and under- 
standing, and the improvement of the intellect? The passages 
quoted do not justify the suspicion; on the contrary, they are 
of a nature to put it entirely at rest. But the National Society’s 
Central School is the model institution which other schools in 
union propose to imitate, and we gladly profit by the opportunity 
of showing what is done at that place. The following summary 


was placed in the hands of a gentleman as an answer to an inquiry 
he made on this point :— 


‘In the Central School religious exercises occupy a considerable por- 
tion of the school hours, &c. 

Reading :— ‘The Holy Scriptures; Wells’ Geography ; Sellon’s 
Abridgement ; Le Bas on Scripture Types and Prophecies ; Ostervald’s 
Abridgement, and other Tracts, chiefly relating to Scripture History ; 
also, the Elements of Grammar. 

‘* Writing :—Copies ; keeping registers of progress ; employment of 
time, &c.; entering sums; accounts, &c. 

** Ciphering :—Arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions ; the 
square root; elements of geometry, Xc. 

‘* Geography :—Wells, with the maps ; maps of St. Paul's travels ; 
the globe, —Europe,—the British isles, &c. 

‘* History and biography are not professedly taught, but are inci- 
dentally introduced in the exercises on geography, and the fulfilment of 
prophecy respecting nations, Kc. 

** Music: —Elements of ; Psalmody ; Turner's Manual. The chil- 
dren, as well as the masters and mistresses in training, learn the notes. 

“ The children have the privilege of a lending library, selected from 
the Catalogue of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

‘The masters in training, and the senior boys, have access to a more 
extensive library ; and to facilitate the acquirement of useful knowledge, 
their attention is directed to such books as may assist them in the study 
of history, grammar, geography, geometry, &c. ; such as, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Treatise on Geometry, Martin's Philosophical Grammar, Blunt on 
the Reformation, History of England, Pursuit of Knowledge, Bingley’s 
Useful Knowledge, Bingley’s Travellers, Readings in Biography, &c.” 


Is this instruction of a stinted kind? Is there matter sufficient 
here to exercise the youthful mind during the full period that the 
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children of the working classes are commonly allowed by their 
parents, or by their necessary avocations in life, to remain at 
school? If such knowledge is communicated accurately and per- 
fectly, is there not abundance of occupation here? And, if we have 
a moral result to show, or, if we have the evidence of competent 
witnesses (in the persons of the clergy) to vouch for it, have we 
reason to be dissatisfied with what has already been done? Cer- 
tain we are, that those who consider the matter soberly and deli- 
berately, looking into the subject and judging for themselves, 
however they may desire (as we ourselves most heartily desire) for 
improvement of every kind, will not consider that it is little which 
has been effected for education, or that sweeping and wholesale 
changes are necessary before England can be said to have schools 
for the poor. If erroneous impressions on this subject have got 
abroad to any considerable extent, (which appears very doubtful, 
notwithstanding the loudness of voice with which certain opinions 
have been proclaimed,) we are satisfied they have been produced 
by misrepresentations on the subject, which it is an imperative 
duty to expose. Gladly would we forego the invidious task of 
laying open to public view the very serious charges which attach 
to those who have put themselves foremost in the cry lately raised 
against existing schools, and the demand for others of a different 
sort; who require, not only that intellectual pursuits shall have a 
principal degree of attention in such new institutions, but that 
religion shall be excluded, at least religion under any particular 
form. We are well aware of the charge, to which we make our- 
selves liable, the imputation of bigotry, of intolerance, of fear, 
of jealousy, and such like unworthy feelings, but it is a very small 
thing that we should be judged of men when the dearest interests 
of the people and the country are at stake. 

We, therefore, propose to state some facts with regard to the 
Central Education Society, which appear to us to substantiate 
the serious charges already advanced against it in the House of 
Lords, and the allegations of the petition which was presented in 
that place. Upon a careful survey of the two productions * 
which that Society has put forth, we hold that those charges were 
by no means such as might have been advanced. ‘The religious 
bearings of the Society were then chiefly considered; whereas, we 
may show from the evidence which its own publications afford, 
not only, first, that its proceedings are objectionable in a religious 
light; but that, secondly, its works abound in mistaken and partial 
views of education in general; thirdly, in proofs of ignorance, 
especially unbecoming those who pretend to set others right; 


* Its “ First Publication,” and “ Schools for the Working Classes, or, the Present 
State of Education among the Working People of England.’ 
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fourthly, in distinct indications of prejudice against the Church 
of England; and, fifthly, in an obvious want of candour and 
truth, 

If the Society had confined itself, as it professes to do, to the 
publishing of information and statistical details, there can be no 
question that it might have effected considerable good, and that 
its proceedings would have gained the thanks of all, including the 
members of the National Church. And, so far as its labours of 
this description have gone, we are not disposed tocomplain. The 
former and the present condition of schools abroad ;—the analysis 
and exhibition of laborious reports which are only accessible to 
the few,—facts respecting crime and education in France and 
other countries, or the social condition of the working classes at 
home, such like matters must produce interest, without exciting 
angry feelings; and if the Society had confined itself to such 
matters, it might have been well. But, even.in producing these 
there is a pretension to novelty and to discovery, which is some- 
what unbecoming in persons who are only reporting on the la- 
bours of other men, and there is a disregard to order and arrange- 
ment in the papers, which is far from creditable to the editors, 
though it may, indeed, be convenient as a cover for the opinions 
and assertions which the Society had no business, consistently with 
its professed character, to advance. 

ie far any pretensions to novelty or discovery may become 
the writers, or rather the editors, of such a work, can only be 
judged of by those to whom the history of schools is really known. 

For ourselves, on turning accidentally to some notes which we 
made on occasion of an educational excursion to the British 
Museum a few years since, we were struck by a curious agree- 
ment between the Central Society’s list of subjects discussed in 
1837, and our own memorandum of topics, chiefly interesting to 
the public and the friends of education some hundred years ago. 
We are disposed to think, that if any one lays the following list, 
which is taken from our notes, by the side of the table of con- 
tents in the modern work, he will not suppose that imagination 


has been unduly at work in discovering the resemblance referred 
to 


“ «The Way of Teaching the Latin Tongue.’ Ascham, 1751. 

“ «Examination of Academies.’ 1753. And, ‘Advice for the Ad- 
vancement of Real Learning, by W. P.’ 

* « Petition of Grammar Schools to be released from all Rules, and 
have the Benefit of their Apprenticeships and Trades, as though they 
had served their Time and duly Stadied at the University.’ 1642. 

‘*** An Academy wherein Young Ladies . ... may be preserved and 
secured till the Day of their Marriage .... . under a grave Society of 
Virgins who have resolved to live in a single retired way, &c.’ 1671. 
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“ * A Mite into the Treasury, being a Word to... . the Heptatech- 
nists.’ 1680. 
« ¢ The Brains-breakers’ Breaker, or, the Apology of Thomas Gran- 
tham, &c.’ 1644. 


“« * Efforts of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge to im- 
rove Education in Workhouses, and to connect Works of Industry with 
hools, with Statistical Tables of the Schools.’ Reports. 

“*Mr. Nedham’s Discourse and Appeal.’ 1663. Parliament ex- 
horted to inquire into the Abuses of Endowments ;—Uniformity in 
Books enforced ;—Suggestions for the Improved Employment of Parish 
Clerks ;—Plan for bringing the Fellows of Colleges out into the World 
and making them Work ;—Increased efficiency of the Universities 
thereby ;—Abolition of Whipping, &c. &c.” 


The last work is by far the most complete of its kind, and de- 
velopes its plan of national improvement to an extent which is 
quite remarkable, considering the day when it appeared. Like its 
successors in criticism too, it dwells with great force on the re- 
missness and indifference of mankind to the training of the young; 
reminding us quaintly how true it is ;— 

** Nulla res minoris | 
Constabit patri quam filius.” 
“ Nothing shall stand the thrifty dad 
Iu jess, than training of his lad ;” 
and bewailing the miserable estate of schoolmasters with the con- 


tempt in which their office was held;—so that the proverb ap- 
peared to be verified to the letter,— 


** Quem Jupiter odit, pedagogum facit.” 
“ ‘To whom a spite Jove takes 
Him pedagogue he makes.” 


But we are by no means disposed to trifle with a subject of so 
serious a nature, or to imagine that we should be justified in sup- 
porting by any thing like ridicule the very grievous charges that 
have been advanced against a publication, the papers of which 
bear the names of many respectable and influential persons. To 
facts, then, we recur:—I, We object altogether to the religious 
views, or rather the total want of religious views, in the publica- 
tions of the Central Society of Education, The principle avowed 


in the following passage is of course repugnant to the feelings of | 


every friend of the Church :— 


“Important a part of education as religion forms, it is one upon which 
the Society, if it intends to effect good, must observe a strict neutrality ; 
religious controversy must be avoided. The contributions to the publi- 
cations of the Society must, therefore, be confined to observations upon 
the cultivation of religious sentiments, without touching upon points of 
difference. The Society cannot allow the Church of England, the Church 
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of Scotland, the Church of Rome, or any class of Dissenters, to be at- 
tacked through its pages, for it has an assurance that if this rule is ever 
deviated from, they will become either an arena for opposing sects to 
contend in; or, what is more likely, the representative of the opinions of 
one.” —pp. 9, 10. 


The following words have, indeed, a cheering sound, but betray 
a lamentable ignorance of the real corrective of all human sor- 
rows and infirmities ;—we must assume, in the absence of all other 
instruction connected with religion, that this, and the annexed 
passage, contain the substitute which is proposed instead of the 
consolations of the Holy Spirit, and the correcting and renewing 
efficacy of divine grace :— 

* England must not only be moral, industrious, intelligent, powerful 
England, but cheerful, happy England. The lively song must be heard 
again,—the active sport must be called back,—marked days must be 
kept as periodical remembrances of friendship and good will, waen quarrels 
should be made up, and the peace of families restored. If you would do 
a thing, there is nothing like a fixed time for doing it in; and although 
we would be good friends at all times, differences will arise ; therefore, 
let us have fixed periods for cementing old friendships and making new 
ones. . . In France, New Year's day is a day for making up all 
quarrels and disagreements,—the imterchanging of little presents,— 
things of no value but as proceeding from a kindly spirit.”—p. 176. 

“<The prodigious effects of education,’ says David Hume, ‘ may 
convince us, that the mind is not altogether stubborn and inflexible, but 
will admit of many alterations from its original make and _ structure. 
Let a man propose to himself the model of a character which he ap- 
proves,—let him be well acquainted with those particulars in which his 
own character deviates from this model,—let him keep a constant watch 
over himself, and bend his mind, by a continual effort, from the vices 
towards the virtues,—and I doubt not but in time he will find in his 
temper an alteration for the better.’ —We can add nothing to this, nothing 
in reference cither to the value of education, as the great lever with 
which to raise the social mass, or to its humbler but rare influence when 
well directed to check, and finally even to triumph over, criminal passions 
and desires.”’—! ! !—p. 289. 

We leave the question of religion for the present, merely set- 
ting in contrast with these passages the more full and perfect 
scheme which we propose to ourselves in the training of children, 
as it is expressed in the words of one whose scientific honours en- 
title him to be heard and respected when he speaks in this cause: 


“ The great secret of right training lies in the always regarding the 
child as immortal. The moment that this is kept out of sight, we scheme 
and arrange as though the child had to live only upon earth; and then 
our plans, not being commensurate with the destinies of their object, 
will necessarily be inadequate to the securing its good. Educate on the 
principle that you educate for eternity—otberwise it is impossible, that, 
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with all your pains, you should produce a beneficial result. If you edu- 
cate only for the time ; if you do not take care that every thing else 
shall be manifestly subordinate to preparation for an after-state of being ; 
you virtually impress upon the young a lesson as to the importance of 
this world, irrespective of the next ; and they will not be slow in infer- 
ring, however you may occasionally read them a lecture on religion, that 
you attach, in reality, a greater worth to earthly things than you seem 
willing in theory to allow. Whereas, if you contrive to make it evident, 
throughout the whole process of education, that you have but one aim, 
and that the aim of fitting for death and for judgment, the strong likeli- 
hood is, that the child will become so impressed with the importance of 
this aim, as to acquire a habit of taking it for its own. 

“ We know, of course, what will be immediately urged against such a 
theory of education as this. We shall be accused of rejecting all know- 
ledge which is not strictly religious, and of laying an interdict upon va- 
rious acquirements, and still more upon various accomplishments. But 
the accusation is unfounded, and shows forgetfulness or ignorance of a 
great truth, namely, that religion adds a fresh interest to every thing 
worth knowing, and a fresh grace to every thing worth doing.’—Rev, 
H, Melvill’s Sermon, 1838, pp. 13, 14. 


But the feelings of the Central Society are more fully deve- 
loped in its Second Publication. In that work, the objections to 
teaching writing on the Lord’s day are held up to ridicule as the 
peculiar notions of the evangelical party in the Church, though 
it is an objection with ail, pp. 13, 14: the efforts of a dissenting 
school at Stockport, where the contrary plan is pursued, are ap- 
proved, p. 15: we have a kind of joke set forth in the countri- 
tied speech of a poor Sunday-schoolmaster who had lost the 
help of the curate’s daughters by their death, (probably, it is sug- 
gested, from attending the school), p. 14: sneers are thrown out 
against Sunday-school teachers, than whom there is hardly a more 
devoted class of people in the country, p. 16: and the natural 
indisposition of the heart to religion, which a Sunday-school So- 
ciety had described in the very words of the Bible, is brought 
forward as a plain proof that the instruction given in the school 
must be wretchedly bad, because it is so distasteful to the 
children. 

II. Independently of religion, the work abounds in partial and 
mistaken views of the subject of which it treats. A specimen 
only can be given here. 

T he system of composition and other exercises in our higher 
class of schools are objected to, and something which may turn 
more easily and readily to account in the world is proposed, p. 8; 
as though the immediate fruits of knowledge, instead of the dis- 
cipline of the mind, were the thing to be desired in schools, And 
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on this kind of foundation, a good deal of what is plausible is 
made to rest. 

Of a similar nature are the following propositions, which will 
doubtless be new to many of our readers. “ ‘The studies of young 
persons are for the purpose . ... of giving them a lively interest 
in the world they are entering upon, (compare | John, ii. 15— 
17); .... they are too for enabling their parents and preceptors 
to discover what the peculiar bents of their minds are, so that the 
study chosen for them may be one in which they will probably 
succeed,” p. 9. In pursuance of this principle, it is proposed 
“ to introduce professional studies into preparatory education, 
and thus familiarise the mind to the peculiar class of ideas which, 
in after life, must so greatly occupy it,” p. 19.“ At present (we 
are told) all early associations receive a shock ;” viz. by the change 
in the subject of study as life advances; “ such is the position ofa 
young man who comes from the successful prosecution of his 
educational studies to a conveyancer’s or special pleader’s cham- 
bers” !! 

These principles, be it remembered, are taken from the leading 
article in the publication which sets forth the Society’s designs. 
And, who indeed shall wonder to find such recommendations, 
when he knows the definition of education which a chief mover 
in the Society (Mr. Wyse) deliberately propounds in his writ- 
ings ?—** that which enables each citizen most perfectly to fulfil 
the various duties which his several stations in society, public 
and private, enforce upon him, by giving to the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral faculties, the full perfection of which they are 
susceptible,” (without the remotest reference to the ultimate des- 
tinies of man.) 

Need we adduce further instances of partial and mistaken 
views, when a society for improving the education of the country 
proceeds on such principles as these ? 

I1l. ‘There are proofs of tgnorance in the publications unbe- 
coming any persons who ought to understand a subject upon 
which they write, and more especially unseemly in those who 
profess to teach the teachers of England what things they should 
do. It may seem a small thing in the eyes of the public, but 
those who understand the system of education now at work in the 
country will not deem it such, that the idea of selecting teachers 
(monitors) out of the class they are to teach, is held up to ridicule.* 
Why, where is the thing done? The rule and principle of the 
system is, that monitors shall always be taken from the first or 
highest class.—So, the circulating system is praised because there 
is no bottom to the class, and the worst scholar is spared the re- 


* Schools for the Industrious Classes, p. 28. . 
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proach of standing the last; whereas the system is objectionable 
for this very reason, that the worst scholar is driven down, circle 
after circle, and bears on his breast a badge indicative of his dis- 
grace; and the best scholar is tempted to pride by the list of 
honorary circles which he moves up, and proclaims by his badge. 
In short, so far from avoiding depression, the principle of excite- 
ment and depression is too strongly and largely mtroduced into 
the whole school. 

What else can we account it but a proof of ignorance, that 
while much is said of lending libraries, and, in describing the 
Ealing* school, we have an account (as a novelty ') of a boy 
librarian, no reference i is made to the very numerous libraries in 
connexion with existing national schools, together with the plan 
of acting through the medium of children, and teaching them to 
be useful in every possible way, which is the very essence of the 
system of mutual tuition, viz. that the children are to work all 
the mechanical details of the school business, and the master is 
to be free to superintend and direct and control the whole. 

In like manner, evening instruction in connexion with Sunday 
or daily national schools, is treated as a novelty, a sort of discovery. 
Again, a kind of apprenticeship system in connexion with schools, 
which the National Society’s reports had long since told us was 
tried at Liverpool and at York, is brought forward as a new idea.t 
So also, a whole essay is devoted to vocal music considered as a 
branch of national education, without a syllable to indicate that 
a workt has been expressly prepared for effecting this very thing 
which is desired in national schools; that there had been a great 
demand for the work; that singing has been taught scientifically 
in the Marylebone, and Philological, and Clergy Orphan Sdinia 
and is actually in operation at the National Society’s Central 
School. If it is not attributable to ignorance, that the results 
of other men’s labours are passed over thus, we fear that some 
motive of a more objectionable description must be assigned. 
Again; who would have supposed from the article, “ Industrial 
Schools for the Peasantry,” that the whole subject had been fully 
and impartially considered by the National Society, the principles 
carried out extensively into effect, and a Report printed on the 
subject many years ago. For ourselves, we do not scruple to 
assert, that the paper on works of industry connected with Na- 
tional Schools put forth by the Society in 1833, contains far more 
information, more clearly and systematically arranged, than the 
essay composed expressly in 1837 for the purpose of showing 


* First Publication, p. 188. t Schools for the Industrious Classes, pp. 70, 71. 
t Manual of Instruction in Psalmody. By J. Turner, Esq. Published by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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how little has been done in this particular department, and en- 
lightening the public on the subject. We are tempted to give 
the following abstract in proof of what we state ;— 


“The Society's publication gives the objections and the answers 
against and for the plan of industrial schools; it then gives an interest- 
ing specimen of what may be effected, by an account of the Royal Mili- 
tary School at Chelsea; and it afterwards enlarges, with many particular 
and useful hints, on the following works, which are more or less adapted 
to the object desired :—Needlework, with details of the Rutland So- 
ciety, its prizes and plan of operations ; Household-work, with accounts 
from the poor reports, vol. vi.; Autting, as practised by boys, as well 
as girls, in many national schools ; Netting, with an account of its suc- 
cess in Northleach school ; Tailors’ work, practised in several national 
schools ; Straw-platting, with particulars respecting the plat ; Spinning, 
weaving and winding, as in the Hastings, Glasbury and Rutland schools, 
&c. ; Covering and stitching books, as in the Twickenham school ; Print- 
ing, with particulars from Gower’s Walk ; Basket-making ; account from 
the Liverpool Blind Asylum ; Rush-platting for mats, baskets, &c. ; Gar- 
dening and agriculture, with details from the Thames Ditton school. 
Under the last head, is a reference to the village agricultural school at 
Carra, near Geneva, established by M. Vernet, a relative of the late pro- 
fessor Pictet, which the Central Society of Education announces as the 
school of M. Vernot Pietat.”—Virst Publication, p. 204. 


When, therefore, the Society tells us, “ such, as far as they 
have come to our knowledge, are the first attempts which have 
been made in the country ’’* of this kind, we can only lament 
that the books of the National Society were not consulted before 
the labours of the institution were misrepresented and spoken of 
with contempt. When it informs us, that “ in national schools 
works of industry may be introduced, without affecting their ex- 
clusive character,”—we ask the Society’s editor, did you never 
read what was put forth in the First Publication of the National 
Society, and has been always reprinted with the paper on the 
subject since 1833 ? 

“It may not be superfluous, to call the attention of the public to this 
peculiar advantage resulting from its admirable mechanism, that the in- 
struction necessary for the lower orders of society is so expeditiously 
afforded, as to leave ample leisure for the daily exercise of manual la- 
bour. .... . A conviction of the superabundance of time at the dis- 
posal of schoolmasters, has induced the managers of certain schools to 
seck for variety of employment,” &c. 

Or, has the work-book of the Society never fallen in his way ? 
wherein we read on the first page,— 


“ At the Central School, all the regulations respecting needlework 
and knitting are formed on the principles of the Madras system, as 


* First Publication, p. 201, 
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taught in Dr. Bell’s Manual of Instructions, ..... The children are 
classed according to their proficiency in needlework, &c. . ... an as- 
sistant teacher to each of the three sides of the class, . . . a teacher 
superintends the whole, . . . is responsible to the schoolmistress for 
all,” &c. 

And, whose thanks, then, does he expect, for announcing the 
mysterious discovery that works of industry are not inconsistent 
with the principles of mutual instruction, or the exclusive (reli- 
gious ?) character of our schools? Whatever the friends of the 
Central Society may feel, we are sure that the public may be 
somewhat surprised to know that some of the institutions he sets 
out in array for their instruction and imitation, such as Spring- 
field,* Winktield,} &c. are in union with the National Society, 
and were actually established by aid of the Society’s own funds, 

We have none of the vain ambition of arrogating all inventions 
and improvements to the Church by these remarks, We are 
simply stating facts which may be verified by public documents, 
and by which our character for truth may stand or fall. 

LV. But there are proofs against the Central Society of pre- 
judice against the Church. For instance, we deem it such to de- 
scribe both societies, National and British, as the patrons of 
intellectual instructiont only, (which is not correct); and after 
praising the British Central School for its superiority, to lament 
that no attention is paid in it to singing, and neglect to state that 
its rival gives an example in this respect !_And, to dwell upon 
the provision which might be made for mechanics by books and 
reading-rooms, without any notice of what has been effected by 
the National Society’s agents in this way at Bath, and Chichester, 
and Coventry, and elsewhere '§ Do the friends of Church schools 
admit, that ‘* the number of schools, not the quality of instruc- 
tion given in them,’|| has hitherto been the subject of their ap- 
peal? Then, why charge against them so offensive a statement, 
which cannot be substantiated when denied?“ Trinitarians and 
Unitarians,” the public are informed, ‘‘ find it impossible to unite 
even for teaching reading and writing and arithmetic." ‘‘ Child- 
ren’s feelings are embittered by theological controversy in our 
schools,”** Is this to hold off from the subject of religion, and 
observe neutrality,—or to attack the chief patrons of religious in- 
struction, the friends of the Church? So we are informed that 
Mr. Lancaster established ‘ the model school in the Borough 
Road. Subsequent/y, Dr. Bell came over from Madras.”+ ‘tt 
is difficult to conceive any other motive for such an assertion than 


a Publication, p. 192. t p. 189. t pp. 172, 173. 
p. 2 || See National Society’s Report, 1837, pp. 50, 57, 62, &c. 
q Schools for the Industrious Classes, p. 8. °* p. 10. tt p. 21. 
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a design of traducing the pretensions of the Church. In the like 
spirit we are told, that the sum total of the instruction given at 
the Central School is of such and such a kind,* a quotation being 
made from the Society’s Report ;—we turn to the Report, and find 
that the fact is not so, but it is stated, that every child is expected 
to know the matters (religious) referred to, while other lessons 
are always taught. In a like spirit, a little book on arithmetic, 
which contains some examples from Scriptural facts, is ridiculed 
as most unfit for use in the Central School, and the reverend se- 
cretary of the Society, who compiled it, is sufficiently jeered. Who 
would suppose, after this, thatthe book neverhas been, and probably 
never will be, used in the Central School at all? Yet, such is the 
fact. Who would imagine that the title-page and first words of the 
preface proclaim that the book was written with another design, 
and is not adapted for general use in schools? It is written for 
adults, to explain the * first principles of a science which they are 
to teach others,” and not for the children. 

In the article on the progress and prospects of education in the 
United Kingdom, the writer devotes a large space (eighteen pages) 
to Scotch schools, half as much to Irish schools, and, when he 
comes to those of England and Wales, laments that “ the limits 
of his paper preclude the possibility of going into detail respect- 
ing them.”*+ But there were other obvious reasons why it was In- 
convenient to do this. He would have had to tell (as the extract 
we have already given shows) of the indefatigable exertions of the 
Church of England and the clergy in this work. Or else, where 
English education is the chief object of the Central Society’s re- 
gard, why did he pass over the very matter on which it was im- 
portant that he should touch ? 

V. With regard to the want of candour and truth which is be- 
trayed in many parts of the Society’s two works, we may refer 
briefly to the hasty admissions which are constantly made of what 
the Church has done, and which are uniformly followed by a vir- 
tual contradiction of the admission in the form of uncompro- 
mising abuse of her schools.{ ‘The Second Publication is de- 
scribed in the following words by a review, which generally 
approves of the object with which the Society was formed. 

‘ The author in it bas carried out the statistical system with a ven- 
geance, and with irresistible drollery given the examination of the fifty- 
three witnesses for National School Education ; consisting of all the low 
idle vagabonds that could be pounced upon in the public streets. From 
the mouths of these witnesses the education of the National and British 
and Foreign Schools is adjudged to be worse than no education at all ; 


* Schools for the Industrious Classes, p. 26. + First Publication, p. 58. 
t See pp. 11, 28, 29, 277, &e. 
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and the author indulges himself in many deprecatory remarks on the 
National and British systems in a manner so outrageous and vulgar, as 
to be disgusting to the reader, and offensive to every well-regulated mind. 
Much that is embodied in the pamphlet is undoubtedly true ; but you 
may speak truth with a view to offend, or with a view to amend: the 
author has chosen the former method.” 


A violent attack is made in this work upon the school in Bald- 
win’s Gardens, which was formerly the National Society’s Central 
School. The secretaries, who gratuitously devote their time and 
services to the schools, have thought it deserving of an answer. 
Other persons have not done so in their own case; but we may 
judge by this example of the violence done to the feelings of be- 
nevolent people through the hasty and unfounded abuse which, 
if we may not say the Central Society has sanctioned, yet for 
which it is made responsible, through the editors it appoints. 


‘*A pamphlet has recently been published under the sanction of the 
Central Society of Education, entitled ‘Schools for the Industrious 
Classes,’ which abounds with the most exaggerated statements respect- 
ing existing schools, and the present system of education throughout the 
country ; and as the author has made several direct and specific charges 
against the National School in Baldwin’s Gardens, we have thought it 
our duty, by showing the unfounded nature of these charges, to satisfy 
the minds of the supporters of this Institution in particular, and at the 
same time to put readers in general on their guard, as to the credit which 
is due to other parts of the work. 

“The first statement, to which we will reply, is in the following 
words :— 

« ¢The utility of the school in Baldwin's Gardens, in the midst of a 
dense Irish population, is almost destroyed by the narrow and contracted 
basis upon which the school is established. Although there are one or 
two catholic boys in the school, hundreds who would attend are kept 7 
away by their priests, who, as might have been expected, denounce (and ia 
not unreasonably) parents who sufler their children to attend and join in | 4 
an anti-catholic form of worship.’—Second Edit. p. 22. W - 

“ This statement can only have originated in the desire, obvious sy] 
through the whole book, to depreciate by every possible means the use- 
fulness and efficiency of existing schools. A very short answer will | 
suffice. The school is not situated in the midst of a dense Irish popu- a 
lation; there are very few Irish families in its immediate vicinity on any tte 
side ; and, moreover, the number of Roman Catholics in the school is tie 

reatly understated ; there are now nearly thirty children of Irish and 
italian parents in the school, one or both of whose parents are, it is : 
believed, Roman Catholics, and there are also a good many children of 
Dissenters and Jews; but if it were otherwise, the usefulness of the 
school could not on that account be justly impugned, for there are as 
many children in it as the rooms are calculated to accommodate, and 
they are frequently crowded to inconvenience. 
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The second charge is refuted as fully and plainly as the 
former. 

Having alluded to the opinion expressed in the upper House 
of Parliament respecting this Society, we must here add, that 
whatever noble lords, who are friendly to its principles, (which we 
have illustrated through the medium of its own statements,) may 
say, there “ must be a feeling of distrust in the public mind in 
regard to its operations.” We cannot admit that “ its publica- 
tions are put forth mere/y as means of acquainting the public 
with the various propositions which have been made with regard 
to education.”* It could have been nothing but want of informa- 
tion which induced a noble advocate to say, that ‘in these pub- 
licatious the utmost care has been taken to abstain from the 
expression of opinion, but the greatest anxiety 1s manifested to 
provide facts and imformation from which important conclusions 
nay be drawn.” 

It is not needful for us to express any further opinion on the 
Central Society. But there are some inferences deducible from 
the attacks of this Association, and of various other persons or 
parties who are like-minded with it, which it would not become 
us to pass over entirely, 

‘The Church and the Clergy are not in good odour with those 
we refer to, because they have done and are doing too much to 
suit their views aud desires. The Church has an influence and 
connexion formed throughout the country which they find very 
embarrassing. Their * schemes would go far towards dissociating 
religion from the instruction given to the people. We, therefore, 
regard those schemes as hostile to the Christianity of our land ;’ 
and our exertions in behalf of this same religion are equally op- 
posed to their plans. We would have our schools to be, ‘as 
those of Edward VI. and of Elizabeth were before them, the 
feeders of the Established Church ;” and, if the members of that 
Church are true to their own cause, there is nothing to prevent 
the main body of schools throughout the country being of this 
description. ‘This fact being pretty well understood in “the pre- 
sent day, there is nothing left to prevent such a result, but to 
attack the character of existing schools; to endeavour to make 
out a case of misapplication in regard to the charitable endow- 
meuts which were left to the Church for its special benefit; and, 
assuming as a fact that the Church is contented with the present 
state of educational affairs, to call upon authorities to wrest her 
power from her hands, or else, to create such a controlling in- 
tluence as shall virtually destroy that power. We have so often 


* Mirror, Part 442, pp. 274, 275. 
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had occasion to expose these views and designs, that we deem it 
irrelevant to recite our arguments :* but it is “due to the National 
Society to state distinctly, that it has proclaimed, as plainly as 
words can express, that it is by no means satisfied, as a final 
result, with what has been done hitherto. There is a long pas- 
sage from its annual Report, in our article referred to, in which it 
expressly says as much. ‘That passage 1s brought forward, and 
urged again on public attention in the Society’s Report for 1835, 
p- 17. The extraordinary want of schools, as proved by the Edu- 
cation-inquiry, 1833, is pointed out, Report 1836. ‘The declara- 
tion is renewed in a statement transmitted to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on Model Schools, and printed in Report for 1836, 

p- 57. Plans are repeatedly suggested for improving schools ; 
the necessity of better salaries, for an improved set of teachers, is 
urged, Report, 1855; and the Queen’s Letter, recently in the 
course of circulation throughout the country, recited the Society's 
own feeling complaint and prayer, that its hands mht be 
strengthened, in order that its work might be better accomplished. 

But the importance of the subject has betrayed us to an undue 
length, and our remarks must be brought to a close. We have 
only room to enumerate what we proposed to have discussed at 
some length, as a sequel to the preceding remarks ; viz. first, the 
schemes for the improvement of education which are afloat ; 
secondly, the bearings of those schemes, which are fatal, as we 
apprehend, to their success: and, thirdly, the course which we 
hope, and are disposed to think, the government will adopt. 

We have read of four schemes differing a little in the extent of 
their interference with existing plans and institutions, Of these 
we enumerate, Ist, as requiring the greatest changes, that which 
the Central Society propounds., 

It can “ anticipate no measures equal to the emergency of the 
case unless the subject be taken up by her majesty’s govern- 
ment.” “ Central national organization is the great thing;” “a 
proper department with a minister and council are required ”— 
“large powers over new and old endowments.”{ It doubts 
whether the country would, for the present, “ permit a system of 
compulsory education to be adopted ;” but suggests some inter- 
mediate measures. . . . “ The government may hold out 
civil advantages to those who have been educated, and impose 
disabilities on those who have not, &c. . . . Alaw might 
then be passed, without difficulty, which would lay the fonndinken 
ofthe . . . prosperity of the country.§ So that compulsory 
education (which is defended by the practice of the Court of 


* See particularly our article IX,, in No. XXXV. for July, 1835. 
+ First Publication, p. 212. t pp. 62, 65. § p. 14. 
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Chancery in certain particulars) is the one thing needed and 
desired; and the adoption of local taxes for the purpose at once 
is deliberately proposed.”§ 

2. Lord Brougham’s plan stands next, which, being embodied 
in the form of a bill, is sufficiently before the public. It rejects 
all ideas of direct compulsion, proposes a commission with ex- 
tensive duties,—a system of enrolling schools under the Commis- 
sion, by which they shall become entitled to certain privileges ;— 
officers, called inspectors of schools ;—special arrangements for 
the benefit of towns having municipal corporations ; and various 
other details. A kind of commentary, favourable to the bill, has 
appeared in the last Edinburgh Review ; and its supposed defects 
have been pointed out in the Preface to Mr. L. Horner’s transla- 
tion of M. Cousin’s work on the schools of Holland. 7 

$3. A more moderate scheme, as regards the degree of inter- 


ference with existing institutions, has beeu put forth in the 
Educational Magazine, and is stated thus : 


“‘We think that under the present circumstances of the country 
much can be done. Education must be made a government measure, 
which should be as ready to prevent crime as to punish it. Let socie- 
ties exist, and let the government work through them, with a proviso 
that certain branches of education shall be imparted; and that certain 
institutions, Normal schools, shall be raised for the full and competent 
training of teachers. Let the Church have their schools, and the Dis- 
senters have their schools ; but let the government compel both to carry 
out comprehensive plans, and insist upon the elements of geography and 
English history, linear drawing, and the first truths of natural philosophy, 
being taught by the aid of books properly drawn up, pictures, maps, 
lessons, and apparatus. Let the government provide funds, and state. 
what they would have done, and there will be no difficulty. Let them 

rohibit sham schools being formed, in which the word of promise is 
ept to the ear, but broken to the hope. Let inspectors be selected to 
examine every school at stated periods ; and let there be a proper scale 
of payment for teachers, and a provision for old age. But let no teacher 


be elected without having passed a board of examiners, such as a young 
surgeon is obliged to undergo.” 


4. We certainly were surprised to find that our own pages had 
unintentionally given birth to a scheme at all, but the Secretary 
of the British and Foreign School Society has called us in to 
subserve his own opinions, and he is welcome to such aid as he 


can borrow from us, though we see obvious difficulties in his pro- 
posal, 


“ An idea bas been thrown out in a number of the British Critic, 
which strikes me as worthy of regard, viz., the appointment of a Minister 


t First Publication, p. 23. 
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of Public Instruction, not indeed a Schoolmaster-General of the king- 
dom, but to form a connecting link between the government and the 
country, holding a bureau of central communication and general inter- 
ceurse ; the visitor for statistical purposes of all Public Seminaries and 
Educational Establishments ; a collector of educational facts, and a de 
sitory of educational suggestions, with a view to the supply of deficiencies 
and the extension of benefits. If, under the control of such an officer of 
state, three working commissioners were appointed, one to represent the 
interests of the National Society, one connected with the British and 
Foreign School Society, and one selected to represent the opinions of 
those gentlemen who are not disposed to approve of either, and if all 
applications for aid, whether from the two societies or elsewhere, were 
thoroughly investigated by them, I think that without the help of any 
penalties they might obtain access for their inspectors to almost every 
school in the kingdom,—might elevate and improve existing establish- 
ments, and, in connection with local effort, promote to an unlimited 
extent the opening of new ones. Understanding, as they would, the 
grounds on which voluntary subscriptions are offered, they would be able 
not only to secure the present amount of contributions, but to develop 
still more widely the benevolent resources of the country.””* 


What shall we argue from such a multiplicity of plans ?—Cer- 
tainly not that the remedy for the supposed disease 1s simple and 
sure ;—not that the practitioners understand the case. Each takes 
great pains to show that his own advice is right, and that the others 
are wrong. The Central Society would do away with existing socie- 
ties altogether; Lord Brougham would have the power of controlling 
or superseding their operations, or leaving them to their own un- 
aided exertions, as the commissioners might think fit. ‘The third 
scheme (inconsistently enough) would preserve them as voluntary 
agents, but fetter them with laws,—Mr. Dunn would identify 
them with the government itself. Other discrepancies in abund- 
ance may be pointed out in their plans; it is enough for us to 
see that “ doctors differ,” and we infer that they do not under- 
stand the disease of the patient,—they all promise to cure. But 
we have no space to discuss the respective merits of the plans. 
They all involve expenses which must be fatal to their success 
when brought under the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s eyes ;— 
and they all involve religious considerations which must be equally 
fatal to them with the country at large. We have already shown 
at what price the country is to buy the advantages which are 
promised on the good faith of speculators who, we doubt not, 
believe every word they say. Centralized organization may be had 
fora few hundred thousands poundsa year, orinterms more empha- 
lic, ** England’s intellectual regeneration may be effected for the 


* National Education the Question of Questions, by Mr. Henry Dunn, 1838. 
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mere sum it cost us to set free our West Indian slaves?” If this 
were all, we apprehend the House of Commons would consider 
it enough, but the Central Society of Education would be very 
far from content. Besides what this involves, it has nobler 
schemes in view ;*—the salaries for the teachers must not be 
what they now are, but good ;—there must be various collateral 
aids in the work ;—** schools of design,” with normal schools ;— 
special aid for mechanics’ institutes ;—museums throughout the 
country furnished forth by the state ;—schools for the special be- 
nefit of juvenile offenders, “ houses of detention” they are to be 
called, where the unfortunate children may be supported and 
rained. and sent out into the world reformed characters ;—there is 
moreover a workhouse scheme, and a scheme for providing new 
courts in large towns, under another responsible minister of jus- 
tice, who should have gaols under his control, &c. 

Away then with the calculating economy of modern times !— 
Let the means be supplied, and let education do its perfect 
work! We should really anticipate great results from men of 
such splendid comprehensive views, if we did not observe that 
the whole expense was to be thrown upon the shoulders of go- 
vernment, and that the advocates of the measures themselves 
hold their own purses very tightly clasped. We scarcely remem- 
ber a popular society which has come forward with such magnifi- 
cent pretensions, and such straightened resources, as this same 
Central Society from which all these plans proceed. 

But if this, or any other of the projected societies, were pre- 
pared to do its own work, and pay for the expenses it occasions, 
we apprehend that a voice would be heard from the religious 
portion of the community, which would cause very formidable 
obstructions in its proceedings. It has a plausible sound, m a 
parliamentary debate, when it is said, the schools shall be religi- 
ous schools, the Bible shall be read, all children shall of necessity 
study it, except, perhaps, a few Roman Catholics or Jews, whose 
parents may object. But, such kind of accommodation and con- 
cession falls very far short of the requirements which thoughtful re- 
ligious persons are prepared to make. ‘They choose that religion, 
the religion of Christ Jesus, in a distinct substantive form, should 
not be hooked on asa collateral branch of tuition, an appendage in 
its train, but should form the basis and groundwork of the business 
of the schools, ‘They will not submit “ to substitute secular know- 
ledge as the refining principle of the country, for the wisdom which 
is from above: or compendiums of political economy for the word 


* First Publication ; see the plans in succession, pp. 41, 244, 250, 231, 281, 282, 
265, 290, Ac. 
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of God.”* They despise “ those much vaunted systems which 
deal with the intellect and let alone the heart, or propose to po- 
lish the metal without attempting to refine it."“+ They require 
that, in all education, the corruptions of our nature, and the im- 
mortality of our souls, should be the first elements taken into ac- 
count; and, therefore, they make the intellectual advancement 
of the pupil subordinate to his moral improvement; yet though 
subordinate, they would not have it overlooked, “ for whatever 
principle serves to kill the lusts of the heart, serves to open the 
eyes of the understanding too.” ‘ Man arrives at the highest 
intellectual elevation of which he is capable through the cultiva- 
tion of his moral affections.” The language of Scripture and the 
language of the world are opposed. ‘* Wisdom, as understood in 
the Bible, is a principle of fear and love working in God’s crea- 
tures. Knowledge, is a knowledge of God, of his nature and at- 
tributes, of his claims upon us and our duties to him; and other 
acquirements, even those upon which the world spends all its 
strength, are there sunk and disregarded, as vain.”*{ The object 
of those who have hitherto been the chief promoters of education, 
has been to teach men to make a conscience of their ways, and to 
prepare and qualify them for that state which shall then only begin 
when the transitory things of this present world have all passed 
away. Nor will they, for the hope of any temporal and intellec- 
tual advantages, forego any portion of this great and important 
design. For this purpose, to satisfy their own consciences that 
they may do the work of God, not deceitfully, but fully and ef- 
fectually to the saving of souls, they must have all those manifold 
truths unfolded to the understanding of their pupils, so far as the 
wisdom of God has seen fit to direct. —‘“ True,” say the advocates 
for the school of universal adaptation,—* true, have religious in- 
struction as much as you please, but do not adopt any particular 
form of faith; take the general principles of Christianity which are 
best suited to a general plan of education; but do not obtrude 
on all scholars the peculiar principles of the Church of England; 


—be content with the general principles of the Church of 
Christ.” 


“ But I ask in the first place, how are these general principles ¢o be 
applied; for it is with their application that we are here concerned ?— 
1 may have general notions of a bouse, but I must have a specific plan 
when | build one. I may have general notions of astronomy, but I 
must adopt a specific system when I teach it: and 1 may have general — 


® See anadmirable sermon by Rev. J. J. Blunt. “Useful Knowledge no Substitute 
for Religious Knowledge, in a scheme for National Education.” Murray, 

t Sermon by Rev. H. Melvill. ‘* Religious Education.” Rivingtons. 

¢ Blunt’s Sermon. 
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ideas of Christianity, but | must prefer one mode of it to another, when 
I set myself to form a Christian. But I would further ask, what those 
general principles of Christianity are of which we hear so much ?}—I 
find all Christians, to be sure, professing to acknowledge the Bible for 
their common authority: yet, whilst they do so, I find some denying 
their original sin ; some the Godhead of the Son; some the need or effi- 
a7 of the atonement ; some the influence, some the very being of the 
Holy Ghost. 1 find some declaring against the baptism of infants ; 
some against elemental baptism at all ; some against the supper of the 
Lord, as commemorative of the sacrifice of Christ’s death. | find some 
for many sacraments ; some for none whatever. I find some for an 
ordained ministry, as the covenanted channel through which God's spe- 
cial grace has been conveyed to his people from the apostles downwards ; 
and some for allowing any man to take the honour to himself not as did 
Aaron. Now I would know what kind of Christianity that would be, 
and whether it would be of a kind to satisfy St. Paul, which must be. so 
indefinite in its character, in its nature so abstract, as to be consistent 
with the suppression, for the sake of peace, of all mention of the cor- 
ruption of man, of the Godhead of the Son, of the atonement of his blood, 
of the person and office of the Comforter, of baptism, of the supper of 
the Lord, of a priesthood. Doubtless, as much as in us lies, we are to 
live peacefully with all men, but the restriction implies that peace, 
though more to be desired than gold, may like gold be bought too dear. 
. » «s+. If there are texts which teach concession, there are others 
(though in these days much less heard of) which teach steadfastness ; 
though unity is the second thing in the world to long for, still truth is 
the first. But follow the poten out, and it would deprive us of the 
use of even Scripture itself as an elemeut of education ; for if no one 
mode of interpreting Scripture is to be resolved on, because there are 
those who do not allow that interpretation; so neither should Scripture 
itself be admitted into our schools, because there are those who dispute 
its truths.” —Rev. J. J. Blunt’s Sermon. 


We have nothing to add to these sensible observations excepting 
this, that Mr. Dunn’s remarks (in his essay, entitled National Edu- 
cation the Question of Questions, especially where he deals with 
the religious difficulties of the case, and speaks of the Bible as an 
universal text-book, adapted to the use of all schools,) are a prac- 
tical illustration of the truth of what Mr, Blunt asserts. In pp. 34, 
35, his treatinent of the Catholic, the Unitarian, the Jew (not toname 
the unbeliever), is a clear proof that there is no such thing as a 
Christianity for schools which can be suitable or palatable to all. 
Any violent attempt to force a system upon the country which 
should involve this absurdity, must necessarily have the effect of 
rendering the existing societies of education still more exclusive 
and sectarian in their character (if these epithets apply) than they 
are at the present time. 
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We have already recorded our opinion on this subject,* which 
it would be useless to repeat; but if the system of direct inter- 
ference with existing schools were carried into operation, certain 
we are that the different religious societies from which those in- 
stitutions have originated, would give up all except the directly 
religious part of the work they have in hand. If, for instance, a ge- 
neral plan of intellectual instruction were enforced under govern- 
ment control, (accompanied though it might be by the reading of 
the Bible,) the National Society, which is maintained solely and 
exclusively as the organ and agent of the Church, must confine 
its operations, and the assistance it gives, to Sunday-schools; 
those grants which have hitherto been freely expended in aid of 
the general cause, and in multiplying the school-rooms, with 
which the face of the country is becoming thickly studded, must 
henceforward be exclusively appropriated to the encouraging and 
securing, by various methods, of the particular instructions which 
are connected with the doctrines and discipline of the established 
Church upon the Lord’s day. And in various other ways would 
evils of a like or worse character be introduced, and the well- 
organized system which is now at work be disturbed or possibly 
destroyed. 

It remains only to state the methods by any or all of which 
education might be improved and its advancement accelerated, 
by a simple extension of a plan which has been tried with great 
success at a comparatively moderate expense, and without any 
of those risks which are inseparable from the specious theories of 
the day. In every case voluntary subscription and expenditure of 
local means might be required as indispensable for obtaining the 
public money. 

1. The present system of parliamentary grants may be ex- 
tended, upon a more reasonable and equitable plan, due attention 


being paid to large towns, and to the outlay of the local promoters 
upon the work to be assisted, 


The system now pursued by the Treasury is fair to all parties, 
inasmuch as all applications, whether from British or National schools, 
are disposed of on equal terms, according to the time when they are re- ia 
ceived. But it is unequal and injudicious, inasmuch as £1 for every two ia 
scholars to be accommodated in the school-rooms, is the maximum given | 
in any case. Thus a school built by the side of a stone quarry, on a an 
piece of the waste land, where labour is the principal expense, obtains ti 
assistance at the same rate as a school in the centre of Manchester, the 7 
site of which alone may cost £1000 or £1500, and where expensive ; 
materials must be bought and carried to the spot. The reply at the 
Treasury to this remark would probably be of this kind—‘ Very true, it 


* July, 1835, No. XXXV. Art. LX. pp. 193 and 207, i ; 
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is hard in theory, but in practice we find that almost all our offers of grants 
are accepted, and the school-rooms are built.’ This is correct, we believe ; 
but then it is equally true that only one school-room is built in a town 
where six or eight or more school-rooms are required. The local pro- 
moters can build one school-room with such assistance as has been 
given, but their resources are then exhausted, and they cannot proceed with 
the work of building as the wants of the population require. We trust 
that the committee on education in large towns, which is now sitting, 
will have an eye to this statement. 


2. A considerable extension of the plan now in operation may 
be made with a view toa higher kind of self-supporting school 
for the children of those who are above the working classes. 


It is true that, as matters now stand, there is nothing to prevent 
the two education societies from recommending such schools to partici- 
pate in the present grants. But there are many reasons why the pro- 
moters of such institutions might not choose to identify themselves 
with societies of a charitable description. And it would undoubtedly 
give a considerable stimulus to the forming of such a new and useful 
kind of school, if a separate grant (say £10,000 only at first) were set 
apart especially for the service. There would be little difficulty, we 
cee with the ‘Treasury, in accepting certificates or reports from 

‘ing’s College and University College, showing that the applications 
were such as deserved to be entertained. ‘The institutions to be so 
assisted must, of course, be limited as to the. charges they were allowed 
to fix for instruction, and other necessary provisions made in order to 


secure their benefits to the class of persons for whom they were de- 
signed. 


3. A very beneficial mode of extending the present systein of 


grants would be by azding in the erection of dwelling-houses for 
the teachers of schools. 


The low amount of salary now given to schoolmasters and mistresses 
is a chief cause of difficulty in finding proper persons for the office. 
The addition of a house would be more than equal to an endowment of 
£5 or £6 a year. There are few things which add so much to the 
respectability of an office as a comfortable house. Our opinion on this 
point may be collected from what we stated in July, 1835.* The re- 
commendation for a grant for this object might pass through the same 
channel as that for the school-room does at present; and the propert 
might be vested for the benefit of the institution in the hands of the 
same trustees. The recent school-site act provides the requisite powers. 


4. Grants for the improvement or extension, or in aid of found- 
ing model or normal schools, have already been voted, and might 
with advantage be appropriated again exclusively to this object. 


The former grants here referred to were available for schools in 
Scotland as well as model schools in England. ‘The National Society 


* No. XXXV. pp. 197, 198. 
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applied for the benefit of the grant, but the Agana was passed over, 
and the money appropriated to Scotch schools exclusively ;* on what 
grounds we are not aware. Certain it is, that the National Society has 
no less than forty model or central schools, any or all of which might 
easily be improved and placed upon a footing altogether becoming the 
service for which they are constituted, by the aid of a limited public 
grant. And other societies, there can be no doubt, would gladly extend 
the sphere of their operations, and carry similar plans into execution, 
from which they are only withheld by the want of funds. 


The following account of the Glasgow Model School is intro- 
duced as a specimen of the kind of institution, some four or five 
of which ought to be immediately formed under the direction and 


control of the Church, out of the existing Central training 
schools :— 


‘The seminary will consist of infant, juvenile, and commercial schools ; 
a female school of industry, with one class-room to each model-school, 
and thirteen for training the Normal students; also reetor’s-hall, mu- 
seum, library, and committee-rooms ; each of the model-schools to have 
a play-ground for healthful exercise and moral superintendence. Such 
an establishment required a much larger space of ground than could easily 
be procured, except at a most extravagant price, contiguous to a dense 
population of the working classes. A small field was fixed on,—value 
2540/.,—and purchased at a moderate price per square yard. The 
situation is Dundas Vale,—in the immediate vicinity of a large manu- 
facturing population. 

‘The buildings when completed, including the ground, will cost 
9000/. At present, however, as government has declined giving any 
answer to the applications made, the committee are proceeding with 
the two great wings, embracing two-thirds of the proposed buildings, at 
a cost of about 6500/., leaving the rector’s-hall, library, museum, and 
several other rooms, unprovided. The four model-schools, with seven- 
teen class-rooms, and two teachers’ houses, are embraced in the two 
wings. 

* In these buildings there will be accommodation for the daily train- 
ing of one hundred teachers and above one thousand children, with every 
arrangement fitted to render the seminary a complete school-masters’ 
college for the training of the teachers of youth, 

‘** Besides salaries for the model-school teachers, a music-master, and 
one or two other masters for the Normal students, a respectable salary 
must be provided the rector, so that a permanent endowment will be re- 
quired of at least 700/. a year, in addition to the small fees that are ex- 
ae from the scholars. With the increased accommodation the new 

uildings afford, tle committee will be enabled to carry out the training 
system to its fullest extent,—a system already so successful, and so cal- 
culated morally to elevate the whole mass of the population ; for while 
it embraces the best elementary and scientific instructions, its founda- 
tions are, at the same time, laid. broad and deep in the Scriptures of 


* See National Society’s Report, 1856, Appendix, VIII. 
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divine truth,—on the principle of our ancient parochial school system.” 
—Glasgow Educational Report, 1836, p. 22, &c. 


5. Grants in aid of prizes upon the examination of a given 
number of schools, with a salary or fee to inspectors, would be ex- 
tremely useful at the present time. 


The plan we have before our minds is stated in detail in all of the 
National Society’s reports.* The whole process is laid out there. It is 
very effective in some parts of the country, and would be so in all parts, 
if there were funds and sufficient prizes offered, nor would the promoters 
of schools hesitate to subscribe and meet grants offered for such a pur- 
pose. Lord Brougham’s bill involves the appointment of a number of 
inspectors far more than would be sufficient to do all the work of this 
kind which we contemplate. In fact, the clergy, witli other helpers, 
might do it themselves. ‘Their certificates are deemed sufficient for ob- 
taining the payment of the school-room grants ; and they are already 
accustomed to make reports upon which, from time to time, the National 
Society votes small grants for prizes in the manner here proposed. Sup- 
pose that six grants were assigned to each county, three of 5/. each, two 
of 10/. each, and one of 20/., to be given away, with some increase from 
the county education fund, as prizes to the best schools, upon an accurate 
report of the examination of not less than forty or fifty different schools, 
after the plan which the National Society has pursued, the report to be 
certified by that or the British Society (or both, where both schools ex- 
isted) as satisfactory and correct. ‘The whole expense to the country 
would be less than 3000/. a year ; and we are satisfied that the stimulus, 
trifling as it appears and really is, would suffice, nevertheless, to call forth 
a degree of exertion on the part of the teachers, (and even of the clergy, 
who would be kindly disposed to aid those who are their own helpers in 


the teaching and training of the young,) which would have a highly 
beneficial effect. 


6. The last item we propose is the aiding in the purchase of play- 
grounds adjoining school-rooms, especially in large towns, for the 
purposes of healthy exercise to the children, and in order that they 
may be under some kind of superintendence during the hours of 
recreation. 


It would lead us into matter of inconvenient length to justify the 
recommendation to this effect. We trust that it may be taken up by 
the Committee of the House of Commons to which we have referred. 
But we willingly embrace the opportunity of offering our humble tri- 
bute of praise to the exertions and tact of the Educational Committee 
at Glasgow. They have drawn attention to this subject in a forcible 
manner. They have suggested many valuable improvements in the 
system of education which are mainly dependent on the turning of the 
play-ground to its proper account. They would have it made the 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the habits and disposition of the 


* See Appendix (every year) on District Societies and Examination of Schools. 
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pupils, when their minds are unbent and their spirits free as air, during 
the relaxation which follows the school-room occupations. * 


If our suggestions on these particulars should gain any atten- 
tion, we should of course expect that some of the plans pro- 
posed would be tried by way of experiment, rather than the 
whole of them be brought into operation at once, but if all were 
tried in the course of the next year, the experience which has been 
gained in the management of the school-room grants justifies us 
in stating that there need be no additional expense at public 
offices, on account of the work. It would be performed by the 
voluntary Societies, as in the case referred to; and the whole of 
the grants for the six different plans, (including the usual 20,000/. 
for the school-rooms,) need not exceed sixty thousand pounds, 


* See Third Report of Glasgow Society, quoted before. 


Nore.—Since the preceding article was written, the Bishop of London has published 
a sermon preached on behalf of the National Society, in compliance with the Queen’s 
Letter. Those who know his lordship’s happy style of exposition, the clearness of 
diction, and the singleness and unity of purpose for which his sermons are remarkable, 
will at once form an idea of the value of his testimony at the present moment, grounded 
and supported throughout by the text, ‘* Wisdom is a defence, and money is a defence, 
but the excellency of knowledge is, that wisdom giveth life to them that find it.” We 
refer to this publication because we conceive that it affords general and unqualified 
support to the arguments which it has been our business to set forth. There is a preface 
to the sermon of much value, in which his lordship renews “‘ the protest he had already 
made, as a member of the legislature, against all attempts to introduce in this country 
a system of general education, which excludes, or omits, all direct instruction in the 
Bible.” The protest against the Central Education Society, ‘‘ which argues for the 
exclusion of religion from the regular intellectual instruction of schools,” is repeated, 
and the charges against that institution are substantiated. His lordship is of opinion, 
and, we think, proves the poiot, that ‘‘ neither the Central Society, nor the govern- 
ment itself, were it disposed to make the attempt, (which he does not believe to be the 
case,) could succeed in forcing upon the le of this country such an education as 
the former (Central Society) contemplates. e goes further and says, what we believe 
to be most true, ‘* that no system of education can be forced upon the people at large, 
which shall not be in conformity with the principles of the Church of England, and 
work by its instrumentality. Jt will be our own fault if it be otherwise!” The example 
of Holland, as favouring, to a certain extent, the views of the Central Education Society, 
is considered at some length, with other important matters, and we are happy to find 
that one of the plans we have enumerated (No. 2, p. 372) has his lordship’s counte- 
nance and is likely to be carried intoeffect. ‘I entirely agree (his lordship writes) with 
Mr. Horner, (the translator of M. Cousin’s work on Holland,) in thinking that an 
effort should be made to establish schools of a better sort; not merely however for the 
children of the working classes as we commonly understand the expression, but for the 
class next above them, the little tradesmen and artisans, for whose children a good and 
useful education, comprising sound religious instruction, might be provided at as small 
a price as that which they now pay for the worst possible kind of tuition. I have long 
been desirous of seeing this effort systematically made, and I now rejoice in the cer- 
tainty of its being made, either by the National Society or by some kindred association 
acting upon the same principles.” | 
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Art. 1V.—1. The Study of Morals vindicated and recommended, 
in a Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, February 
5, 1837. By Henry Arthur Woodgate, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 

2. The Law of the Mind and the Law of the Members, a Sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford on St, Peter’s Day, 
1837, with Notes and an Appendix. Wherein the Existence of 
an innate Moral Faculty is maintained, and some Observations 
are offered on Mr. Woodgate’s late Sermon. By Charles Henry 
Craufurd, M.A. Rector of Old Swinford, Worcestershire, and 
Chaplain to the Marquis of Londonderry. 


3. On the Foundations of Morals. Four Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge, November, 1837. By the Rev. 
William Whewell, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 


4. The Dangers and Safeguards of Ethical Science, the Inaugural 
Lecture of the Rev. W. Sewell, M.A. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford, and Sub-Rector of 
Exeter College. 


5.. Remarks upon the Aristotelian and Platonic Ethics, asa branch 
of the Studies pursued in the University of Oxford. By the 
ev. Frederick Oakeley, M.A. Fellow of Balliol College. 


Great discoveries are not to be expected in moral philosophy. 
We can never be masters of its propositions as we are of those 
in mathematics and physics. For its objects are external to our 
understandings, and have a reality independent of, and co-ordi- 
nate with, or anterior to our own. ‘The forms to which we refer 
material objects, when we are said to explain or understand their 
relations, are purely intellectual, and comprehended by our intel- 
lect. When they are once defined, we possess the means of de- 
ducing from them innumerable relations expressed in terms of 
space and time, and that with a certainty which we cannot ques- 
tion. But it is impossible to define any single object of moral 
philosophy without introducing some term, whose meaning we 
do not thus comprehend. Nor can our apprehension of the 
meaning of such terms be secured from error by mere instruction 
or attention, as it requires a certain state of the habits and 
affections, and presupposes acts and feelings. 

Hence the existence of manifold errors in moral philosophy is 
no proof that the subject has not been in the main satisfactorily 
treated, any more than mistaken notions about the sun, held by 
Hottentots or Esquimaux, are a proof that the outlines of the 
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solar system were not correctly drawn by Newton, or filled up by 
La Place. Indeed it would rather be a phenomenon craving solu- 
tion, if we.saw the Church, the great organ of moral education, 
so crippled, and so limited in her operations as she is, and yet 
no growth of false systems arising from the undirected workings 
of human intellect, invited to high thoughts by her presence, but 
not duly aided by her guiding hand. 

Those fundamental notions, which Mr. Whewell so well de- 
scribes as being essential to the progress of physical science, are 
capable of being fixed and defined in terms purely intellectual, 
and the apprehension of these requires a certain intellectual edu- 
cation and exercise. But those of the science of Man can only 
be apprehended by Man educated as in his true spiritual state, 
and in the experience of his true spiritual relations. 

Error may indeed often be demolished by the exposure of its 
inconsistency, but that process is not enough to supply its place 
with truth. And in such subject-matter as that of morals, the 
scattered fragments of an erroneous system are apt only to fall 
back upon a new centre, somewhat more remote than before, and 
assume again the appearance of a system capable of similar de- 
molition and reconstruction. 

Such is eminently the case with Utilitarianism, a system built 
on the negation of any real centre of our moral perceptions, and 
supposed proved when they are so ranged round an imaginary 
centre, that no inconsistency remains in sight. ‘To every one 
who is not satisfied to build his system on its own baselessness, 
the primary negation of any absolute good prior to pleasureable 
sensation, is the one great inconsistency which disproves the 
whole. But that granted, the parts gravitate no-whither, and 
admit of endless refinement of adaptation. 

But when the main principles of the science are assumed, and 
the truths of Revelation which exhibit them in life are believed, 
men are still liable to inaccuracies of thought, and are allured on 
all sides by systems professing to give the mind a mastery of this 
science, the notion of which is as flattering to pride as it is re- 
pugnant to reason. 

The danger of these is obviated partly by the exposure of 
error, partly by the effects of discipline, partly by the right use 
of authority, and partly by the striking out of such lines of 
thought as may exhibit in a true order and coherency those ob- 
jects which for the time being mainly engross the attention of 
thinking men. 

Bishop Butler’s Analogy and Sermons are an excellent speci- 
men of this last. The balance of the faculties, and what deter- 
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mines the nature of the individual mind, was the subject of the | 
problems of his day. And he has shown the relation of those 
problems, for instance, of the question of liberty and necessity 
to religion and to moral philosophy, with a clearness most useful 
to any one who is perplexed in the inquiry, The problems of 
this day relate more to society and to education, and while the 
revival of doctrine and practice relating to the Church is neces- 
sary to supply the foundation for a right scheme on which they 
may be solved, a philosophical inquiry into the relations hich 
we bear to the Church ts necessary for the superstructure. 

Mr. Woodgate’s Sermon contains excellent remarks on this 
subject, though not intended as a full discussion of it. Indeed 
the limits of a single sermon do not allow of any thing like a com- 
plete statement of what ought to be said on the points of which 
he has treated, much less on those which he has touched upon. 
Besides, it is very difficult to enter thoroughly into the exact 
meaning which an author attaches to each term, when so little is 
set before us at once. For although it would be annihilating not 
only science but reason, to suppose that there is no such thing as 
the right nomenclature in moral philosophy, and that therefore 
every writer may make one for himself, or all may acquiesce in 
one that is arbitrary; yet it would be too much to expect any 
one man to have full possession of the correct use of words, 

‘Two men, who hold the very same opinions, might yet dis- 
pute, for instance, whether Christianity introduces new motives. 
And that even after the common confusion of thought on this 
point, the identifying of the motive with the object, has been cor- 
rected. 

No affection is a motive, till it has an object. Nor indeed can 
it properly be said to exist tll then, We should rather say that the 
capacity for it, or tendency toward it, exists, and that this, meeting the 
object, gives rise to the affection. But for this capacity and ten- 
dency we want acknowledged terms, as they are generally denoted 
incorrectly by the name of affection. In one stage of inquiry 
this inaccuracy may be of small moment, but now 1t is far other- 
wise. Now since the tendency is not a motive till it has an ob- 
ject, or, to speak more correctly, does not produce a motive 
affection ull it has an object; it is evident that two different ob- 
jects may be said to give rise to two different motives, in that the 
afiections are different, or to one only, because the tendency, on 
which they act, is the same. Again it may be argued that the 
same tendency is called into action only by the same property in 
different objects, and that therefore it may be said to give rise to 
but one affection. And to this it may be replied, that the af- 
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fection is not towards a mere property, but towards a Being 
sessed of that property; and farther, that in practice our affections 
are complex, relating to several properties. ‘The love of God is 
not the same affection as the love of a father, but a similar affec- 
tion resulting from the same capacity as related to a higher ob- 
ject. The capacity is not motive where dormant, and when 
awakened by distinct objects, it takes distinct forms, which may 
therefore be called distinct motives. 

Christianity then presents new objects to the soul, and may, in 
that sense, be said to call forth new affections, and to introduce 
new motives, though it be but by acting on tendencies prepared 
before by less adequate objects, and though the new objects be 
presented to it by means of the analogies of the old. 

The tendency is always according to some idea, which is not 
the object, but the ground of the communion of the soul with the 
object. The soul is capable of being in the idea, and the object 
either is according to the idea, or is capable of being so, and yet 
is not so, or is incapable of being so at all, Accordingly, the 
object is approved, disapproved, or disregarded with respect to 
that idea. 

The term idea is here used, not as by Locke, who professedly 
confounds it with half a dozen other terms, for a notion, but for 
something which cannot be of itself an object to the mind. Ideas 
are those forms of being to which we believe that our forms of 
thought correspond, in which we conceive of things existing, and 

‘ the partaking of which constitutes their essence. We cannot 
think of rectitude as an — though we discern that thin 
right are according to it. e cannot think of equality as an ei 
ject, though we know that things equal are according to it, and 
to be according to it is that which constitutes them what they are, 
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equals, : 
The notion that the desire of ag | cannot be a motive, a 
arises from some confusion of thought on this subject. Itis not 7 


the mere name that we desire, but the thing. The tendency 
toward itis no motive till we have a case before us, but then it is 
a motive. And though all that is requisite to make an act ac- 
cord with the idea of rectitude be not at once present to the 
mind, yet the Stoic may remember that to do this and that is ac- 
cording to right reason in himself, and so be affected by a partial 
view of its accordance with the idea of rectitude. 

The plain moral man may refer an action to the standard of 
rectitude in his own mind, as a child would refer two eggs to his 
undefined standard of equality or similarity, and feel its accord- a 
ance. In both these cases, however, the idea cannot be realized 
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without reference to a supposed superior being, unknown, but 
whose relation to us is such as to carry with it an overwhelmin 
weight in all questions of right and wrong. Hence, while that 
being is not truly known, innumerable prejudices hold the place 
due to right views of things as referred to him. 

In like manner the Christian may remember that the like ac- 
tion is according to the relations of things to God, and therefore 
according to the Divine Wisdom, and so be affected by a view of 
its accordance with the idea of rectitude, more extensive than he 
can comprehend. For to man there can be no definition of rec- 
titude really higher than “ according to God ;” the idea of rec- 
titude being in the Divine Wisdom simple and perfect, together 
with all other ideas. So that even in the acts of God we can 
form no higher conception of rectitude than that of accordance 
with His essential Wisdom. To us, then, it is right to act accord. 
ing to God, and, since His will is according to all His attributes, 
it is right to act according to His will: which is itself a ground 
of action capable of supplying a real motive, because we are ca- 
pable of a real affection in respect of it. 

Indeed, what has just been said of the idea, into which the 
mind enters, must be taken rather as the intellectual theory of 
what is most ie gee developed in feeling. It is common 
now to say that, such feeling is the mere result of agreeable and 
disagreeable impressions of external things. But were it so, it 
would not stand the tests which are sometimes applied to it. 
Strong agreeable or disagreeable impressions overcome the mere 
educational preference of one line of action to another, which re- 
sults from such causes. But there is no power on earth that can 
shake the resolution, or change the moral tastes, of a mind used 
to hold free communion with truly eternal thoughts ;—not the 
metaphysical speculator, who tries im vain to reduce them to pal- 
pable forms ; but the man who has ever given scope to his feel- 
ings in relation to God, and to immortal beings, and fixed them 
by repeated acts. 

A few lines from Mr, Sewell’s Inaugural Lecture will best 
serve to enunciate two important principles, which lie at the 
foundations of the theory of moral action. 


“Tt isa general law, (which it would be well to bring clearly into 
light ; for its neglect would seem to be the cause of nearly all the mis- 
chief now working around us in this age,) that the only objects which 
can serve as the medium of generating moral power in the human mind 


are moral beings, and then only when they are contemplated in relation 
to us, and we to them. 


“* I will endeavour to state the truth more clearly, 
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“ Every one will allow that we never exert a real control over our- 
selves—act from internal principles opposed to passive impressions— 
rise up to the majesty of beings independent of outward influences—in 
one word, sess or exercise power, except when we follow a duty 
against an inclination. There is indeed a time when the struggle often 
repeated is rendered easier and lighter, and virtue at last becomes 
almost mechanical. But even then it retains the dignity of moral 
agency from the power previously exerted. All previous action without 
a struggle is but submission to impression—a passive movement, lifeless 
as ~ floating of a boat down a stream, or the whirling of a leaf in the 
wind. 

** But it is also clear that no duty can exist except towards persons, 
No object in the world binds us, ties us down by a sense of paramount 
imperative right to one course of action more than another, except men- 
tal beings like ourselves, possessed of that internal self-acting power, 
that doyn mpatewc, which constitutes personality. God seems to have 
placed moral beings under a system of mutual gravitation, attraction, 
and influence, just as he governs the heavenly bodies. Mind acts upon 
mind, and person impels person. Neither the winds of heaven, nor the 
earthquake, nor the volcano, seem to affect for a moment the rolling on 
of the earth in its orbit. But let a comet cross its path, or the sun drop 
from its centre, or even a distant planet suspend its course, and the 
earth would feel the shock. And so as we advance into a higher and 
more etherial region of spiritual existence, material objects cease wholly 
to affect us ; and at no time, even when our feelings are most deeply 
immersed in the body, do they affect us with a sense of duty, so that a 
stone, or a plant, or even an inferior animal, should claim over us a 
single right, or call up an active exertion. All sense of duty of what- 
ever kind is ultimately resolvable into the perception of those relations 
in which we stand to other beings like ourselves, and into the acknow- 
ledgment of certain feelings—and as naturally flowing from such feel- 
ings—of certain actions attached to those relations by God in the primary 
eternal constitution of our nature.”—pp. 15—17. 


It can be only by a regard to things independent of time and 
accident, that our views of good and evil can be made inde- 
pendent of time and accident. The hope of an indefinite reward, 
of a reward consisting in the complete realizing of those very re- 
lations, on which we are called to act against the impulses of 
mere sense and passion, is the nearest thing to that perfect and 
clear perception of those relations, which makes the agent supe- 
rior to every thing that is not eternal. But this reward, so far as 
it is matter of hope, is necessarily not clearly understood, For 


could we really understand the things of heaven, we were already — 


in possession of them. 

r. Woodgate has insisted much*on this, viz. that the true re- 
ward of good moral action, the only reward to which we can look, 
without lessening the purity of that action, is one which persons 
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in a low moral state cannot understand. He has shown that this 


truth was detected by heathen philosophers, and is seen no less in 
the Christian system. 


“ Then for sanctions and rewards, ethics promises happiness as a re- 
sult of right action. Yet it gives not the most remote intimation of 
what that happiness consists in, and implies, that to do so were impos- 
sible. Still it does promise it; and while promising, forbids, by impli- 
cation, its being sought as a motive, except through faith, as it were, in 
the means which lead to it, and in the promise that it shall so be; 
showing, from analogy, that it will follow on right action, if done be- 
cause it is right; but that, if sought on its own account, and not 
through moral principle, it must of necessity fail, not only of being ob- 
tained, but of being understood.” — Woodgate, p. 12. 


“The time would not allow us now to enter at any length on the 
second great principle in morals, which is briefly this :—That, as regards 
the sanctions and the rewards which ethics holds out to its followers, no 
account whatever can be given of them; they are only to be sought 
through faith in the means which ethics prescribes for the attainment 
of them; that if thus sought, they will as surely be obtained, as they 
will be surely lost, if sought in any other way. We learn from the 
science, that if we act on principle, the internal happiness which is its 
reward will follow, (as is satisfactorily shown by Aristotle from analo- 
gical reasoning,) assuming the conditions to be fulfilled ; but that if 
sought on its own account, and not through right action, it must assu- 
redly be missed, because each person must form his ideas of happiness 
and pleasure, from the constitution of his own mind at the time, and 
from what, at that time, he would most like to possess. So that none 
but one who was already a good man, would form at all a correct notion 
of it; while to every one else, a description of it, if it could be given, 
would be distasteful and repulsive. 

“‘ Of this important moral fact, there seem to be two causes: first, 
the immediate one, arising out of the nature of the case, by which none 
but a good man could form an idea of, nor be attracted by, what would 
make a good man happy. Second, the final cause,—to the intent that 
we should act from the purest motives under the supremacy of con- 
science, not from the mere hope of reward; the reward not being al- 
lowed to possess attractions, save to those prepared for it by a course of 
previous action, in obedience to the moral sense and the supremacy of 
conscience. 

“I will not now dwell on the adoption of this important principle 
into the Gospel, as shown in the undefined nature of its blessings and 
rewards, coupled with the reiterated promise, that they will assuredly be 
found by those who have first served their Lord from ‘the faith which 
worketh by love.’ The investigation of this principle, as adopted into 
the Gospel, is a noble subject of contemplation, and one well worthy the 
attention of the Christian philosopher and student, We must now 
waive it; but let us mark it, in reference to the utilitarian spirit of the 
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age. ‘Cui bono’ is the standard to which every thing, however sacred, 
is to be referred ; but it is following a shadow ; it is ‘ sowing the wind, 
and reaping the whirlwind.’ Reason tells us, through the science of 
morals, and what is really good and desirable, will never be obtained, 
nay, not perceived or known, unless first sought, because it is right. 
Reason and philosophy confirm to us the truth of the Scripture decla- 
ration, that ‘ godliness is great gain.’ But reason and philosophy also 
tell us, apart from the logical force of the terms, that the proposition will 
not bear conversion, save to a Christian. 

“ With thus far advocating this important principle, the time warns 
us that, much as remains to be said for rendering to it, and the science 
generally, the justice it demands, the present consideration of it must be 
brought to a conclusion. Let it merely be added, as a summary, that, 
whether by the light of reason or that of revelation, while its own re- 
ward is annexed to the full obedience to that light, it is to those only 
who seek that reward, not for its own sake, but through the medium of 
duty, and obedience to the light within them. Moralists may dispute, 
if they will, whether the real or apparent good be the object of man’s 
search. The problem ever was, to identify interest with duty. That 
problem was solved by the direction of the philosophic Stagirite, to seek 
first our duty in obedience to the purest light we could attain to; and 
that, so acting, that light would, far more effectually than any other, 
conduct us to the possession of our best interests, and surest happiness. 
That same precept is sanctioned and adopted by the Eternal Son of God, 
in his injunction, and the analogous promise annexed, when he declares, ‘If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me. For whosoever will save his life, shall lose it; 
but whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it.’ 
And still more in the simple injunction, and the promise which accom- 
panies it ; ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things,’ —whether the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them, or that which supersedes and eclipses them, in the possession of 
peace with God through Christ, the consolation of the Holy Spirit, and 
the hope of future glory—in whatever form it may please Him to realise 
the promise,—the promise will be realised, that ‘ all these things shall 
be added to you.’ pp. 30—33. 


To this and similar statements, Mr, Craufurd has thought it 
necessary to object. And it is indeed a pity that he has encum- 
bered his sermon (which, with its appendix of authorities, is a 
valuable popular work on the faculty of discerning right and 
wrong in actions, when we know what they are) with this contro- 
versy; particularly as even the rule of the Church prohibits 
making the pulpit an arena for dispute. It is indeed in a note, 
but would have been better omitted altogether. ‘The terms in 
which he gives an account of the reward, with a view to which a 
person may begin a course of reformation, are in fact such as a 
person in that state could but most imperfectly comprehend. 
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Nor would Christianity itself give an adequate account of his re- 
lease, but by ascribing it to a Divine Power. 

He professes to agree so far as to consider that ‘* moral obli- 
gation has nothing whatever to do with the hope of reward, or 
the fear of punishment;” and yet says that “ though the reason 
why we are bound to pursue right conduct, is simply because tt is 
right ; yet our only motive to do so, is the happiness which is 
thus to be obtained.” He afterwards says the “ desire of happi- 
ness,” but itis a pity that he has not kept the same accuracy of 
expression every where. ‘This deficiency helps to conceal both 
from himself aud his readers, the fact, that he is saying nothing 
intelligible. For indeed he is separating what he urges every 
one to keep united, happiness and rectitude. ‘The desire of 
happiness must be actually merged in the desire of rectitude 
before we can do an action as being right; just as it is in the de- 
sire of pleasure before we do an action because it is pleasant. 
Had we not an immediate affection toward rectitude, capable in 
itself of being a motive, and able to move us by itself whenever 
our eye is fixed singly on the object of it, the desire of happiness 
would have no real state of acting upon rectitude for its object. 
Aud so with all other affections, the desire of happiness has no 
distinct subsistence after the mind is fixed on the object. ‘The 
reflection, “ How happy am [!” is an uneasy one, and leads us 
always to aim at a higher happiness, and is the very imperfection 
of our earthly joy. ‘That is most complete in which self 1s for- 
gotten, or contemplated but as a casual object. 

When we fix our eyes on material objects, no doubt, the con- 
templation of a rational soul may add dignity to the scene; but 
when the soul is occupied with the view of heavenly and eternal 
things, the single self is but a homogeneous particle in the ocean, 
and is barely, if at all, observed. It is like a string, whose vibra- 
tions are rendered more intense and continuous by the surround- 
ing harmony of a chorus, but whose note is less perceived than if 
it were out of tune. 

Self-congratulation were the emptiest of all feelings, if not 
grounded on something better than itself. And yet, were that 
complete, we can hardly conceive that there would be much room 
left for its entertainment. Much less should we have occasion 
for a calculating exercise of self-love, which looks about for some 
yet unknown happiness, when it is not kept satisfied by the pos- 
session of present good. Our affections are unmeauing, and have 
no objects at all, unless happiness arises from their having their 
objects, according to Bishop Butler’s statement. To say that the 
happiness itself is the object, is to say that there is no object at 
all. The chief office of self-love, or the general-desire of hap- 
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piuess, is to act when the mind is unoccupied, and to determine it 
on attending to this or that impulse. It rejects that which does 
not promise to occupy and satisfy the soul, or that which is 
marked with some sign of danger. Self-love must be called in 
when rectitude is introduced to the notice of a mind unaccustomed 
to attend to it, and must act so far as to reject whatever would 
revent a fair hearing of its claim, And this can be effected by 
indefinite promises and threats, if believed. ‘Their use is, by ex- 
tending our views beyond the limits of time to which we have 
usually confined them, to make us cognizant of things indepen- 
dent of time. In this way those terms, which are commonly ap- 
plied to earthly things, under the notion that they are really good, 
are used in the language of inspiration to express things heavenly, 
from our capacity of possessing which they draw their origin. 

But since rectitude is a good wholly independent of time, and 
is essential to our communion with the supreme and eternal good, 
we can evidently apprehend but an infinitesimal part of its re- 
ality, so long as we are in the habit of contemplating chiefly tem- 
poral objects. It is for this reason that we cannot understand the 
happiness of acting rightly; we see rectitude but in a partial and 
inadequate way, and our affection towards it has not its complete 
object. But Mr. Woodgate has nowhere said, what Mr. Crau- 
furd imputes to him, that no foretaste of the happiness of acting 
rightly can be expected at present. Only he thinks it wiser to 
take high ground at once, and to call on the unhappy votary of 
pleasure or ambition not to wait and argue over the balance of 
satisfactions in different ways of acting on his present notions, 
but to believe those who know true happiness, and to obey the 
call of conscience at once. It is thus only that he can obtain 
the full advantage of having about him persons in a state of com- 
munion with heaven. Whatever may be said, in condescension 
to his infirmity, to disprove his vain opinion, if he has it, of the 
balance of enjoyment in favour of vice, must be only subservient 
to the exhibition of the truth that he was made for communion 
with higher objects than he can at present apprehend, and that in 
the knowledge of them alone he can find his true life. In the 
mean time no salisfactory account of these things can be given, 
for the experience of right action, as such, is as necessary to 
awaken us to the idea of rectitude, as is the sight and feeling of 
objects, to make us conscious of space. Mr. Craufurd shows, 
indeed, that some account can be given of them. 

‘« Escape from the misery of vice,” and “ enjoyment of the 
happiness of virtue,” are expressions that mean different things 
to different men; and they have the least meaning to those, who 
most need the “ escape.” The perception they have of duty is 
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much clearer and more certain than their perception of the plea- 
santness of it. ‘The pleasure comes after the choice, and the 
same affection, which is the ground of the choice, is the ground 
of the pleasure too. One who turns from a course of sin chooses 
a course of duty, a course of right acting which he hopes to con- 
tinue without end, but without knowing how it is to be pleasant 
to him. Its rectitude is unquestionable, and results inevitably 
from his relations to God, and to His spiritual creatures. And 
that it is good in itself, and for him as a rational being, is most evi- 
dent. But the enjoyment of it belongs but little to its lower de- 
grees; though every step is recompensed with a satisfaction that 
ought to outweigh all that vice can offer, because it is of a higher 
order, But this comparison, or rather impossibility of com- 
parison, is not so familiar to one, whose senses are not exercised 
to discern good and evil, but that he often dreams of some wrong 
course as that of pleasure. Are we to say that he never does this 
without again declining into it? Is it not a direct apprehension 
of the Divine Majesty which he would offend, or the Medes Love 
which he would outrage, that restrains him, rather than any re- 
flection upon immediate or consequent pleasure or pain? If our 
affections do not rest in their objects as their ends, but in a plea- 
sure or pain connected with them, they have no objects at all. 
It may be true of sensual inclinations, because in them, indeed, 
our affections, the actings of our rational souls, have no real ob- 


jects. But of our higher and spiritual affections it is false; they 


are founded on real relations, as being real. 

‘The word “ happiness” may, indeed, be used in a sense higher 
than that of pleasure, viz. for the possession of real good. ‘But 
even in this view, it is not the possession on which we reflect, but 
the good which we contemplate, that is the ground of our affec- 
tion, For a spiritual being has no need to seek for relations to 
anything that is; whatever is, is to him; whatever is good, is 
good to him. No saying of Aristotle gives us so high a notion 
of his attainments as this, “ ‘That a good man is a good to an- 
other good man, as he is to himself.” To have conceived such 
a thought is immortal honour to a heathen. ‘To realize it 
thoroughly is far from being the first step in the Christian life. It 
is only after repeated exercise and experience that such truths 
can be drawn out and retlected on, though, no doubt, they are felt 
from the first in some degree. 

Of course, it will be objected, that such views of absolute 
good and rectitude carry us into a world of abstractions, out of 
the line of common feelings, and common duties. But this ob- 
jection only arises from the necessity of sometimes calling com- 
mon things by uncommon names in philosophical inquiries. 
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We are surrounded by men. And if we learn to regard them as 
being what they really are, we shall have no occasion to search 
for feelings more refined, or relations more obligatory, than those 
which we bear to them. For they, as we, are not mere isolated 
individuals, but “ members in particular” of one Body, compre- 
hending ourselves, and forming what may be called a Person, to 
whom we owe more than our utmost efforts can pay, one, whose 
outward acts we can see, one, whom our outward acts can affect, 
and yet, one who has a mysterious relation to the Deity. 

The steps by which we rise to the contemplation of this 
Person, and the use of all in adapting us to the highest state of 
which we can form a conception, are admirably illustrated by 
Mr. Sewell; a few words must be quoted from a long and most 
eloquent passage on this subject. 


But it is not so obvious—it seems in the present day to be almost 
forgotten—that there are two descriptions of persons, each possessing a 
right over our actions, each imperatively requiring from us the due ful- 
filment of those relations in which nature and God have placed us to 
them. 

“ There are individual persons—and there are persons made up of 
societies. Any body of men speaking by one voice, and acting as a com- 
munity, is as capable, in the eye of a moralist, of possessing moral rights, 
and of claiming moral duties, as it is in the eyes of the jurist of inherit- 
ing property, or of exercising a trust. It may stand to us in relations as 
clearly seen, and as strictly binding as any individual. 

*« The relation of brotherhood, consanguinity, beneficence, instruction, 
protection, even something more than a moral parentage, may all be 
enjoyed and fulfilled by bodies of men just as they are by us separately.” 
—p. 38. 

i And the deduction which [ would draw is this; and if we do find 
ourselves placed in connection with any body, exercising to us the duties 
of the closest and tenderest and noblest relation of human nature—if on 
it depend the right fulfilment of all other relations of social life—if the 
moral authority of this body, attested by all the acknowledged evidences 
of mental greatness, is superior to that of any other society, and, much 
more, to that of any individual upon earth, then our duty to that body is 
paramount to all other earthly duties, and all our speculations, like all 
our actions, should be placed under its control, and subordinated to the 
furtherance of its views.”—p. 41. 


It is truly gratifying to see the coincidence of this, in direction 
at least, with the somewhat different, but parallel line of Mr. 
Woodgate’s inquiry. And another work has lately appeared, 
which promises that Cambridge will do her part in prosecuting 
the same great plan of investigation. Mr. Whewell’s Four 
Sermons on the Foundations of Morals, are a valuable testimony 
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to the same great truths which are insisted on by the other 
writers of whom we have spoken. And he, as well as they, may 
contribute, we might say has contributed, towards the formation 
of a consistent and received body of moral philosophy, deduced 
from sound principles. His proposed edition of a part of 
Butler’s works, exhibited as a system, may be of use to many 
minds, particularly to those who are not familiar with the sys- 
tematic treatise of Aristotle, in which the main principles are the 
very same which he and his Oxford contemporaries propose to 
work out. The subjugation of the inferior faculties to the supe- 
rior,—of the whole man to conscience, 7. e. to God, is the prin- 
ciple which he assumes as the basis of a system of ethics. And 
it is this, in one form or other, which has been involved in all 
systems hitherto, so far as they have been true. And Mr, Oake- 
ley’s remarks have shown aia well the system of Aristotle will 
bear adaptation to the acknowledgment of higher relations than 
he knew, and how he seems tacitly to refer to an unknown God. 
But it must be remembered, that the one principle just men- 
tioned, will give rise only to general rules, which cannot be 
applied to particulars without a knowledge of the constitution of 
things in those mysterious points which connect the material 
with the spiritual world. ‘The relations to superior, equal, and 
inferior beings, insisted on by Mr. Sewell, the three “ friend- 
ships” of Aristotle, which are real spiritual relations , very visibly 
einbodied in many cases, will carry us to a considerable length in 
this investigation. But the manner in which the New ‘Testament 
refers to the original constitution of things, as a ground of prac- 
tice, seems to indicate something, which, in our present state, we 
shall hardly fathom. Indeed, the very notion of determining 
questions relating to sensible objects, by a reference to unseen 
and spiritual relations, implies some scale of interpretation, by 
which the one may be expressed in terms of the other. 

It is common to say, indeed, that all our terms for expressing 
spiritual things are derived from those which express natural 
objects; and ‘that all our knowledge of the former is derived 
from the analogy of the latter. But this is only true in the same 
sense as it is true that we derive the notion of a cause from expe- 
rience. Experience would never convey to us the notion of a 
cause, by the repetition of uniform sequence, whether of external 
events one on another, or of events external or internal on our 
volition, had we not an innate tendency to conceive of these 
things according to the idea of causation. No more would acts 
of government convey to us the idea of authority (to be obeyed 
for conscience sake), but that we are so constituted as to appre- 
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hend the spiritual reality of the will of God, conveyed to our un- 
derstanding by means of subordinate agents. 

When, therefore, words, which are commonly used to express 
physical relations, are applied to higher subjects, it is always with 
the condition, that the thing understood by them is not the ex- 
ternal object or fact, but the spiritual one, which we discern as 
embodied in it. And as, even in natural philosophy, there must 
always be a causation apprehended which is beyond the reach of 
explanation, and ultimate ; so, and much more, in moral philo- 
sophy, there must always be a mysterious link between the seen 
and the unseen, which it is the province of faith to maintain. 
Perhaps it should rather be said, that here the province of philo- 
sophy ends; that true philosophy submits to her guide, when once 
found, implicitly. 

Without the Church, or where her presence is not felt, there 
must ever be a great mass of possible actions, which are, as far as 
any known principle is concerned, indifferent. ‘These may either 
be set aside by the killing sternness of stoicism, left undisciplined 
by an epicurean licentiousness, held in doubt by an academic 
liberality, or arranged by imaginary principle, or utilitarian calcu- 
lation. 

But within her precincts, if men indeed know where they are, 
they find few actions that can be called indifferent. ‘This is the 
case to some extent in every vigorous polity. External acts take 
their meaning from the manner in which man is accustomed to 
act upon man, and are approved or disapproved according to the 
real acts which they denote and convey. But, in that polity 
which is based on the true constitution-of man, which unites him 
with his real origin, which extends to his eternal state, which is 
capable of embracing his whole species, and in which alone he 
can have his true life, the whole range of his faculties and capa- 
cities have their due scope and exercise. Fixed on their proper 
objects, his desires no longer need the constraint of mere law, 
which was a provisional approximation to the decision of true 
wisdom, and ina lower state, most needful to his advancement. 
And this, perhaps, is the reason why philosophy cannot accu- 
rately fix the boundaries of law. Law is from-above, if true, and 
draws rather than heaves men upwards. The calculations, or 
other ground-works that man would supply, are of subsequent 
invention, law was never derived from them. Human law may 
be modified by them, but to suppose them the ground of obliga- 
tion is to deny that there is any such thing as obligation. 

And though law is not the principle of life, yet, even under the 
Gospel, it is the guard and fence of that principle. Acknow- 
ledged law gives us notice when we are declining from the right 
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path, and is useful to us as a check, to which we submit when we 
find that we are not steadily pursuing it. It has not the rule of 
our heritage, yet is it of great authority over us, as those who are 
not yet of full age, nor entered into complete possession. 

And we must look rather to the prevalence of good feeling and 
obedience, grounded on the knowledge of our highest relations, 
for the attainment of a state in which all actions will take their 
due place, than to the advancement of philosophical speculation. 
It is indeed dangerous to affect to find all that 1s put forth as new 
in ancient authors; but this is a safer side to err on, than that of 
making all philosophy and all religion rest on the last novelty, or 
even supposing that the last discoverer has surpassed all former 
inquirers, ‘The intellectual triumph of making a discovery is not 
a thing to which a Christian, who realizes his position, thinks it 
worth his while to aspire. He values the truth because of itself, 
or rather because of its relation to the source of all truth, and 
not as a mere instrument for the display of his own powers. 
‘Thus thinking, he can take a dispassionate view of the question 
of originality, so meanly contested among the philosophers of the 
world. He is not unwilling to acknowledge that his own views 
coincide even with those of heathen sages, as far as their field of 
vision extended. And when he ranges beyond the thoughts of his 
fellows, in moral philosophy at least, he does not pretend to do 
more than give a distinct expression for truths which are present 
to every good man’s conscience. A commen man’s view is like 
the picture of a landscape in the eye; a philosophical system 1s 
the description, and the principal objects are as much in the eye 
of the beholder as of the describer, 

The doctrine of the supremacy of the intellect would at once 
place the moral philosopher at the head of mankind. Such may not 
be his place, and yet he must hold a high station if he is to attain 
any thing like true philosophy. And since all men are to a cer- 


_ tain extent moral philosophers, and use language which has its 


correct meaning only in the mouth of a philosopher, it is most 
important that this study should be so cultivated, that right 
notions may prevail with respect to its leading objects. This 
cannot be unless men’s minds are conformed to the ideas of them 
by other means. But it will also promote the same end if a suf- 
ficient sprinkling of men, possessed of a correct nomenclature 
and accurate theory, are scattered over the face of society. 

To effect this is one of the important duties which belong to our 
Universities, and there 1s good reason to hope that they will con- 
tinue to perform this duty with increasing efficiency. The authors 
whom we have quoted are evidently men well fitted to hold such 
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a trust in their hands, even in a period of intellectual excitement 
and activity like the present. ‘They appreciate and adopt with 
discrimination what has been already done, and points which are 
touched on in the writings of Aristotle and Plato, as they appear 
in common life, expand under their hands, and are developed as 
fertile germs of thought. ‘The sternness of their principles has 
indeed alarmed a considerate and generally well-judging writer, 
lest our youth should be led to shrink from so severe an aspect 
of virtue. But the strength of their character, and the truth and 
force of their statements, must at least benefit those who are dis- 
posed to receive a sound and practical philosophy. As for the 
profligate, neither philosophy nor religion itself viewed by the 
mere intellect, can show them any thing pleasant fo them in good- 
ness. And when they do awake, by what means soever it may be, 
it is not things said about pleasantness or unpleasantness, but 
the great objects presented to their attention, that will occupy 
their thoughts and determine their purposes. 

The system, which is thriving under the culture of these able 
and earnest men, is not to be called that of any particular school. 
It is the common ground of Aristotle and Plato, and cannot be 
wholly deserted without the admission of some monstrous false- 
hood. Even Utilitarians, for instance, must assume that we know 
whether an action is right or wrong, when we know what it is, 
though they escape into falsehood by the assumption, that to act 
is to produce pleasure or pain, and nothing else. ‘Thus they are 
able to assert, that since it 1s right to act so as to produce 
pleasure, all actions are good or evil according to the pleasure or 
pain they will produce. What they think of acts relating imme- 
diately to God, whether that they are to be measured solely by 
the pleasure they will produce to the agent, is for themselves to 
say. It is true that all actions produce pleasure or pain, but that 
they do nothing else were a bold assertion, 

The true philosophy ventures on no such assumptions. Its 
assertors may sometimes unguardedly utter negations of all that 
is not comprehended in some individual theory, but they are sure 
to contradict them when they bear on any important point. 
And it is better for a man to contradict himself, than to persevere 
in contradicting the truth, They feel their way among doubts 
and shadows by their hold on deep and solid truth; and this has 
ever been the line marked out for men by the divine dispensations. 
The patriarchs were approved for preferring the scattered 
glimpses of divine truth to the dictates of temporal calculation, 
nay, of natural feeling aud instinct. ‘The Jews were expected to 
rest on their belief of the moral attributes of God, and to see 
His character in the shadows of the law, and to judge between 
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apparently conflicting duties in a spirit of faith. And the hea- 
then philosophers had to find the grounds of virtue, and the no- 
tions of a supreme Being, in things unseen, and little tangible, 
obscured by fable and the ill practice of the world. And if we 
have more light, we have more to view by it, and must not pre- 
tend to see otherwise than “as by a glass, darkly,” when we look 
at things above us, nor to see clearly on earth by any other light 
than what is shed onit from them. ‘That in earthly things which 
we see by heavenly light, is itself heavenly, as the act of the body 
is the act of the man, and whatever in it is of reason, is seen by 
reason. 

Error will have its day. Eternal truth itself may give life to 
forms, that die away from it as the body from the soul. But the 
main elements of sound philosophy are imperishable, and the 
possession of them will ever be the inheritance of earnest, hum- 
ble, conscientious inquirers. ‘They have been ever the inherit- 
ance of the Church, and they will not fail to be acknowledged 
where the Church is faithful and vigorous. 

It is, perhaps, rather falling back on what we have stated be- 
fore, but it cannot be much out of place to quote, to this purpose, 
a few remarks by Mr, Oakeley. 


Strikingly at variance, again, with many views of the present day, 
is that system of philosophy, which perpetually distinguishes between 
the good, and the apparent good ; between opinion (what seems to men) 
and truth (what is). Plato was, of course, the philosopher who was 
led, in opposing the sceptical philosophy of his time, to protest with 
most earnestness against the system which substitutes, for divine and 
eternal truth, the fluctuating standard of human opinion. But Aristotle, 
although characteristically (in contradistinction to Plato) the philosopher 
of experience, never loses sight of the unchangeable nature of truth, 
moral us well as intellectual. He admits, indeed, the general opinion 
of men as an evidence, but never bows to it as a lew. It is always, with 
him, a reason for mqgury ; ; it may amount even toa ground of presump- 
tion ; but it is never more. It is characteristically the standard of rihe- 
toric, as contradistinguished from ethics ; i.e. of the philosophy of shewy, 
rather than intrinsic, virtue. If, however, such consent can be proved 
not general only, but universal, it amounts to a testemony of highest 
value. ‘There is, again, the judgment of the best men. This becomes 
even a standard of ethics; a kind of personification of abstract moral 
truth. For, what these men think (it must be remembered) is not 
right, because they think it, but rather they think it because it is right. 
Aristotle has, in this instance, admirably distinguished between general 
opinion, universal consent, authority, and trath, as beyond all. To us, 
who at once believe in the corruption of the human intellect, and of the 
human heart, and who enjoy the privilege of an inspired guide, mere 
general opinion becomes hardly so much as a ground of presumption. 
Yet we attribute much to the argument from universal consent. On 
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the other hand, truth and authority are often coincident. Even Aristotle 
saw, that something more than mere intellect is required towards au- 
thority in practical subjects ; and the doctrine of spiritual influence, not 
merely inspiring (in the strict sense of the term) ‘holy men of old,’ 
but promised to the Church, and accorded to the prayer of individuals, 
goes towards approximating, almost even to identity, abstract and em- 
bodied truth.” —p. 32—s34. 


His remarks in general give a very just view of the elements 
of truth, on which the philosophy of Aristotle was founded. 
‘There is also a masterly sketch of some of the great problems of 
the ancient moral a and of their solution in Chris- 
tianity, in one of the late pamphlets on the question of subscrib- 
ing the Articles, entitled “ Subscription no Bondage.” It is there 
shown that the ancient philosophy always pointed to a universal 
polity, as essential to the true life of man, to his being in act 
what he is in essence. And so far as this was felt, even though 
not intellectually acknowledged, men acted as not “ born for 
themselves,” but as spiritual beings related to spiritual beings. 
A man who knew enough to state the truth, however vaguely, 
was heard with wonder and delight, and if it was but a lovely 
song to the many, there were always those who obeyed the law 
written in their hearts, and maintained its dictates in outward 
form wherever they could distinguish them. ‘These were always 
so far clear that the intellectual activity of Greece could not avoid 
meeting and acknowledging their leading features, while after- 
ages have in vain attempted, and will in vain attempt, to reduce 
them to forms entire 1, comprehensible. But they may be applied 
to wider and wider fields of history, to higher and higher rela- 
tions of life, till the old seems but the picture and type of the 
new. ‘They may be from time to time examined till the philo- 
sopher sees the greatness of the truth contained in them in its 
extension to man in every state, powerful to the simplest peasant 
as well as to himself; and wonders more at the unfolding view 
of man as related to God, than the humble and plodding student uo 
wonders at his own clouded, though dazzling conception, of a 
transcendent intellect. 

On the use of moral philosophy to ourselves Mr. Woodgate 
has said much, as indeed it is the proper object of his sermon. i 
Amongst other instances of the application of its results, he intro- ia 
duces the following observations, which deserve well to be more hl 
fully developed. = 


“Take next some of the most important principles now questioned aa 
and misunderstood, and see how completely their defence is provided B) 
by an acquaintance with the science of morals. We may pass by the 
adaptation of revelation itself to the moral constitution of man. ‘Take an 
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a subject which follows next in importance, and which has not been 
investigated ; but which is connected, more or less, with all the subjects 
at issue between us and our assailants—the adaptation of the Church 
to the moral constitution of man. It is obvious to any casual observer, 
that all the attacks made upon us and our system, involve the discussion, 
modified in a greater or less degree, of what may be termed the Catholic 
principle, as opposed to the rationalistic, self-trusting, free-thinking, 
spirit of the age. Not to dwell too long, let us assume the chief fea- 
tures of the Catholic or Church principle to be, that to the disciple, 
things are to be taken first on trust, on the authority of others, with 
the promise that, in time, he will understand the truth himself, or 
(which comes in practice to the same point,) be satisfied with it; but 
that, at commencing, a bias or prejudice (let us adopt that much- abused 
word) is absolutely necessary for the mere perception of truth ; that he 
must be brought up to think in this particular way, trained to it from 
infancy, if possible ; that his mind must be prejudiced in favour of 
doctrines ; and that then, and not before, Scripture is to be put into 
his hands, in order that, as St. Luke tells his disciple, he may then 
*know the certainty of ae things in which he has been instructed.’ 
This is the leading princ iple of the Apostolic Chureh, (as distinguished 
from its doctrines,) and is embodied in all its institutions and provisions ; 
in its infant baptism, and the sacred bias implied in the mere notion of 
regeneration, and the consequent call for early instruction to retain that 
bias, and the provision made for this, in the catechism, and creeds, and 
formularies ; turther enforced in the exhortation directed to be given to 
the sponsors. 

** Now, how comple ‘tely does all this accord with the first great prin- 
ciple i in the science of morals, alluded to before, by which moral per- 
ceptions presuppose an early bias, and the necessity of being brought 
up so to think and believe. So that, however bigoted the Church prin- 
ciple may be deemed by some ; however they may stigmatize it as cal- 
culated to enslave the human mind, it is at least in accordance with the 
suggestions of human reason, and the principles of the soundest philo- 
sophy. It is no more than might have been expected @ prior, not only 
on the assumption that the Author of Nature was also the Author of 
Revelation ; but also on the assumption, that that Author had designed 
to infuse the healing leaven of that revelation into the mass of human 
sinfulness, by instruments best adapted to the moral constitution of the 
recipient.” —p. 24—26. 


The superintendence of the Church has been most eloquently 
and powerfully msisted on, as the great sateguard of the study of 
moral philosophy, by Mr. Sewell in his Inaugural Lecture. But 
the Aristotelian side of this important subject still requires the 
discriminating logic of Mr. Woodgate. It will be his office, to 
judge by his “Bampton Lectures, now in the course of delivery, 
to mark definite points for the intellect, where other voyagers 
have touched on and reported of this vast continent of truth. 
Their sketches and specimens are more than tempting, but they 
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have scarcely aimed at exactness of description and hydrography. 
And should any reader, unaccustomed to the schools, fancy them 
at times to be cold where warmth is due to the interest of the 
subject, let him remember that he is not always the warmest 
friend who talks most of friendship and of feelings. The man 
who does a hard service heartily, with an air of business, and his 
whole soul for the time seeming to be in his fingers’ ends, or who 
“ throws cold water” upon some cherished scheme of folly, has a 
hidden reserve of friendship which is discerned by the keen observer 
in its effects. So itis with the writers who have entered on labours 
of deep research for the benefit of the Church. Even Hooker 
has been thought cold, because he is calm and busy at his work ; 
and Butler is often set aside as a ‘‘ mere moralist:” yet it would 
not be easy to find writers who show a greater degree of real in- 
terest in sacred truth. ‘Take, for mstance, Butler’s Sermon on 
the Love of God, in which he undertakes the strange task of 
gravely arguing that it is reasonable to love God, and performs it 
without one slip of irreverence, or one flaw of sophistry. How 
can this be? After one reading one might say, “ From the clear- 
ness of his mind”—but on a second reading the real cause would 
appear, a deep-seated reverence and love that were fixed on the 
Great Theme of the discourse, and knew instinctively how to 
bear themselves in His presence, 

But, indeed, as there is nothing colder than sophistry, so there 
is nothing that more truly shows a man to be interested in any 
matter, than his setting himself earnestly to work to examine the 
real reasons and facts relating to it. 

Moral science is not recommended as the remedy for human 
depravity, but as something useful towards the application of the 
remedy. It might, indeed, be studied on lower grounds, as a 
part of the system of humanity to which that remedy is applica- 
ble. But, like all other things, when healed by the influence of 
divine truth, it takes a place which is traly its own, and in which 
it can work for the glory of God and the good of man. As it 
served before to detect the contradictions which are involved in 
the existence of a rational creature ignorant of his Creator, a 
fallen and redeemed creature ignorant of his Redeemer, a crea- 
ture capable of holiness, but ignorant of his Sanctifier, and in a 
system whose every part bears undeniable testimony to original 
and omnipotent goodness, and to the existence of present evil; 
so, when revelation has supplied the knowledge of man’s real 
constitution and relations, it serves to aid us in apprehending and 
in working out the restored harmony of creation. Not, indeed, 
that it was from the first independent of revelation, for the rem- 
nants of patriarchal knowledge were necessary to raise mankind 
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above a mere material life, and to open their minds to the great 
questions involved in the very names of right and wrong. 

The consideration of the various means, adapted to varlous 
conditions, by which men are raised step by step towards the di- 
rect apprehension of divine things, 1s most delightful and instrue- 
tive. tas m the Christian Charch that they are seen in their 
full and combined operation, but the relations of the state, and 
the yet more universal relations of the family, have each their of- 
fice im this work. 

We shall never be able to possess ourselves of the fields of 
moral science, and to command the fruits of all the various and 
successive conquests that have been made in them, while we are 
surrounded by unrecognized realities. ‘To study the ethical the- 
ory of polities, without knowing that there is such a thing as the 
City of God, is but a vain attempt. What has been written on that 
subject must raise in the mind a thousand questions, the answers 
to which can only be found in facts relating to the Church. And 
the knowledge of those facts, and of their true import, will carry 
an inquirer safely through a wilderness of notions, in which he 
would be utterly lost without it. He will have a centre to which 
his whole system can be referred, a practical bearing for every 
result, as well as a guide in every difliculty. 


Arr. V.—1. Connection of Sacred and Profane History, from 
the Death of Joshua to the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. (Intended to complete the W orks of Shuckford 
and Prideaux.) By the Rev. Michael Russell, D.D. Vol. IIE. 


Svo, 1857. London: Rivingtons. 


2. Histoire des Juifs dans le Moyen Age. (Depping.) Paris: 
Treuttel et Wurtz. 1 vol, 1833. 


OO 


Tuere did exist a period when what was called “ The Philo- 
sophy of History” substituted a lively and playful scepticism, 
and a spirited and agreeable trifling, for the study and critical 
examination of facts. It treated as mere fables the antiquities of 
Asia. It turned into ridicule the pomp of Babylon, the grandeur 

’ Nineveh, and the riches of Susa, and set them aside as stories 
unworthy of belief, or even of attention, It altogether discarded 
the Bible and Herodotus; and, withdrawing Egypt and Asia from 
the calendar of the human race, reduced what it condescended to 
preserve of history, to a mere gallery of pictures, or a succession 
oft spirited epigrams, 
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But, at the very time when the disciples of Voltaire—(in imi- 
tation of the high-priest of their school, who, in his ignorance 
concerning the theory of the earth, had launched out his sarcasms 
against those learned scholars whose ardour in the dawning sci- 
ence of geology had led them to explore the tops of mountains 
in search of shells,)—at the very time, we repeat it, when this 
jeering and sceptical school was making a mockery of science 
and a sport of history, wise men and travellers, thirsting for 
information, and full of perseverance and good faith, were ad- 
vancing by different paths to the investigation of the truths of 
antiquity, and were laying the foundation of that knowledge 
which was afterwards to lead to greater and more brilliant disco- 
veries. Niebuhr, who had studied in the school of Michaelis, 
traversed Egypt, Arabia* and Persia, discovered the site of 
Nineveh, carried his researches to the ruins of Babylon, copied 
the inscriptions, and made designs from the antiquities of Per- 
sepolis, Anquetil Duperron, who had already made himself 
familiar with the Asiatic languages, published, under the title of 
Send- Avesta, a collection of the sacred writings of the Parsees, 
and thus furnished the learned portion of Europe with a key to 
those mysterious dialects, and ancient forms of religious worship, 
of which all traces were supposed to have been lost.f Since 
that era, however, but especially since the commencement of the 
present century, a multitude of travellers and learned men, fol- 
lowing in the steps of their great predecessors, have explored 
the East, ransacked Asia in all directions, brought to light a large 
store of valuable materials, and are still daily labourmg to eluci- 
date the hieroglyphics and throw light upon the monuments of 
those countries. We could not enumerate all who have laboured 
in this department of investigation without incurring the risk of 
wearying the memory of our readers. Suffice it to say, that the 
result of this continued research has been to re-establish, in every 
point of view, the authority of the ancient traditions, and to render 
the testimony of former ages almost like so many new discoveries, 
The names of the Pharaohs, found upon the Egyptian monu- 
ments by Young, Sylvestre de Sacy, Champollion, and others, 
have fully confirmed the reputation of Manetho’s writings on the 
chronology of Egypt. ‘The numerous monuments found in 
Assyria have furnished us with matter which tends to justify, on 
many points, the much-disputed assertions of Sanchoniatho and 
Berosus. The Pheenician alphabet is almost entirely made out , 


* Description de lI’ Arabie d’aprés les Observations faites dans le Pays méme, in 4to, 
Copenhague, 1772: avec cattes et figs. Voyage en Arabie et d'autres Pays circun- 
voisins, 1774—1778: 2 vols, in 4to.: avec cartes et figs. Copenhague. 

+ The Works of Zoroaster, 3 vols. in 4to. 
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and there are now only wanting some few monuments (and 
which may possibly be found amongst the ruins of Carthage*) to 
complete our mformation reg: ding the language and religion of 
this pe ople. The cuneiform writing, nse ribed on the bricks of 
Babylon, as well as on the rocks ot Perse polis, and discovered 
more recently in Armenia, on the mountains in the vicinity of the 
town of Van} (a city built’ by Semiramis), long continued to be 
objects of perplexity and wonder to antiquaries. They have, 
howe ver, begun to lose some portion of their mysterious charac- 
ter, since Dr. Grotefend and the learned and unfortunate St. 
Martin } succeeded in deciphering the names of several Persian 
sovereigns; and we are entitled to hope that owing to the perse- 
vering efforts and combined talents of Schulz, Schlegel, Lassen, 
Bopp, Burnouf, and other erudite men, who, full of zeal and 
ardour, have followed in the same track, the last veil will be 
stripped off from this sacred and ancient language, and we shall 
finally become acquaimted with its full) scope and import. 
Who could have foreseen that trom the depths of the Etruscan 
tombs, in the Campagna of Rome, a crowd of revelations would 
have been brought to light, and the past genius of the ancient 
world be exhibited to our view ! 

By these monuments we learn that the civilization of Etruria, 
of Greece, and of Upper Asia, were connected together by a 
similarity of religious forms and observances, of which the graphic 
representations are the symbols; and these precious relics them- 
selves confirm the venerable traditions of antiquity. 

‘The human race, m its regular and majestic course, has gra- 
dually unfolded its powers, and at each successive period of its 
advance has added to its stores the ideas and mformation derived 
trom the labours of preceding generations. At every stage of its 
progress, and from every quarter, it has availed itself of the dis- 
coveries of by-gone ages. ‘Thus, in the ancient territory of the 
east, Egypt, India, C haldea, Phoenici ia, and Persia, have more or 
less been influenced by one another, each according to its capa- 
city, its resources and its genius; and from similar causes the 
same influences have extended themselves over Asia, Greece, 
Etruria, and Rome, according as time and circumstances, and 
the state of manners and languages, have been more or less fa- 
vourable. Our efforts therefore should be directed to concentrate 


* « Recherches sar |'Emplacement de Carthage,” by C. T. Falbe, Consul-General 
of Denmark. Paris. Imprimerie Rovale. 

+ The late Dr. Schulz discovered, in 1827, in the environs of Van, forty-two inscrip- 
tions in cuneiform characters, containing indubitable monuments of high Assyrian 
antiquity, which have been carefull, “—, by the Asiatic Society at Paris. 

Mémoires sur !Armeénic,” tom. i. p. 13, et suivantes. 
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ito one focus the labours of the preceding races of mankind, as 
far as our present knowledge will adont, by combining science 
with tradition ; and this is the goal to which, by a simultaneous 
effort, all our studies should tend, in geology, archwology, pluilo- 
logy, numismatics, X&c. ‘Thus aleo, historical truth, so hghtly 
treated by the false and frivolous philosophy of the last century, 
will become more and move settled and consolidated upon the 
sound basis of literature and scientific research. In the first 
place, we have the Bible, which, dependently of its sacred cha- 
racter, contains the most magnificent collection of original records 
ever possessed by any nation from its commencement until the 
period of its dismemberment and final dispersion. ‘The Bible has 
again become for us what it should never have ceased to have 
been—the records where there is the most to study, and in which 
we shall find every day more and more to learn, m proportion as 
we acquire fresh knowledge from other sources. [tis to the Bible 
that we must look, as to the highest source of historical facts and 
the wdéima ratio of all our reasonings. ‘The book of Genesis gives 
us a de scription of the creation, upon which God himself has set 
his seal. Cuvier, the two Herschels, Sacy, Buckland, Ampere, 
Greenough, and Huniboldt have sufficiently proved by their 
deep researches the accordance of science with faith, respecting 
the original formation and the component parts of the universe, 
Is not the world’s age engraven on the barks of trees, m the 
bowels of the earth, and in the planetary system, as well as writ- 
ten in the customs and traditions of mankind! Observe how, in 
the first chapter of the sacred book, all the natural sciences are 
developed in their order and progress. ‘The unformed materials 
rise out of chaos; a vegetable life is bestowed upon herbs and 
plants; animals breathe and move; man lives and reasons. Thus 
the work of God 1s continually advancing throughout creation, 
and vitality flows with greater intensity in proportion as it ap- 
proaches mankind. 

Cosmography and anthropology are the pivots on which natural 
history revolves. ‘The origin ot the different races of men, their 
dispersion after the Deluge, and the statistical account of their 
migrations, perfectly accord with the most probable deductions 
to be derived from the biblical tradition, ‘The Hebrew books 
contain a fund of materials, of which, in our opinion, history 
has not as yet fully availed itself. The books of the prophets 
abound with allusions of the highest interest, and with direct 
testimony, of still greater value, to the antiquities of Upper Asia. 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah, and the curious and instructive 
letter which i is to be found at the end of the book of Baruch, 
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throw important light on the monuments of this cradle of the 
world. But it is from the book of Daniel that we obtain the 
most important information, Daniel was himself brought up in 
the science of the Magi; he resided at Babylon, and died at Susa. 

We regret that our limits oblige us to be brief in our iutro- 
ductory remarks ; and im order to be economical of the space 
allotted us, we shall at once proceed in our endeavours to prove, 
with Dr. Russell, (who has just completed his portion of the 
series by the publication of the volumes which we have placed 
at the head of this article,) first, ‘That the Israelites, being more 
addicted to agriculture and literature,* than to commerce or to 
the arts of industry, were in these latter occupations inferior to 
the Phoenicians: secondly, That the dispersion of the Jews 
throughout the globe has not had the effect ascribed to it by 
Mons. Depping, of extending everywhere general habits of in- 
dustry: thirdly, ‘That im consequence of their great maritime 
trade, the Phenicians have been, from the most remote period, 
the principal agents in promoting the civilization of the world : 
fourthly, ‘That the improvements in the habits and general struc- 
ture of society take their date only from the Christian era. 

The Bible, the two Talmuds, and the writings which have 
been handed down to us by the Rabbins, plamly demonstrate, by 
their silence on the subject, that it would be in vain to seek for 
traces of any species of commerce between the Hebrews and the 
surrounding nations, before the year of the world 2288, that is to 
say, before the time of Isaac. Nevertheless, if, contrary to all 
probability, there did exist, at this early age, any thing that de- 
served the name of trade, it must have been confined to a traffic 
in cattle. At any rate it could not be very extended nor very 
diversified: for otherwise, the records already referred to would 
have plainly expressed the nature of it, as they have not failed to 
do in recording the events which signalized the reign of David, at 
which period the mercantile operations of the Israclites first began 
to develop and extend themselves. 

The Séfer of Moses furnishes us with the proof that, prior to 
their bondage under the Pharaohs, the descendants of Abraham 
were the importers, and not the manufacturers, of various articles 
then im use amongst the Asiatics, such as sweet smelling spices, 
odoriferous powders, worked ivory, &c. The trade m_ these 


*« The Hebrews, it now appears, were amply provided with the means of instruction, 
both in secular learning and religious knowledge, so far as these precious gifts were 
vouchsafed to the age of David and his more imme diate successors. The seminaries 
of the Levites diffused around them, in all the tribes where the y were established, the 
refinement and taste to whic h the love of letters, of music, and of the kindred arts, 
never fails to give birth.’ — Russell's Connection, &c. vol. iii, p. 120. 
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commodities was in a great degree monopolized by the Ish- 
maelites and the Midianites, who conveyed them, by means of 
camels, asefar as the banks of the Nile, to the country of 
Misraim, where they met with a ready demand. It. will be 


recollected that it was to Ishmaelitish merchants, coming from 


Gilead, that Joseph was sold by his brethren. Under the domi- 
nion of the kings of Egypt, the Israelites became, by the force of 
circumstances, ‘thoroughly initiated in the arts of their masters ; 
and if, on this subject, we might be permitted to express an opi- 
nion, we should be strongly inclined to say, that it was the Hebrews 
who, under the superintendence of the Egyptians, raised those 
stupendous monuments of art which have so justly excited the 
wonder and admiration of mankind. ‘This opinion is not a new 
one: it has already been put forth by some writers, but has been 
as strenuously denied by others. But though it is easy to dis- 
credit the authorities which give countenance to the assertion, it 
is not equally so to produce satisfactory evidence of its being 
erroneous. ‘Ihe only method in matters of doubt is to persevere 
in the investigation of facts, and to conduct our inquiries with 
caution, calmness and impartiality, and with a constant reference 
to historical traditions. Herodotus, and after him Buxtorff, 
Simon, and Anquetil affirm that in the building of the three 
great pyramids 360,000 workmen were employed during a period 
of twenty years, and that the expense incurred for their support 
amounted to more than ten millions of francs in garlick, radishes, 
and onions, 360,000 men constantly occupied during twenty years! 
What would have been the fate of agriculture, if the Egyptians 
had expended their own energies in such an employment! ‘The 
workmen were evidently strangers and captives; beings reduced 
to slavery, whom it was important to keep constantly employed, 
in order to prevent them from forming projects of freedom 
and independence. Nothing is more probable than that the 
construction of the pyramids was undertaken as a measure of 
policy. We are aware that the Egyptians, as well as the Syrians, 
Pheenicians, and Babylonians, crouched beneath the sceptre of 
their absolute monarchs, and that works which formed a simul- 
taneous occupation for thirty or forty thousand individuals were 
by no means rare at that period. It is not, however, probable 
that such poor and coarse food, as that above referred to, would 
have been provided for the sustenance of men in a state of free- 
dom. With slaves indeed it is otherwise; the bondsman has no 
rights; and this affords additional evidence of the position we 
maintain. 

When the Czar Peter the Great of Russia first conceived the 
project of populating the deserts of Ingria and Carelia, and 
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founded in their solitudes a great and powerful city, from what 
source did he derive the means of raising up the island of 
Enigari, clearing the soil, levelling trees, and building the for- 
tress, all which operations required the labour of innumerable 
hands?) ‘The troops of Prince Repnin, the Ingrians, the Care- 
lians, and the people of Novogorod, were unceasingly employed ; 
the governors of the interior received orders to supply thousands 
of workmen and mechanics; Cossacks, ‘Tartars and Kalmucks, 
and more especially the Swedish prisoners, were forced to aid in 
these works undertaken by the Emperor. In the summer of the 
same year, by order of the Czar, 40,000 men were employed in 
raising and cutting the stones and wood. A whole nation of 
artificers, of various tribes and languages, hired at the rate of 
three copecks (three halfpence) per day, were employed in the 
digging of dykes and in forming canals, ‘They used neither pick- 
axe, shovel, nor carriage of any description ; but carried, either in 
bags or in the skirts of their caftans, the earth which they had 
loosened with sticks or with their bare fingers. During the pro- 
gress of this laborious occupation, they slept i in the open air, ona 
damp soil, in the midst of fogs, and of marshes formed by the rains. 
A nation whie h had tasted the blessings of freedom would hardly, 
we think, have submitted to so cruel and barbarous a treatment. 
Nevertheless, severe as may have been the labour imposed on 
the Jews under the dominion of the kings of Egypt, they derived 
some advantage from their residence in ‘that country. Their un- 
happy state was not entirely devoid of use to them, as we shall 
have the opportunity of showimg. From the earliest times, as 
shepherds having no fixed habitation, they were principally occu- 
pied in cultivating the soil and in tending their flocks. After 
they had penetrated into the promised land, and driven the Phi- 
listines before them, the latter, being confined to the coasts, were 
forced, in order to procure sustenance, to become the agents of 
other nations. Being placed in immediate contact with this 
active race of people, the Israelite ‘s, either in a spirit of rivalry or 
from some other motive, did not long remain without engaging in 
foreign trattic. Yet their maritime commerce was not fully 
established tll towards the year of the world 2940 or 2950. 
We do not think there is any ground for assigning to it a much 
earlier date. ‘The borders of the sea being principally occupied 
by the Canaanites,* the tribe of Zebulun was the only one which, 
from its geographical position, could trade with the Mediterra- 
nean; and this agrees with the prophecies of Jacob and of Mo- 
ses.  Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea; and he shall 


* Canaanite, in the castern language, signifies merchant, 
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he for an haven of ships; and his border shall be unto Zidon.” * 
* They shall call the people unto the mountain; there they shall 
offer sacrifices of righteousness; for they shall suck of the abun- 
dance of the seas, and of treasures hid in the sand.” + 


One of the principal branches of the export trade of the He- 


brews consisted of honey made from raisins, or of the syrup 
extracted from that fruit, called by the same name im Arabic, 
The territory of Hebron alone furnished Egypt each year with 
as much as 300 camels could carry. A species of wine, made 
from honey, is still common in this part of Palestine, and is pre- 
ferred by many to that which comes from Spain, and obtains a 
very high price in Egypt, where the wines are very scarce and 
bad, owing to the inundations of the Nile. It is in all proba- 
bility this species of honey of which mention is made in Genesis 
(ch. xliili. v.11). Bochart, indeed, is of opinion that it is common 
honey which is there spoken of, and Celsus imagines it to mean 
_ the juice of dates; but neither of these suppositions 1s very pro- 
bable, as it can hardly be supposed that Jacob sent to Pharaoh 
an article of such little value as the common produce of the 
country. 

‘The Hebrews likewise possessed several beverages peculiar to 
themselves, such as the schéchar, a wine or brandy made of dates 
bruised in water; mayar, a species of beer; schischi, a liquor 
distilled from the leaves of hemp, contaming a mixture of other 
ingredients, and which occasioned a species of intoxication simi- 
lar to that caused by opium; sikerah, also an intoxicating liquor, 
made of hyoscyamus ; fokkah, another species of the same beve- 
rage, and which is very probably the same as the Persian figdd, 
&c. We are inclined to believe that the trade in these liquors 
was carried on ovly in the interior, no mention being made of 
their exportation in the writings of the Rabbins. ‘The prophet 
Isaiah, who rarely employs circumlocution, plainly informs us 
that the Ephraimites were the most determined drunkards in all 
Israel. He thus begins his xxvinth chapter: 

“Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim, 
whose glorious beauty is a fading flower, which are on the head 
of the fut vallies of them that are overcome with wine! The 
crown of pride, the drunkards of Ephraim, shall be trodden under 
feet: the priest and the prophet have erred through strong drink ; 
they are swallowed up of wine ; they are out of the way through 
strong drink; they err in vision;§ they stumble in judgment. 
For all tables are full; there is no place clean.” 


* Genesis, ch, xlix. v. 15. + Deuteronomy, ch. xxxiii. v.19. 
Genesis, ch, xitii, v. 11. The Hebrew word for prophecy. 
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Schéchar, in particular, has been often celebrated in verse and 
in prose.* 

‘The Hebrews, besides the syrup of honey, had other beve- 
rages, held in high estimation, and wines of exquisite flavour, 
of “which they exported a considerable quantity for the consump- 
tion of the Egyptians, the Persians, and even of the Greeks. 
The city of Chelbon was known to the latter under the appella- 
tion of Che/ybon, and the country adjoining under that of Chaly- 
bonitis. The kings of Persia imported wine from Chelbon in 
the same manner as they drew wheat from the province of Elis, 
in Greece. According to Monthon, Chelbon is the ancient 
Aleppo, and the Beroe of the Macedonians is the Aleppo of the 
present day, “The Rabbin Aschi, in his commentaries, asserts 
that helbon is a sweet wine, produced by boiling. The He- 
brews extracted wine in the manner used at present, from dried 
grapes. Several of the writers of the seventeenth century assert 
that the use of brandy, properly so called, was well known to 
them. It is an admitted fact that we derive from the Arabs the 
art of extracting that liquor, as well as of making spirits of wine; 
and that the terms alembic and alcohol (of which the first syllable 
is the article, and might be suppressed,) have been handed down 
to us from that people, Yain, the name given to wine, is a pri- 
mitive word, which Simonis interprets - fermentation.” It was 
amongst the Jews, and other nations of the east, that wine 
formed a frequent subject of poetry, especially that of the lighter 
sort. Wine had various denominations, of which several may be 


* A little Hebrew poem, composed in honour of Schechar, begins thus :— 
** Haschéchar. 

‘© As the rays of the sun surpass in brilliancy the faint glimmer of the stars of night, 
so a generous wine surpasses, in its animating influences, all tuat can relieve the thirst 
of the sons of Adam. You have seen the recreant tremble at the sound of the trum- 
pet. Observe him! Scarcely has the schechar moistened his parched lips, ere he 
precipitates bimself madly into the thickest of the fight: his hand is red with the 
blood of his enemies, whilst he excites his comrades to follow him. 

* Fill, comrades, fill; let sparkling schéchar, monarch of my soul! inspire the 
song which celebrates its powers, 

‘© 1f wine thus elevates him who bows to its sovereignty, it can triumph equally 
over the infidel who defies it. 

“ The boldest staggers beneath its potency: tents, intrenchments, battalions, and 
banners, all appear to reel around him. Now a violent tempest agitates his throbbing 
breast; now the face of heaven is obscured trom his sight; and now a bloody veil 
appears before his eyes, studde d with suns countless as the stars of the firmament. 

Fill, comrades, fill, &c. 

‘* A menace is on his lips; he raises his arm, brandishing his flashing sword ; but 
the weapon escapes from his withering grasp: be himself, subdued by an irresistible 
power, falls like the lofty fir-tree uprooted by the fury of the wind. Schechar hes 
vanquished him! Ile lies extended at his len; gth! Is it not better to yield to 
schechir than to death ? 

Fill, comrades, fill, &c. 
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signified by the term alcohol, and of which one, thirosch (new 
wine), is derived, according to the oriental scholars, from the 
verb jarasch (to possess), from the power which it had of taking 
possession of the faculties of those who drank it. A passage in 


Zechariah* would lead one to suppose that occasionally young | 


women indulged in the use of it, *¢ Corn shall make the young 
men cheerful, mand new wine the maids.” ‘The other name, arcis, 
meaus that which bas been trodden under foot. Old wine has 
also a particular designation. ‘The most celebrated districts 
where it was made are frequently mentioned in the Bible. Solo- 
mon has alluded to those of Engedi. ‘The valley of Sharon 
contained vineyards which were amongst the most celebrated of 
Judea, and the wine of which was so rich as to require the addi- 
tion of two-thirds water. 

The first indications of maritime commerce which we discover 
in Scripture, do not reach further back than the reign of David 

and Solomon. It may, however, be conjectured that previous 
' to this first national attempt, others had been made by private 
individuals. Solomon caused several vessels to be constructed 
inthe gulf of Egypt, near the Red Sea, at a place bearing the 
appellation of Ezion-geber, the same which was called Berenice 
in the age of Josephus, and which was not very remote from the 
city of Eloth, in the kingdom of Israel.+ In this first attempt 
Hiram, the king of Tyre, afforded the Jewish monarch important 
assistance, by furnishing him with several experienced pilots, 
who conducted his officers as far as Ophir, from whence they 
returned with 450 talents of gold.{ About the same period, says 
the Jewish author, they brought to Solomon gold, precious 
stones, and pine wood, the finest ever yet procured, and which 
was worked into balustrades for the temple and the royal resi- 
dence, as well as into harps and psalteries, for the Levites to sing 
hymns. Another fleet appears to have brought from Ophir 666 
talents of gold. | According to Josephus, no account was kept 
at the time of the silver imported, because the numerous vessels 
which Solomon had on the sea of Tarshish, and by means of 
which he sent merchandise of all descriptions to distant nations, 
brought him back immense quantities of this metal, as well as 


> Cr. ic. 27. Schabbath, folio 77; Niddah, folio 19. 
¢ The Jewish coins reduced in sterling money are— £ a d. 
1 ugorah....... sees uses 0 1} 
2 drachms made 1 beka or the half shekel os 
2 bekas made 1 shekel .......... 
60 shekels made 1 mina 660000008800 9 0 O 
50 mine made 1 talent 450 0 
1 talent of gold 7200 0 O 
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ivory, amber, Ethiopian slaves, and apes. It took three years to 
complete these voyages.* ‘The letter of Hiram to the Hebrew 
king finishes thus :— When by my subjects I have cut down 
many and large trees of cypress and cedar wood, I will send 
them to sea, and will order my subjects to make floats of them, 
and to sail to what place soever of thy country thou shalt desire, 
and leave them there, after which thy subjects may carry them to 
Jerusalem; but do thou take care to procure us corn for this 
timber, which we stand in need of, because we inhabit an 
island.” + 

King Solomon appears to have been well satisfied with the 
proceedings of the ‘l'yrian prince, and to have given him permis- 
sion to draw yearly from his kingdom 2000 measures of wheat,t 
2000 baths of oil, and 2000 baths of wine,§ each of which con- 
tained 72 quarts (sextaries). We read im the first book of 
Kings fea. v. ver. 13, 15.) that Solomon chose from out of 
Israel 50,000 skilful men, and that he had 80,000 quarrymen in 
the mountains. ‘The Hebrews, however, who had acquired under 
their ancient masters, the Egyptians, the talent of stonecutting, 
were not so skilful as the ‘lyrians in shaping and preparing 
wood, and it is on this account that the Jewish king, when he 
was occupied in the construction of the ‘Temple, applied to the 
king of Zidon to supply him with some of his best artificers to 
aid him in his labours. (1 Kings, chap. v. ver. 6.) 

Prior to the time of David, the Jews had already commenced 
trading voyages, by the Red Sea and the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb (Door of the Tears), to the eastern and western coasts 
of Africa, and the shores of Arabia, Persia and the Indies. This 
commerce did not, however, become extensive till after the days 
of Saul. His great successor, by his conquest of the kingdom 
of Edom, came into possession of Eloth and Ezion-geber, | two 
towns on the Red See, admirably situated for the purposes of 
trade. David appears to have availed himself, with much dis- 
cernment, of their geographical position, and of the resources 
which they presented for turning to account the mdustry of bis 
subjects. His first care, when established on his throne, was to 
cultivate commercial relations with Tarshish and Ophir, the posi- 
tion of which latter place is not yet accurately ascertained, not- 
withstanding the researches of Rosenmuller, Bochart, and the 
learned Michaelis. After David, Solomon continued this valua- 


® Josephus, Antijuities of the Jews, book viii. ch. ii. + Ibid. 

¢ The homer or chomer of wheat is equal to eight bushels. 

§ The chomer of oil or wine, or ten baths, is equal to sixty-three imperial gallons, 
three pints. 

| Eziou-geber, in the Hebrew language, signifies back-hone, in consequence of the 
rocks whic h were at the entrance of the harbour being like this bone of the human body. 
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ble branch of commerce. He went in person to Eloth and 
Ezion-geber,* fortified these two ports, superintended the con- 
struction of some of the largest galleys, and took into his 
service all the sailors he could find. So active were his ex- 
ertions, that in a very short time he succeeded in drawing to 
Palestine the entire commerce of Arabia, of Iran, and of the Ind. 


To the names of Ophir and of Tarshish, as well as to those of | 


Babylon, Nineveh, Ecbatana, Susa, Persepolis, and Tyre, we in- 
voluntarily attach all those ideas of riches, grandeur, and power, 
which the human mind is capable of contemplating. In Babylon 
were concentrated the resources and wonders of the vast empire 
of Assyria, the immensity of which extended its power and domi- 
nion over the whole of Asia, and which in its fall has left a vast 
chasm in the chain of historical records. It is in the immense 
ruins of this far-famed city, which cover eighteen leagues of 
territory, and not far distant from modern Bagdad, that are 
crowded together the only monuments which remain to us of this 
mighty empire. Nineveh, its rival, has almost entirely disap- 
peared, Ecbatana has scarcely left a vestige of its former grandeur, 
and the few relics which have come down to us of the territory 

of Susa, have hitherto presented only enigmas for inquiry and 
research, Daniel, as we know, lived in Babylon and died at 
Susa. Among the Greek historians, there are but two deserving 
of confidence. Herodotus, who visited Babylon about thirty 
years after Xerxes, and who, being an eye-witness of the greatness 
of that city, has, as a faithful ee transmitted to us the local 
and popular traditions which relate to it; and Ctesias, who filled, 
during a period of seventeen years, the office of physician to 
Artaxerxes, the elder brother of Cyrus, at the court of the kings 
of Persia, and who had passed a considerable portion of his time 
at Babylon, Persepolis, and Ecbatana, ‘The writings of the latter 
especially are drawn from authentic sources, but unfortunately 
our acquaintance with them is only from incomplete quotations and 
extracts, in all probability not very faithfully given. ‘Phe ques- 
tion as to the localities of Ophir and ‘Tarshish has been agitated 
not only in our own time, but likewise during the two preceding 
centuries, and the multitude of researches which have been made 
respecting it, and the erudition and learning which it has called 
forth, sufficiently attest the interest attached to the solution of this 
intricate problem. So long a voyage, undertaken at such a period, 
and by which not only an almost incredible amount of gold, but 
likewise a variety of other rare and precious objects, were pro- 
cured, certainly forms an epoch in commerce and in the march 


* See the account of M. Leon de la Borle upon Petrea, in 1828 and 1829. 
Paris, 1830. 
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of the human intellect; and the mystery by which the subject is 
still surrounded, serves only as a further incentive to our curiosity. 
There is little doubt but that some valuable information will be 
elicited, when the eastern coasts of Africa become better known 
to us, for it is in this quarter chiefly that the science of geography 
is in its infancy. It appears by the writings of Strabo, that ac- 
cording to some historians, Menelaus had “succeeded in effecting 
a passage over the isthmus of Suez, by means of a canal, formed 
by the Pharaohs for the junction of the Nile with the Red Sea. 
We are told that Pharaoh Necho was the author of this great 
enterprise, and it is added, that after sacrificing in the attempt 
the lives of 120,000 men, it was altogether abandoned. At the 
period at which we are writing, undertakings of this description 
mamtain numbers of indigent individuals, but it is very probable, 
that m an age not remarkable for the practice of humamity, when 
captives were stimulated to labour by the infliction of the lash, 
the reverse may have been the case,* notwithstanding which, the 
fact of so large a sacrifice may very reasonably be doubted. If 
this canal ever indeed existed, it must have been only after its 


* May we not contemplate Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, as forming by similarity of 
race, community and |.nguage, the foundation of a new et upire ?—without taking into 
the account the fertility ofa large portion of the territory, what can be more admirable 
than its geographic position? It comprehends by its ports a large angle of the Medi- 
terranean, touches ov the Indian Ocean from the Straits of Babelmandeb to the Persian 
Gault, and as a communication with these two seas, it has on one side the Nile and 
on the other the Red Sea, forming two great rivers parallel in their course, influenced 
by the same winds aud currents, and the onion of which, by means of a railroad or 
canal, would form a point of commercial enterprise for three quarters of the globe. 
We behold a country every part of which has been marked by prodigies of power, 
glory, wisdom, and prosperity, and in which the missions of divine power have left the 
remembrance of the most wonderful miracles. Here are concentrated, as it were, 
Thebes, Memphis, the Nile, Mount Sinai, Jerusalem, the River Jordan, Tyre, Sidon, 
Lebence and Mecca; it is altogether a region of wonders! And do not our minds 
become impressed with feelings the most sublime, in contemplating the efforts 
making at this period, to renovate this interesting country, to raise it, as it were, from 
its shroud, to enable it to shake off the dust of ages, and to march boldly forward to its 
regeneration? Already is it prepared, by its example, to bring into prominent activity 
all those portions of the Mediterranean so renowned in former ages for riches and 
grandeur, and which formed the brilliant theatre of ancient civilization, Two events 
were reserved for modern times, as a means of resuscitating Egypt, the placing bar- 
riers on the inundations of the Nile, and the forming a communication between the 
two seas. ‘The Nile, which in former periods could either overflow the Delta or 
leave it altogether without moisture, will in future serve only as a general and regular 
ivrigator, Hereafter the Nile will be under the control of man, and become an im- 
mense reservoir, to be directed by his will, its waves, which, rushing to the Mediter- 
ranean, were engulfed in its w aters, will be stayed in their course, and accumulate to 
be poured on the parching desert, which will one day rival the Delta in fertility. By 
means of the barriers and the works attending them, the Nile will in future give less 
to the sea, and more to the earth, and expend its abundant waters on the adjacent 
country, and on the sands of the desert. M. Linant, a French engineer, has the 
direction of these works; and Mr. Galloway, an English engineer, has undertaken the 
construction of the iron railroads intended to unite the two seas. 
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demolition that the Phoenicians and the Hebrews established 
themselves in the ports of Eloth and Ezion-geber, as, independently 
of a long journey over a territory which was not under the domi- 
nion of the Pheenicians, the port of Ezion-geber was by no means 
asecure one. The fleet of Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah was cast 
away on its rocks, and the former of these kings was obliged to 
fit out a new fleet at Eloth, Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, 
having been deprived of these two ports by the !oss of Idumea, 
the commerce became interrupted till the reign of Uzziah, who 
retook Eloth. Rezin, king of Syria, obtained possession of it at 
the time of Ahaz. While the Tyrians were masters of the com- 
merce of Palestine, they established a depét at Rhinocorura, be- 
tween Egypt and Judea, either because a channel of communica- 
tion existed between this town and the Red Sea, or that mer- 
chandize could be transported thence on the backs of camels. 
The history of the Golden Fleece, in whatever way it may be 
understood, must lead to the belief that the country of Colchis 
was extremely rich, which circumstance has induced Dom Calmet, 
who, it seems, had no great predilection for long voyages, to fix 
on its locality as the probable site of the celebrated Ophir, called 
likewise Phaz and Uphaz. We are by this hypothesis left in 
doubt as to the utility of a port in the Red Sea, since Dom Cal- 
met makes his fleet sail up the Tigris and Euphrates, whilst it 
might have gone with much more ease from ‘Tyre to the mouth 
of the Phasis; but as Palmyra (the TTadmor of the Bible) was at 
no greater distance from the Phasis than 200 leagues, it would have 
been much easier to have sent caravans than ships. Moreover, 
until the reign of Mithridates, the northern part of the Euxine 
was so wholly unknown, that the Palus Meotis was thought to 
be united with the ocean. In truth, Dom Calmet has done no- 
thing but copy what the old chronicles relate on the subject. 
Since the heroic ages, the Egyptians, become more timid, had 
abandoned all maritime commerce with the Indians, Arrian de- 
nies that previous to the time of Alexander the voyage from the 
Arabian to the Persian gulf had ever been undertaken, Eratos- 
thenes maintains that no one had ever advanced more than 1500 
stadii beyond the straits of the Red Sea; and lastly, Strabo and 
Dionysius Periegetes state, that before the time in which they 
lived scarcely twenty vessels had performed the passage. Most 
of these authors, with the exception perhaps of Eratosthenes, 
seem to be unacquainted with the circumnavigation of Ophir and 
of 'Tarshish. But the difficulties of their navigation sufficiently 
account for the length of time occupied in the two voyages. 
These reasons have induced some orientalists to look for Ophir 
in Arabia, where Moses mentions a town of that name, but with 
NO, XLVI.—APR. 1838, EE 
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a slight difference in the orthography.* This was the opinion of 
Agatharchides. According to this author, so great an abundance 
of gold was to be met with amongst the Alileans and the Cassan- 
drians, that double its weight was given in exchange for iron, 
treble for brass, and ten times as much for silver. In digging up 
the soil, they sometimes found pieces of gold so pure as not wi 
need refining. The opinion of Agatharchides is of weight; he 
possessed of some valuable information respecting these sdantiies 
and M. Malte Brun says, that the coasts of Adel and Ajan are 
only known to us by his description of them. M. Gosselin, who 
is likewise a great authority, considers Ophir to have been mm 
Yemen, fifteen leagues from the coast, under the name of Doffir, 
the capital of Balad Hadje. But although the Egyptians had 
given up navigation, this commerce would have been too lucra- 
tive to be abandoned, and the place too much within reach 
for the secret of the Phcenicians not to have transpired in those 
countries round about which they were in a manner obliged to 
coast. Under the Ptolemies, maritime commerce was revived 
with great activity, and extended to very distant countries, all 
which is sufficiently well attested. As much as 500,000. ses- 
tertia (1,500,000 crowns) were sometimes embarked in an ex- 
pedition to the Indies, which were converted into merchan- 
dize, and afterwards sold at Rome for 100 times their prime 
cost. The writers of those days gave to those countries washed 
by the Erythrean seas (the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf) their 
true name of the Indies, but they have also extended this deno- 
mination to the more eastern countries; and since they frequently 
mention the Indus, the Ganges, and the island of ‘Taprobane, it 
camot be doubted but that India, properly so called, was per- 
fectly well known to them, and according to M. de Malte Brun, 
they even went far beyond it. Although navigators were timid, 
it is evident that from the time of the Ptolemies, the pilots of the 
Red Sea were acquainted with the trade winds and monsoons, 
by the aid of which they sailed to and from India. The Pheeni- 
clans, in the reign of Hiram, would not have failed to avail them- 
selves of these pilots, in a sea filled with rocks and shallows; but 
independently of their assistance, such practised navigators must 
have been themselves acquainted with the monsoons, since pre- 
* “To prove how various are the opinions of authors relative to the situation of 
Ophir, it will be sufficient to mention that Arias Montanus identified it with Peru, in 
the western hemisphere. Josephus imagined that its features coincided with those 
of Malacca, in the Indian Ocean: and Bochart was satisfied that it could be no other 
than the Island of Ceylon. Montesquieu, Brace, D’Anville, and others, favoured the 
notion that the land of gold must have been in Africa, in a mountainous district beyond 
the sources of the Blue River and the remote bounds of the E thiopian nation, Gosselin 


and Prideaux produce good reasons for their belief that the place to which Solomon 


traded was situated in the southern parts of Arabia.”"—Russell’s Connection, &c. vol. j iii. 
135. 
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vious to the time of Solomon, the Gerrheens a people of Arabia, 
of Chaldean origin, went to India for merchandize, which they 
brought to Babylon and Tyre, which shows that this trade was 
known to the Tyrians. Ophir has therefore very naturally been 
sought for in Taprobane, in the Golden Chersonesus, in the 
island of Samotra, understanding by it Sumatra, and not Ceylon, 
according to some modern authors. Josephus, who mentions 
Ophir by the name of Sopheirah, (as it is denominated in the 
Septuagint,) calls it a country of India. St. Jerome also affirms 
it to be an island of that country; and according to Tzetzes, 
quoted by Ortelius, Ophath is an island or arch full of gold, 
in Hindostan. Of all the opinions promulgated on this subject, 
the most probable appears to be that of M. Malte Brun, who 
considers Ophir to have been inthe Delta formed by the mouths 
of the river Ava; and the description given of it by Ptolemy, as 
abounding in the precious metals, as well as the name* corre- 
sponding with that of one of the branches of the stream, are strongly 
corroborative of his opinion. It is hardly worth alluding to the 
hypothesis of Origen, who, misled by a similarity of consonants, 
and by a passage of the Chaldaic paraphrase, where the fleet of 
Solomon is in several places called the African fleet, fancied that 
Ophir must mean Africa. Nor need we dwell upon the assertions 
of D’Anville, who is in general so exact, precise and satisfactory 
in matters of topography, nor upon those of Bruce, or of Huet, or 
of Heeren, since, however slight the examination we might enter 
into, it would lead us too far away from our subject, without 
throwing any new light upon the question. All the nations on 
the coast of Palestine, and principally the Philistines, trafficked in 
slaves. Joel (chap. iii. v.6) reproaches the Tyrians and Sidonians 
with having kidnapped Jews, and sold them to the Greeks.+ It 
is however to be observed, to the honour of the Hebrew nation, 
that this infamous commerce was not allowed in Israel. 

The Hebrews must, no doubt, have traded in balsams, for if we are 
to give credit to Josephus, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny the younger, 
and Justinian, the ésery, a precious balsam, known to botanists 


* a peninsula, from xégeos, or terra qu@ non arator. 

+ The carrying off of Eumeus, related by Homer, and several passages of the two 
Grecian epics, give testimony to the traffic in slaves by the Phaenicians. 

t How is it that the Jews of Europe have so far deviated from the noble example 
of their ancestors ; for we see by the various controversies in the provincial Councils, 
held in 829 at Mayence, Paste, Seren and Toulouse, and also by the Edict of Louis 
le Débonnaire, that the Jews, who were the greatest capitalists of the Western Empire, 
pursued with unspeakable mercilessness and eager cupidity their infamous traffic of 
slaves conjointly with the Arabs of Spain; and their unfortunate victims were cither 
prisoners of war, or children belonging to the Christians of Gaul, Germany, and Great 
Britain!!! (Pagi Critica ex Chronic, Saxonic. Huntindon & Hoveden ad ann, 828, 
§ 11, 12, p. 537, and 829, p. 539.) 
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under the name of amyris opobalsamum, and which still grows 
in the desert oy Medina, was at that period to be found only in 
the garden of the kings of Judea, which was situated in the 
province of Jericho, the warmest spot in the country, near Ha- 
zazon-Thamar and not far from Engedi. Hence the Arabs 
frequently denominated Jericho, “ ‘The City of Balm.”* Durin 

the wars of Judea, the Jews wished to destroy this garden, but 
were prevented by the Romans, and, following the example of 
Pompey, the Vespasian emperors caused a balsam tree to be 
borne in their triumphs. ‘This shrub resembled the pine, except 
that it was shorter in its growth, and according to the above- 
mentioned authors, it was cultivated in the same manner as the 
vine. ‘The pastoral and laborious life led by the Israelites, before 
they sought to enlarge the bounds of their territory, or to destroy 
whole nations in pursuance of that end, and of the divine com- 
mands, is not devoid of interest. ‘They knew that man had been 
doomed, after his fall, to ull the soil, and they felt a conviction of the 
important truth, so often repeated in the books of Solomon— 
that “ Idleness is the parent of want.”+ “ ‘That he who sleeps in 
summer, instead of gathering his. harvest,- and neglects his labour 
in winter, for fear of the cold, deserves to beg and find no 
bread.”t “ That plenty is the natural consequence of perse- 
verance and industry.”§ And that a humble lot, with peace of 
mind, is preferable to great riches.’’|| And hence, also, in the 
Book of Proverbs, and indeed throughout the Scriptures, what 
is denominated labour, business, property, relates almost always 
to the cultivation of the soil. Fields, meadows, vines, sheep, 
and oxen, furnish the prophets with the greater part of their me- 
taphors. Princes and chiefs are styled pastors, ‘ their people are 
their flocks;” to govern is to “let them graze.” Thus the Hebrews 
sought their subsistence only in the most natural of possessions, 


* Palestine is, at the present time, very nearly what it was in the time of Moses; 
dates and grapes ripen together as formerly, in the neighbourhood of Jericho; the 
date requires a temperature of 21 degrees, the vine 22 at the utmost, as it ceases to 
flourish in too warm aclimate. The medium temperature of Palestine is calculated, 
therefore, to have been in ancient times between 21 and 22 degrees (Réaumur) ; the 
temperature of Jerusalem is, at the present day, computed to be within the same limits. 
It is not so in France, the general aspect of which has undergone considerable change 
from the clearing and cultivation of lands ; the summers have become, in several pro- 
vinces, less fervid, and the winters less cold. In the reign of Philip Augustus (12th 
century) the vine-dressers of Beauvais presented themselves amongst the concourse 
assembled forthe provision of the royal household: at the present day, a vine-gathering 
at Beauvais is scarcely possible. In the sixteenth century, there existed in the Viva- 
rais productive vines, in spots, where they have now completely ceased to ripen. Old 
chronicles relate, that in ancient times the vine was cultivated in England, and it is 
well known, that the Emperor Probus granted to the Britons permission to plant the 
vine. These changes are produced by human labour, and are not to be attributed to 
any decrease in the caloric heat of the sun. 


t Proverbs, x. 4. $ Ibid. v. § Ch. xx. 4 and 13. {] Ch. x. 1. 
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that is to say, in lands and in cattle, from which two things are 
derived all that constitutes the riches of mankind. The former 
state of Palestine must not be judged of by that to which it is 
at present reduced. L’rom the time of the crusades to the period 
when it became subject to the Turks, the Holy Land has been 
the theatre of cruel and perpetual wars, which have destroyed its 
population, and caused its soil to be uncultivated,—and now, re- 
duced almost to a desert, it presents to the traveller nothing but 
ruins, wretched villages, and a territory overgrown with weeds, 
which prove how great must once have been the natural fertility. 
The ‘Turks, indeed, have neglected it, as they have neglected 
most even of their own possessions ; and numerous tribes of 
Bedouin Arabs are allowed to roam about and pillage and 
murder the mhabitants with impunity. In order to form an idea 
of what Judea forinerly was, we must have recourse to the ancient 
writers, and consult Josephus and our Bible. The gigantic 
bunch of grapes brought by the spies to Moses, sufficiently 
proves the Holy Land not to have been a sterile country. 
Jerusalem is the ancient parent of other cities, both in the 
eastern and western world—the great theatre of past events, and 
though now mute and solitary, is perhaps prophetic of the future 
by the tokens with which she is now marked,—To see her is to 
hear her. But let us enter her walls. Here stands the gate of 
Bethlehem ; a few steps from it may be seen a broken and tot- 
tering tower, once the tower of David, the poet king, the writer of 
the Psalms; he, who in the height of glory and of power, sighed 
forth the Miserere. Further on,-in a narrow and ill-paved street, 
on a rising ground, the foot strikes against a broken capital, which 
had been placed there to mark the spot where Veronica, a com- 
passionate woman, stood to cast perfumes and flowers on the head 
of Christ, when fainting under the burden of his cross. The 
column to which this capital belonged is still standing in an angle 
between the two gates, and is said to be the same to which the 
Son of Man was bound, like a criminal to the stake, when he 
yielded his quivering members to the scourge. We stand then in 
that sorrowful road, between the summit of Golgotha, where all 
was accomplished, and the bitter cup of woe was drained to the 
dregs, and the valley of Jehosaphat, where it is imagined by some 
the final judgment will be rendered. Let us pass the second 
gate, where are to be seen a mendicant and a woman in antique 
drapery, bearing on her head an earthen vessel, resembling that 
which Rebecca presented to Eleazar, the ambassador of Abraham, 
when she drew water from the well of Siloam. On the right stands 
a house which is said to have been that of the luxurious Dives ; 
and the left, that of Lazarus; in front is a gallery from the top 
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of which were pronounced the words Ecce Homo. It stands 
upon an arcade thrown across the street to serve as a communi- 
cation from the palace of Pilate to the ancient prisons of Jeru- 
salem, in which Jesus was confined, and which are now only a 
heap of ruins. ‘The habitation of Pilate is still the residence of 
the governor of Jerusalem ; it has lost only its principal staircase, 
la scala sancta, which was descended by the Redeemer, in his 
way to the place of crucifixion, and which, transported to Rome 
in the time of Sextus, was placed in a chapel adjoining St. John 
of Lateran. From a remote chamber, which must be entered 
stealthily, in order to elude the vigilance of the janizaries, may be 
discerned Mount Calvary and the holy sepulchre enclosed within 
the ruins of a church surmounted by two domes. : 

What was styled the Temple of Solomon, is now ruined, de- 
stroyed, overthrown. The Jews have never been able to restore 
it since it was prostrated before the cross: but on its imperish- 
able base (within a space which is entered by eight porticoes,) 
stands the magnificent mosque of Omar, venerated by all Mus- 
sulmans. This elegant building, painted in green and gold, sur- 
rounded by a white wall, which is pierced at intervals by light and 
graceful arcades, is one of the most beautiful modern edifices of 
the East. It leads to the valley of Jehosaphat, where Judaism 
humbly keeps its place among the tombs. ‘The synagogue is 
hidden, but the memorials of those Israelites who came trom far 
countries, to take their last rest in the valley of judgment, give 
irresistible evidence of their undying faith. Jacob still causes his 
bones to be borne to the land of his fathers ! 

A little further onwards is the pool of Bethesda, celebrated for 
its efficacy in paralytic affections ; and leaving the city by the 
gate of St. Stephen, a short path conducts the traveller to the 
Mount of Olives, and the Garden of Gethsemane, at the foot of 
the valley of Jehosaphat, and on the sandy bed of the dried up 
brook Cedron. Here he will find, among the wells of Neomi, the 
tomb of Absalom and the field of Aceldama. 

We have already remarked that the Hebrews sought their sub- 
sistence in the riches of the earth. ‘There never was, in fact, a 
people, who devoted themselves so completely to agricultural 
pursuits as the Hebrews, since their territory sufficed for their 
consumption. Not that they were altogether ignorant of other 
arts. We have already observed, that they understood the fabri- 
cation of metals, and the cutting and carving of wood and precious 
stones. ‘They had also among them joiners, carpet-makers, em- 
broiderers and perfumers.* From the time of Moses they pos- 
sessed excellent workmen, of whom Bezaleel and Aholiab (who 


* Fleury, des Israelites, 
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constructed the tabernacle) were examples; but, whether these 
famous artificers had been instructed by the Egyptians, or whether 
they were endued with supernatural power, as Scripture gives us 
reason to think, it does not appear that they had any successors, 
nor that, until the time of the kings, there were any Israelites who 
worked professionally for the public. 

Some passages of Scripture prove, that at the commencement 
of the reign of Saul, they had no workmen who understood the 
forging of iron, and that they were compelled to resort to the 
Philistines for the sharpening of the tools which they used in 
ullage ; to which necessity they were perhaps driven by the op- 
pression of that people, who would not suffer them to fabricate 
arms. 

There is also reason to think that bread was not publicly 
sold, and that they were not in the habit of keeping it by them, 
since we find the high-priest, Ahimelech, giving David some of 
the shew-bread, which itis not probable he would have done, if it 
could have been procured elsewhere. ‘This seems the more 
likely, as the Witch of Endor made bread expressly for Saul, 
when she gave him food to restore him to his senses.* It is 
also certain, that every house had its own oven, as intimated 
in the threatening passage, which says, that the people shall be 
reduced by so sore a famine, that ten women shall bake their 
bread in the same oven.t Each Israelite cultivated his own in- 
heritance, which had been portioned out to his ancestors in the 
time of Joshua. He could not change his locality, nor impo- 
verish or enrich himself to any considerable extent—the Law 
of the Jubilee having provided against it, by revoking every 49th 
year the alienation of lands, and forbidding, every sabbatical or 
seventh year, the exaction of the payment of debts. The un- 
certainty of obtaining reimbursement increased the difficulty of 
borrowing, which likewise tended to prevent them from impover- 
ishing themselves. The impossibility, besides, of acquiring terri- 
torial property repressed ambition and restlessness; each contented 
himself with the lot which was his birthright, and devoted all his 
efforts to the improvement of it, knowing that it would certainly 
belong to his posterity.{ This attachment was, indeed, a reli- 


* Samuel, ch. xxviii, v. 24. 


t At the present time in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, dough for bread is pre- 
pared daily in every family, aud sent to a common oven, established in the cities, from 
whence it is carried to be eaten. 

t We deeply regret, that in the learned exposition of M. Depping, on the double 
character of mercantile selfishness and religious fervour of the Jews of the middle 
ages, he has maintained an absolute silence respecting the Samaritans of our day. 
That fraction of the tribe of Joseph, which has preserved its ancient characteristics of 
profound and lively nationality, as they were given by the inspired liberator in the 
desert, has, in manners, habits, or principles, nothing which resembles the European 
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gious duly, since it was founded on the laws of Moses, and a 
memorable instance is given of it in the refusal of Naboth to sell 
the inheritance of his fathers. 

We have endeavoured to shew that the Israelites, who, under 
David and Solomon, had carried on a foreign trade, after the time 
of Hosea, owing to the superior skill and competition of the 
Phoenicians, altogether abandoned it. Their traffic was reduced 
to an internal one, and their navigation altogether ceased. It 
cannot therefore be correct to say, that they were the principal 
means of communicating the arts of industry to other countries, 
or that they were the sole possessors of those arts. On the con- 
trary, if a people are to be judged of by their ordinary habits and 
pursuits, it may safely be asserted, that they preferred the pas- 
toral life to all others.* ‘The Jew did not seek to acquire 
riches in adventurous voyages, nor had he, like the Pheenician, 
any taste for a life of turmoil and danger. His enjoyments 
were of a more peaceful character; he was satisfied with small 
gains, ‘Lhe extent of his ambition was, to sit under the shadow 
of his own palm, to gather his dates, olives, and figs; to milk 
his ewes, to tend his cattle, and to behold them enjoying 
their luxuriant pasturage. ‘The objects which called forth his 
regret in captivity, were, the pleasant banks of the Jordan, on 
Whose willows he had suspended his harp and psaltery.+ Rell- 
vion lent her aid in giving strength to these sentiments. ‘The 
promises of God to his people regarded blessings such as 
more immediately descended from above. He spoke not to them 


Jews, —calculating, and avaricious traders, who have retrograded to the worship of the 
golden calf. It is well known, thatthe Samaritans who dwell at Naplouse, the Green 
Road, named by Jacob * Halket-assamara,” where he fixed his abode, as it is stated in 
the Book of the Law, have synagogues, houses and cemeteries peculiar to themselves, 
and that they neither eat nor form any connexion with the Jews, whom they anathema- 
lize. Their laws are however the same, and contain 615 precepts, but there are some 
capital ditferences in those which concern purification, and the Samaritans refuse to 
eat of animals killed by the Jews, 

* The Bedouin Arabs, whether of Asia or of Africa, live as their ancestors formerly 
lived, in Mesopotamia, (to day Diarbekr,) at the time of Abraham and Hagar—that is, 
scattered over the territory of Algiers. ‘They rear numerous flocks of cattle, speak the 
Arab tongue with purity, preserve their simple, patriarchal manners, dwell in tents, 
and retain all the habits of their Asiatic brethren, Those tribes which inhabit the en- 
virons of Algiers are under subjection; those which wander towards the mountains of 
the south, remain independent, and are extremely hospitable. ‘The name of Bedouin 
is derived from au Arab term, which may be rendered by campestris ; they are likewise 
denominated Sciniter, from the Greck word cxnvirng (in tentoriis habitans). The 
tribes originally Saracens, or more properly Hagarenes, that is to say, in Arabic, de- 
scendants of Hagar and Abraham, by their son Ishmael, have spread themselves from 
the desert of Arabia, to the south of that continent, as the Scythians and Tatars have 
done towards the north. 

t Elisha when called before the King of Israel to predict the future, demanded that a 
minstrel should be brought him,—** And it came to pass, when the minstrel played, 
that the hand of the Lord was upon him, aud he said,” &c, &c. 
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of gold, nor of silver, nor of jewels, nor of costly furniture, nor 
of other riches produced by the ingenuity of man; but he pro- 
mised them refreshing showers to fertilize the earth, and to 
cause it to bring forth fruit in abundance. He gave them food 
and raiment, safety, and peace, and victory over their enemies. 
He made them to increase and multiply. He blessed their flocks, 
their herds, their storehouses, and their wine-presses. Such were 
the gifts which the Almighty vouchsafed to shower upon the 
Israelites, and the object of which was to impress upon their 
hearts the important truth, that they were specially appointed to 
uphold, in the midst of a heathen and idolatrous world, the wor- 
ship of Him, the only true God, and the Creator of all things 
both in heaven and earth.* It is interesting to follow, in the valu- 
able work of M. Depping, the track of the Israelitish nation in 
Europe, during the middle ages. He prefaces it by recounting the 
recital of their melancholy adventures and the principal events 
of their primitive state. In the latter pages of his introduction, 
he follows them from the borders of the Euphrates, where they 
wandered with their flocks, to the philosophical schools of Alex- 
andria, where their Rabbins, in constant contact with the Grecian 
Sophists, insensibly imbibed that tincture of Platonism, which 
they endeavoured, by means of subtle arguments, to incorporate 
with the doctrines of Moses, and those of the Magi, Some curious 
details on this subject are also to be found in the Theological Li- 
terature of the Asiatic Jews; who carried the mania for expla- 
nations to so extravagant a pitch, as to maintain that every passage 
of the Bible was capable of 600,000 interpretations, 

We become thus acquainted with the nature of the education 
bestowed on those Jews who mingled with the European na- 
tions. We see this mighty and wonderful nation, so long the 
chosen and protected of God, ultimately dispersed, abandoned, 
proscribed, and cast out of the pale of human laws. ‘They be- 
come altogether a discarded race, to whom the other nations, 
Christians as well as Musselmans, as if by common consent, re- 
fuse even aresting-place. For guides and instructors they had no 
better than sophists, casuists, and dreaming mystifiers ; and their 
subversion and exile was the more painful and irksome, as they 


* There is no doubt of the palm, the fig, and the olive, as well as the vine, having 
been cultivated on a large scale by the Jews. The city of Jericho was called 
* The City of Palms.’ The Bible speaks of the palm trees of Deborah, situated be- 
tween Ramah and Bethel, and of those on the banks of the Jordan. The Hebrew 
coins bear the distinct impression of palin trees, with their fruit, which, as well as the 
bunches of grapes, were stamped on them as marks. Pliny, Theophrastus, Tacitus, 
Josephus, Strabo and Diodorus, speak also of groves of palms, situated in Palestine, 
The two last-mentioned historians are forcible in their praise of the vines of Judea, 
and in numerous verses of the Bible mention is made of vineyards, The Feast of Ta- 
bernacles was celebrated at the termination of the vintage. 
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had no other code of religion and morals, than what was con- 
tained in books, fitted only to lead their minds astray, and render 
them objects of suspicion in whatever quarter they might endea- 
vour to fix themselves. We do not mean to assert, that when 
they were driven from their native land, they carried with them 
those mysterious writings; but most of them were, more or 
less, imbued with those extravagant ideas which took their root 
in the schools of Susa and Babylon, and transmitted to their 
children the practices and absurd belief which the doctors of 
those schools had erected into dogmas. ‘The same people, 
whose obstinate resistance to the Romans caused the destruction 
of Jerusalem, seem, in their exile, to have patiently submitted 
to the yoke which was imposed on them by their own doctors, 
and whilst they revolted against the emperors, they became the 
willing slaves of the Talmud ; comforting themselves in all 
their vicissitudes with the doctrine held out to them by their 
learned professors, that circumcision was the sure path to 
eternal happiness. We lay aside with regret the work of M. 
Depping, but are anxious to arrive at the conclusion of those 
questions which we have proposed to ourselves to solve. It has 
been already stated, that the Pheenicians, and, at a subsequent 
period, the ‘Carthaginians, * their descendants and rivals, were, by 
means of industry, by their knowledge of the arts and manufac- 
tures, by their extensive commerce, and their experience in na- 
vigation, the first promoters of civilization in the world.+| And 
it was to the Phoenicians, at once their neighbours and enemies, 
that the Jews of early times were im the habit of resorting 
for artisans on those grand but rare occasions, when they were 
desirous of increasing the magnificence of their religious cere- 


* History of the Carthaginians, by M. le Docteur Botticher, Berlin; Of the Re- 
ligion of the Carthaginians, by Minter, Copenhagen ; ; The Idéen, from Heeren, 
Leipsic ; Discoveries of the Carthaginians and Greeks in the Atlantic Ocean, by M. 
Lelewel, Warsaw and Paris. 

“C arthage, the most powerfal of their settlements (Themisond), according to a tras 
dition, the truth of which there is no reason to question, owed its origin to the crime of 
a hing of Tyre, who, urged by avarice or ambition, murdered his brother-in-law, the 
priest of Me Icarth, their national god. Many of the citizens, offended and alarmed 
by this atrocity, resolved to leave their native land, and placing themselves under 
Elissa, the widow of the slaughtered prince, they put to sea, and directed their course 
towards Africa, They disembarked in the bay in which Utica and Tuveta were already 
built, and fixing on a narrow promontory which runs out into the sea, they agreed to 
pay for it a price, or pe rhaps an annual tribute, to the Lib — who claimed the pro- 
perty of the soil, &c.”"—Connection of Sacred end Profane History, vol. iii, p. 163. 

t Heeren is of opinion that the Pheenicians, like most other commercial nations, 
began by making piratical excursions to the towns and villages adjacent to the shores 
they frequented. ‘This conjecture carries with it such an air of probability, that we 
willingly adopt it, ulthough it does not rest upon any certain authority. In the his- 
tory of that nation, it is unfortunately but too clearly “proved, that they, as well as the 
other nations of autiquity, cagaged in the traffic of slaves. 
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monies, by the addition of curious and highly-wrought em- 
bellishments, It was the city of Tyre which furnished Solomon 
with the architect for his temple, and with the sculptors who 
were employed in its embellishment; and this beautiful and 
magnificent edifice, the account of whose constraction and deco- 
ration we read of in Scripture, and which was not unknown to 
the ancient Greeks, may be considered as a model of Phe- 
nician architecture. The trade of the Tyrians, which embraced 
the borders of the Red Sea, and the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, extended itself in one direction to the sources of 
the Ganges, and in another beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
penetrated into the Northern Ocean, beyond the Britannic Isles, 
explored the coasts of Africa, and attempted the circumnavigation 
of that vast continent. ‘This vast commerce was the Briareus 
of the Asiatic Mythology, which brought into direct communi- 
cation Egypt and Greece, Chaldea and Etruria. In those days, 
indeed, a merchant was not simply a mere purchaser and seller 
of goods, whose knowledge was confined solely to money and 
merchandize, but something of a far higher cast. He was a sort 
of intellectual and moral agent between different nations, who, 
among the commodities which he conveyed from one to another, 
carried with him those objects which were the signs of moral and 
religious feelings. ‘Through his instrumentality knowledge was 
disseminated. The gods of unknown nations passed from hand 
to hand, and were at one and the same time, articles of commerce, 
objects of worship, and specimens of art. The Phoenicians, who 
alone possessed the means of this enormous traffic, thus became 
the common agents of other nations. From this circumstance, no 
doubt, arose that prodigious confusion of mythologies and of sym- 
bols which overloaded the religious creeds of the Asiatic kingdoms, 
and which may be observed in the second era of Grecian civiliza- 
tion, notwithstanding that its rudiments, drawn from an eastern 
source of a still earlier date, had, until that period, maintained its 
original simplicity. This was the origin of those idols of divers 
forms, attributes and symbols, and those monstrous combinations 
of beings of a double nature, which became incorporated into the 
religious systems of Egypt, of Chaldea, of Phrygia, and even of 
Phoenicia itself. These images, hawked about by the bold and 
adventurous navigators of the latter nation, and afterwards ex- 
posed in their warehouses to the credulity and curiosity of the 
Peloponesian population of the islands and continents of Greece, 
became, by this means, the first objects of a rude worship, and 
the earliest models of their art. Symbols of these are still occa- 
sionally discovered, variously modified according to the progress of 
civilization, upon the primitive monuments of Greece and Etruria. 
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‘The Phoenicians (so called by the Greeks)* which were a part 
of the Aramaic or Syriac race, were spread over the territory 
which is bounded on the south and west by the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, on the east by the ‘Tigris, and on the north by the 
mountains of Armenia. In this immense country, the portion 
which they occupied consisted of that part of the coast which lies 
between Mount Lebanon and the sea. ‘Their towns were erected 
on the margin of the shores of the neighbouring isles, and at the 
foot of the mountain, ‘The limited extent of their territory, and 
the timber which they procured in abundance from Mount Her- 
mon, Mount Lebanon and Mount Bashan, were instrumental in 
rendering the Pheenicians, at a very early period, a commercial, a 
navigating, and ultimately a colonizing people. ‘The spot which 
presented itself for their first excursions was the Isle of Cyprus. 
‘This was about their first station in the Mediterranean. They 
were not long in extending their settlements to the western extre- 
mities of that sea, exporting to the different places the manufac- 
tures of the mother-country, such as trinkets, metals in various 
forms, glass ware and woollen and cotton goods, and importing 
from thence i in return wine, oil and dried fruits. 

It was, however, in the north of Africa and in Spain that were 
established the greater part of the Pheenician colonies. Although 
we are ignorant “of the precise manner in which they became ac- 
quainted with the Spanish continent, we know from authentic 
sources that they traded with that country more than 1000 years 
before the Christian era. ‘The Tarshish spoken of in the Hebrew 
books, is indubitably the Zartessus, of which mention is made in 
the Greek writings—a generic term, adopted probably to desig- 
nate the rich countries of the west. According to ancient tradi- 
tion, the Phoenicians, when they first visited Spain, found gold in 
quantities so abundant, that all the utensils made by the mhabit- 
ants were formed of that metal. Not only were their vessels 
freighted with it, but, laying aside all their instruments and wea- 
pons composed of less precious materials, they constructed others 
of gold, and even forged anchors of silver. They established 
colonies or factories at Gades (Cadiz), at Malaga, at Hispalis 
(Seville), and other places; and leaving the Heres and the Jour- 
ditanians, the ancient inhabitants of their countries, to work the 
mines, they confined themselves to exchanging the merchandize 
of the east, and the produce of their own manufactories, for the 
metals, the wool, and the fruits of Spain. ‘They also kept up an 
active trade with Babylon. Caravans evidently descended through 
lower Syria by way of Balbec (Heliopolis), passing by ‘Tadmor 
( Palmyra), which place Solomon may have in all probability re- 


* Herodotus, liv. iv. c. 104. 
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paired, fortified and aggrandized, although it certainly existed 
before his time, notwithstanding what the Hebrew historians say 
on the subject. | 

The oriental branch of the Phoenician commerce took a north- 
erly direction. ‘The people of Javan, Tubal and Mescheck were 
great traders. They brought to market slaves and brazen vessels, 
Those of the house of T’hogarmah trafticked in mules and horses. 
By Javan is meant the Jonian Isles; Tubal and Mescheck are 
always understood to signify the Tibareni and the Moschi, tribes 
dwelling at the north of Armenia, near the Euxine and Mount 
Caucasus, and designated in the Hebrew writings by the name 
of Thogarmah. From the three first mentioned countries the 
Pheenicians obtained slaves and copper utensils. Cappadocia, 
and the countries situated south of the Euxine, formerly furnished 
slaves in such abundance, as to lower their price to 4 drachmas 
a head.* ‘The Grecian colonies established north of the Euxine, 
likewise procured a considerable number of slaves from Scythia, 
In this respect we follow Josephus, who generally employs but 
one name to designate those neighbouring countries which had 
the same population. His view of this subject bears a striking 
character of exactness and truth. Copper is to this day very 
abundant in those countries, and the vases made of it are highly 
esteemed. Armenia Minor was celebrated for its horses, horsemen 
and mules. It encouraged the breed of the Nysean race, from 
amongst which the satrap of the province chose annually 20,000 
colts, to send to the King of Persia; from which circumstance 
some critics have contended, that by the term saddle-horse is to 
be understood the Nysean horses, or. war-horses.+ 

If in the preceding statement there is nothing which indicates 
a great degree of industry as to manufactured works, on the part 
of the Pheenicians, beyond that of a simple exchange of commo- 


* The price of a slave at that period was about 3s. At the present day the traf- 
fickers in human flesh ask for each of their victims from 2000 to 2200 f., about £80 
sterling. Slavery not only degrades, but kills its victims: it goes far towards the 
extinction of the species, which extinction would have been already consummated 
without the support afforded by a new nourishment. Excessive labour is in great 
measure the reason of the mortality among the poor blacks. Want of care, unwhole- 
some diet, unmerciful and frequent chastisement, sufferings physical and moral, aud 
the feelings of dark despair which they engender, are so many ernie causes, 
This mortality is of frightful extent. M. M. Hilliard d’Auberteuil, Col. Malenfant, 
Gregoire, Moreau de Tours, Humboldt, Poivre, &c. relate that from 1680 to 1776, viz. 
in ninety-two years, more than 900,000 negroes had been imported into St. Domingo: 
in 1777 there remained in that colony only 290,000; of whom only 140,000 were 
black Creoles, In the Island of Cuba, the mortality, according to Humboldt, is 7 per 
cent. per annum. The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, No. 26, states @ loss in the 
slave population, from 1818 to 1824, amounting to 31,419. 

+ The province of Khorassan, or the ‘‘ country of the sun,” is the native country of 
the famous Nysean horses, so much extolled in history. : | 
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dities, we are not to conclude that their country was unproductive 
in raw materials for exportation, nor in manufactures to ex- 
change for the goods it imported; for possessing only a narrow 
strip of coast, and being forced to seek abroad for the first neces- 
saries of life, they were not only a commercial, but a manu- 
facturing people. Although it must be allowed in the first 
instance that they possessed but few raw materials with the 
exception of their timber, yet they were considerably advanced 
in the mechanical arts. ‘Thus, all the glass used in the ancient 
world was the produce of Phoenicia, which alone possessed the 
species of sand necessary for its formation, But if the architec- 
ture of the ancients furnished little or no occasion for this. article 
in the formation of windows, it caused, on the other hand, a con- 
siderable consumption of glass ware for the table and for mirrors. 
In this branch of industry, Sidon was the Venice of the ancient 
world. In the prophet Ezekiel we read of the glories of ‘Tyre, 
the superb queen of the Mediterranean, and the vast bazaar of 
the eastern world, opening her ports to receive the merchandize 
of every land. Hither the Egyptians resorted to dispose of their 
manufactures of fine cloth, and the Greeks for the purchase of 
slaves. By land her gates received the caravans of Arabia Felix, 
arriving from Eden and from Canneh, heavily laden with precious 
gems, with spices, and with stuffs. At the period in which the 
prophet penned his magnificent description of this city, Rome had 
not yet taken her rank among nations, but was slowly converting her 
cabins into cottages, and waiting for the time when her cottages 
should give place to houses and palaces. 

The Pheenicians fabricated, as we have already mentioned, a 
great number of ornaments, in ivory, amber, odoriferous woods, 
gold, silver, ebony, and brass; for it was they who ministered to 
the luxury of neighbouring and distant nations.* Isaiah gives us 
a formidable list of the jewels and ornaments worn by the beauties 
of Judah, and it is probable that the ladies of Damascus and the 
other towns of Syria and Pheenicia, were not behindhand in the 
decorations of the toilet. In the Odyssey we read of the Pheent- 
cians who frequented some of the Grecian ports, carrying with them 


® The superior richness of the urns and ornaments discovered in Ireland, compared 
with those found in English barrows, is fully acknowledged by Sir Richard Hoare. 
“ The Irish urns were,” he says, ‘ in general more ornamented, and the articles of 
gold also richer and more numerous.” — Tour in Ireland, General Remarks. 

Within the limits of my own knowledge,” says Rev. W. Hamilton, ‘‘ golden orna- 
ments have been found to the amount of near one thousand pounds.”— Letters con- 
cerning the Coast of Antrim, 

In like manner a variety of swords, discovered in Ireland, are as exactly and as 
minutely, to every apparent mark, the same as found in the field of Canne, which are 
said to be Carthaginian.—Governor Pownal’s Account, 1774, to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. 
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jewels and ornaments for the women, which they exchanged for 
articles of consumption (6iclov), probably corn, wine and oil. The 
cities of Phoenicia, girt with walls and rich with industry, rose up 
in the midst of this country long before Athens was in existence. 
Their principal manufactures were woollen cloths and dyed cot- 
tons, to which latter the murex, which abounded in their seas, 
furnished them with the means of imparting the most brilliant 
colours, causing the tissues of the Phoenicians to be held in such 
high estimation by all nations, that we can assign no other 
limits to their commerce in this manufacture, but those of the 
then known world. Nevertheless these shell fish contained so 
small a quantity of real colour, that those mantles or purple stuffs 
which derived their tint from them were sold at an extravagant 
price, and were only attainable by a few individuals of great wealth 
and high rank. 

At this epoch the Tyrians founded, on the northern coast of 
Africa, the city of Carthage, and beyond the Straits of Hercules, 
at the point of Beetica, the town of Gades, situated on the sea 
coast, about two-thirds of the way between Tyre and the Tin 
Islands, which they had discovered in their long voyages at the 
extremity of Britain, called by the natives Sorlingues, but to 
which the Phoenicians gave the name of Cassiterides or Tin 
Islands, from their having there obtained a supply of that metal,* 
If we seek to discover the cause of the decline of Phoenician 
prosperity, it may be accounted for, first, by the foundation of 
Carthage, which quickly absorbed all the commerce of Spain ; 
secondly, by the manufacturing industry of the Grecian colonies 
of Asia Minor, which maintained an active connexion with Thap- 
sacus, on the Euphrates; thirdly, by the grand political commo- 
tions which overthrew the western part of Asia; and, lastly, by 
that law which, in the progress of events, prevents the continued 
duration, for a series of ages, of any nation which has but partly 
attained the highest degree of civilization. 

It is a subject worthy of notice, that the predictions which the 
Jewish prophet addressed to Tyre have been exactly accom- 
plished. That once proud city, whose merchants were princes and 
whose traffickers were the honourable of the earth, is now a rock, 
on which fishermen dry their nets. The “ daughter of Tyre” has 
undergone a no less striking change. It is now 2000 years since 
the names of ‘Tyre and Carthage, the two greatest commercial 
powers of antiquity, have been struck out of the list of nations, 

* The intercourse in very ancient times of Albion and Jerne (two Celtic names) 
with Spain (Gades and Gallicia), appears to be a fact that does not admit of question, 
The great probability is, that from the latter country (Spain), on the coast of which 
they are known to have early established themselves, the Phoenicians, the first great 


prosecutors of navigation and commerce, carried forward the chain of colonisation to 
Hritain, Ireland, Gaul, &c. and there planted arts, letters, and religion. 
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Thus have we briefly attempted to show the large share which 
the Phoenicians took, by means of their navigation and commerce, 
in the diffusion of industry, of the arts, and of religious worship 
throughout every other nation of the ancient world. 

A question of the most important nature is left to the intelli- 
gence of our era to solve. It is to determine by means of the 
sculptured monuments which science has recently acquired, what 
part of its religious images and sacerdotal types were brought 
into Greece from Upper Asia, by the commerce of which the 
Pheenicians had in the earliest ages of society obtained the mono- 
poly, and which they sought to maintain even at the expense of 
life itself, since the human sacrifices, which never failed to accom- 
pany their establishments, had for its sole object to serve their 
interests and to protect themselves in the enjoyment of their 
monopoly, The painted vases of primitive formation, and Gre- 
cian medals of every date, furnish certain references on this point, 
which in our opinion have not hitherto met with the attention 
they merit, as they might prove excellent guides to that small 
number of the truly learned, who, in their researches into anti- 
quity, seek to elucidate the characteristic traits and features of 
so important an epoch of history. ‘Time has obliterated, and, 
it is to be feared irreparably, the great monuments of art, and of 
the religious worship of this people. Their temples are an- 
nihilated, and with them the idols they enclosed. It is perhaps, 
however, not impossible to trace some feeble idea of these an- 
cient representations in the monuments of other days. ‘The Her- 
cules (Melkart) of ‘Tyre, and of ‘Tarsus, the Venus (Astarté) of 
Sidon, the Atargatis of Ascalon, have not disappeared so entirely, 
but that some idea of them may be gleaned even from these me- 
morials, at once recent and superannuated, which characterize 
the expiring struggles of Polytheism, when, in order to dispute 
the ground with Christianity, the idols of former ages were drawn 
from their ancient sanctuaries under the absurd and hopeless 
expectation of reavimating a creed already extinguished.* It is 
thus that the worship of Astarte Baalis, the Great Triple-headed 


* The Ismenian Apollo was worshipped at Thebes, and Esmeum appears to have been 
amongst the Phoenicians a divinity endowed with the same attributes as the Asculapius 
of the Greeks; and further, the sea-goddess Ino-Leucothoe, is styled by Homer, 
daughter of Cadmus ; and although Homer has not explained what was to be understood 
by Cadmus, yet it is not at all improbable that in the Grecian mythology there may 
be found ideas ef navigation, and recollections of maritime origin. There existed in 
the Isle of Cyprus a temple consecrated to the goddess Aphrodite, who bore a strong 
resemblance to the Syrian Astarte, which proves a connection between them and the 
Greeks of Laconia. In the Island of Thasos, and on the coast of Thrace, gold mines 
were discovered. Herodotus relates that those of the island were opened for the first 
time by the Pheenicians, adding that the Tyrian Hercules (Melkart) had a temple on 
the spot. Herodotus is generally so correct, that we are strongly inclined to rely on 
his statement, although his partiality for all that relates to Upper Asia and to Egypt 
renders him liable to be deceived by slight appearances. 
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Goddess of Syria, again re-appears in the sacred city of Hiera- 
polis, at an epoch when it had long fallen into disuse, and that 
the Paphian Venus seems to have renewed her existence in the 
representations which are given of her upon the more recent mo- 
numents. We see also, in Asiatic Greece, the Goddess Nature 
revived at Ephesus, Perga, and Samos, where, assuming her an- 
cient form, she contrived to obtain that worship which was refused 
to her at a subsequent period, in spite of the embellishments she 
received from Grecian genius. With this view, likewise, Septimius 
Severus, in his indefatigable and desperate struggle against Chris- 
tianity, was induced, by a desire to rival the miracles of the Chris- 
tian religion, to undertake the restoration of the statue of Mem- 
non,* and, finally, it is thus, that in almost every quarter ancient 
Polytheism, in its expiring moments, presented the singular spec- 
tacle of a simultaneous reappearance, and drew out all its old 
images, from their dusty receptacles, as the last resort of a worn- 
out faith! Spectres of customs which had passed away were 
recalled to a temporary existence, and then consigned to per- 
petual oblivion! 

The climate of Syria is delightful, and not less so that of 
Pheenicia, (the maritime part of Syria): its sky is blue, like that 
of India; its sea warm and transparent; the walls of its cities shine 
like silver; and the sand of its shores glitters with red and purple. 
A city bearing the name of Eden, and rivers called Lycus, Belus,+ 
Orontes, Adonis, are still extant. Its trees are the tamarisk, the 
palm with its white head and its slender and elegant stem, the 


* It is well known that the statue of Memnon was supposed to render harmonious 
sounds, when touched by the first rays of the sun. This colossal monument, whose 
height was forty-eight feet, without reckoning the pedestal, which was twelve, and the 
throne upon which it was seated, which was fourteen feet high, was situated in that 
quarter of the tombs denominated by the Egyptians Memnonia. The Greeks, profiting 
by the resemblance of names, metamorphized Aménophis into Memnon, giving every 
morning a vocal salutation to Aurora, his mother. It was broken about the year 27 
before Christ, by an earthquake, and restored by Septimius Severus, who wished to 
make use of it as a weapon against Christianity, With what enchanting harmony 
must the son of Aurora, at one time, have ravished the ears of the numberless pil- 
grims, who assembled from all quarters, to hear his divine accents, since even in his 
mutilated state he still rendered sounds of so much sweetness--what resource would 
Christianity be able to oppose to this wonderful display of God-like power? Vain 
was the hope! The deity remained silenced for ever more, the prodigy had ceased 
with the causes which had produced it; it is proved by geological observation, that 
cracks in granite will emit, under certain atmospheric circumstances, sounds more or 
less sonorous at sun-rise. In the quarries of Syene, in the Pyrenees, in the granite 
rocks which border the Oronoko, similar sounds have been observed ;—the sighs of the 
fabulous son of Aurora were of this nature alone, and ceased to be heard when masses 
of stone had been placed upon the cracked fragments which produced them, 

t Belus, a river of Syria, falls into the Mediterranean near Ptolemais. It abounds 
in sand fit for the manufacture of glass ; and it was there that glass was first invented. 
—Plin, v.c. 19, |. 36, c. 26. 
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caroubier, with its bronzed foliage, and its trunk of polished brown, 
and the sycomore with its branches like a vast parasol, formin 

a convenient shelter from the sun, whose fervid rays gild the clus- 
tered blossoms of the nopal and the perfumed fruits of the orange 
and banana. Its snow-clad mountains are darkened with the 
cedar; and its valleys, where graze the hind and the gazelle, are 
carpetted with anemonies, and planted with lemon-trees, pome- 
granates, figs, mulberries, masticks, and rhododendrons. ‘Their 
cities are T'yre, Antioch, Palmyra, Emese, Heliopolis, Helbon, 
Damascus, Sidon, Ptolemais, &c. &c. Antioch, Aradus,* Bery- 
tus,t Sidon,{ Tyre,§ Ptolemais,|| are on the coast; Emese stands 
on the banks of the Orontes, near Mount Lebanon.§] ‘The houses 
are washed by the rapid and crystal waters of that lovely river; the 
cloudless sky unites the horizon with the summits of Mount Le- 
banon; and when the morn tints its snows with a thousand 
beautiful colours, it is impossible for the eye to determine, in the 
uncertain distance, the boundaries either of sky or mountain. At 
Emese stood that temple dedicated to Halgah-Baal, of which the 
young Antoninus was high-priest, previous to his becoming em- 
peror. ‘This temple was placed upon a hill, overlooking the city 
and the river; it commanded a view of the snow-covered tops of 
Lebanon, the roses of whose valieys filled the air with their deli- 
cious perfume ; groves of olives, dates, tamarisks, and sycomores, 
shrouded it with a canopy of verdure, under whose shade sported 
fawns, antelopes, and hinds; while the lake reflected the light fo- 
lage of the trees, and the brilliant azure of the sky. ‘This lake was 
inhabited by multitudes of fishes of various sizes, white, red, and 
gold: they were deemed sacred; many were ornamented with 
collars of pearl, and would come when called by their names, The 

Cosmogonists of the East affirm, that the world rose out of the 

waters; an idea which was no doubt derived from a tradition 

of the Flood, In the midst of the lake stood an altar, which the 

votaries who offered flowers and incense approached by swim- 
ming. ‘The temple faced the East; it had in front an immense 

court, surrounded by innumerable porticoes and columns, re- 

sembling those of Heliopolis (Badlbec), and Palmyra. In Egypt 
and in Asia columns are symbolical of the fire and heat of the 

sun. In the middle of the court were two of those coarse 

images by which the heathens were wont to express the idea of 


* Founded by Seleucus Nicator. 

* Modern Berut was the birth-place of Sanchoniatho, the ancient historian of Pha- 
nicia ; Byblus (Gebail) was the country of Philo. 

¢ Sidon, on whose ruins stands the modern Seide. 

§ Tyre, now Sour. || Ptolemais (St. Jean d’ Acre). 


¢ Lebanon signifies in the Hebraic language white, so called from the perpetual snow 
on its summit, 
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re-production. ‘The doors of the temple, its ceiling, and roof, 
were all of gold—whence breathed the most delicious odours, 
like unto the perfumes of Arabia. Strains of music and brilliant 
illuminations were continually added to the delights of this 
embalmed atmosphere ; and three hundred priests, in linen robes, 
with golden tiaras on their heads, worshipped in a cloud of 
incense the five deities, Gad- Baal, Baal-Phegor, Halgah-Baal, 
Baal-Samen, Baal-Zebub; and the three goddesses, Baalis- 
Astarte, Baalis- Benoth, and Baalis-Derceto. Halgah-Baal was 
the supreme deity of the temple, and was not represented under 
any Image; one of those rough stones, called Bethels, or Betyles, 
received in his name the offerings of the Syrians; this stone was 
black, and of a conical form. J/algah-Baal was considered as 
the great and ineffable god, the sun in his attributes of creator 
and preserver. Baal-Phegor represented the sun in his fertilizing 
power. Gad- Baal, the sun delivering oracles (Phoebus, Apollo), 
Baal-Samen, signifies in the Syrian language the god of day. 
Baal-Zebub, god of those flies which hatch and live in the sun’s 
rays. Astarte-Baalis was a golden statue, seated on a throne of 
gold; she was represented with three heads, each surmounted with 
. @ mitre and towers, like those of Cybele, a crown of rays and a 
crescent; her body was covered by an albe, over which she wore 
a tunic, and upon that a cape, embroidered in pearls and 
emeralds with the twelve signs of the Zodiac; a lion stood on 
each side of her; in her left hand she held a dulcimer, a distaff, 
and a caduceus; in her right she grasped the thunder; on her 
arms were carved insects, flowers, fruits, a bow, and a torch. 
Such was the supreme goddess—the spouse of Halgah-Baal. 
She represented the moon receiving light from the sun—nature 
vivified by his beams.* 


* Those two luminaries, the sun and the moon, are still objects of worship among 
the Celts—who fall upon their faces and repeat a Pater and an Ave, when the moon 
rises.—( Cambry, vol. iii. p. 35). In many parts it is styled “ our Lady.” Others 
uncover themselves when the planet Venus appears. —(Cambry, vol. i. p. 193.) A so- 
litary stone stands near Morlaix (Department of Finistere-Bretagne) in memorial of 
the deplorable fate of a peasant, who, as a punishment for blasphemy, was swallowed 
by the moon ; veneration for lakes and fountains is likewise shewn; on certain days 
are placed near them offerings of butter and of bread.—(Cambry, vol. iii. p. 35, a 
Depping, vol. i. p. 76). In the Orcades, even within the last few years, a bride, be- 
fore her marriage, went to the temple of the moon to invoke Woden.—( Logan, ii. 
360.) The feast of the sun is still celebrated in a village of Dauphiné, according to 
Champollion.—(Figeac on the Dialects of Dauphiné.) At the féte of St. Jean they 
assembled to behold the dancing of the rising sun.—( Rodin, Recherches sur Saumur.) 
The inhabitants of the Anjou styled the sun ‘* Lord,” and the moon “ Lady.”’—( Rodin, 
Recherches sur l’ Anjou, i. 86.) All these statements, however, require examination, 
as they denote superstition of the grossest nature on the part of these people. 

The great number of breasts, with which the body of the Ephesian Diana was 
surrounded (from which she was called multimammia, wodvjacos), confirms the opi- 
nion of some learned antiquaries, that the Egyptian Isis, the Greek Diana, the 
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Baalis- Benoth was the Venus of the Latins,—Baalis Derceto 
the Grecian Aphrodite, represented with the tail of a fish, as a 
symbol of the earth coming out of the waters. All these idols 
were of gold, and glittering with jewels; their altars were covered 
with precious offerings from Arabia, Abyssinia, Phoenicia, Cap- 
padocia, and Pontus. ‘The daughters of Emese were wont to 
advance in a chorus of song, to place garlands of roses and the 
choicest perfumes of Arabia upon the altars of their divinities, 
Their priests were habited like women. They carefully plucked 
every hair from their faces and bodies, and painted their perfumed 
skins with white and red. ‘Their flowing robes were draped in 
coquettish folds, and their hands and arms covered with rings 
and bracelets, They danced before their gods, and chaunted 
hymns to the sound of triangles and dulcimers, and the virgins of 
Emese, perfuming their hair with the essence of roses and the 
Iris, joined in the ceremonies of their temple, and assisted in the 
celebration of the death and resurrection of Adonis.* 

From this voluptuous worship we may well hasten to purify our 
thoughts with the truths of a religion which comes home to our 
reason and to our hearts, and which leads to the conviction that 
it is our duty to promote the well-being of our fellow creatures. 
We can prove, that although we recognise the existence of reli- 
gious systems, which have produced a certain degree of civiliza- 
tion, yet in fact social order made no real progress before the 
establishment of Christianity, Let us first take philosophy in its 
highest degree of splendour, when it flowed in clear and melliflu- 
ous strains from the lips of Plato; from those of Aristotle, dry and 
pedantic; Pythagoras, the superstitious dreamer, and very far in- 
ferior to the disciple of Socrates. Plato, in his theory of ideas, 
raises philosophy above the powers of man. The logic of Aris- 


Phrygian Rhea (from the Hebrew word Rahah, “ to feed’’), the Syrian Astarte- Baalis, 
were the same divinity—all emblems of fecundity. They were also crowned with tur- 
rets. It is very observable that almost all the statues of the Ephesian Diana have a 
crab upon the breast. Montfaucon says the signification is uncertain. Not at all: 
every one agrees that the representation of the Ephesian Diana was taken from the 
Egyptian Isis ; and all authors, both ancient and modern, affirm that the overflowing 
of the Nile becomes remarkable generally at the summer solstice. How then could the 
Egyptians represent fertility better than by placing on the breast of their goddess Isis, 
or universal nature, that sign in the zodiac, which denotes the summer solstice, when the 
fertile water of the Nile begins to ditfuse plenty over the face of their country? Their 
fictitious animal the Sphinx (from the Hebrew word sphang, signifying overflowing), 
a figure composed of the body of a lion, and the head of a virgin, denotes plenty 
spread over Egypt, by the overflowing of the Nile during the time the sun passes 
through the sigus of the lion and virgin, which immediately follow the summer solstice. 

* Itis noted by Montfuucon that Moses does not mention aay temple of architec- 
tural construction, He only made an altar, surrounded with twelve pillars, what we 
should call a cromlech and stone circle, in the construction of which all hewn stone and 


iron tools were prohibited.—( Faod. ax, ver, 25, xxiv. ver. 4.) Thas Stonehenge is of 
the most ancient form of temple. 
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totle exalts mankind above philosophy. The civilization of Greece 
owed to these men the three elements of faith, reasoning and re- 
velation, answering amongst the Hebrews, to Moses, the Pharisees, 
and Jesus Christ. Plato was never comprehended by the an- 
cients ; Christianity was required in order to render him intelligi- 
ble; his genius which soared so high in the regions of dogma 
and theurgy, did in fact, in a mysterious manner, designate the 
Trinity; he admits a Being infinite, absolute, and uncontrouled, 
from which emanates the word (yous). From that essence which 
he elsewhere styles the Son (vios), proceeds the soul (Wux). These 
ideas are vague, obscure, and undefined, and emanate from an 
imperfect knowledge of an original and primitive system, afford- 
ing powerful evidence, that the human soul, in its attempts to soar 
to a higher world, and purify itself by a contemplation of Deity, 
resembles those old pictures which dipped in acids regain their 
freshness and their original colour. Christianity enlightens our 
conceptions of God, and through faith renders him accessible 
to all. He becomes palpable to the affections. ‘The law of his 
nature, mysterious and incomprehensible as it is, is revealed in 
the creation—that is to say, by the manner in which he operates 
upon the world and upon human nature. God beams upon our 
souls and stamps his own image upon us, as an artist on the work 
of his own hands. If God had not given us a threefold capacity, 
and endued us with physical, moral, and intellectual functions, 
united in one whole or individual, it would have been impossible 
for us to have comprehended his nature; one being can have no 
knowledge of another, unless they both possess some common 
property. The God of the Christians is a great intellectual and 
moral Being, whose essence is universal love and benevolence. 
The ancients could only discern this principle through indistinct 
traditions; a spiritual and occult cause can only be appreciated 
by its operations; nor was it in the power of the scholastic philo- 
sophy to discover and comprehend it. Aristotle goes by rule: 
his metaphysics, which consisted of syllogisms, start from too low 
a point to obtain a full view of such a subject. According to his 
theory, man is the productive element of morals and science; he 
disengages an idea from his mind, and gives it currency by the 
power of speech. His system rests upon natural and human 
impulse. Christianity, on the contrary, has a more exalted source, 
and teaches us that reason is revealed to the mind of man, and 
that all is the result of one great spiritual Cause, whose diffusive 
and infinite power presides over all. God is the soul of our rea- 
son, the light of our intelligent nature, and the centre of our 
affections. ‘This is the sublime theory contained in the sacred 
voluine. Viewed in connexion with this first, sole, and independ- 
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ent cause, let the world and animated nature be studied and 
analyzed in all their ramifications, and let the perfect law of love 
be adored in all its inspirmg emanations. Christian metaphysics 
enlighten and purify the understanding, resembling those “tongues 
of fire” which rested on the heads of the disciples of Christ. 

The primitive Christians testified the utmost coutempt for 
the philosophy of the schools. ‘The Bible contained in their esti- 
mation every species of knowledge which could be useful to 
mankind, although in a brief and concentrated form. ‘They pre- 
ferred gathering the ripe fruits of this soul-strengthening and 
life-giving tree, to throwing away their time in useless specu- 
lations on the nature of the soul, the origin of ideas, and the 
theory of morals. In constant contact, however, with the Pagans, 
they were compelled to enter the arena of polemics, and to use 
the same weapons as their antagonists. Philosophy, therefore, 
became to them an arsenal from which they drew those weapons 
that could be rendered serviceable in the defence of Christianity, 
and by which they were not only able to sustain with advantage 
the assaults of the ancient logic, but to become in their turn the 
assailants, and drive the enemy from his streughold. This dis- 
tinction then existed between the philosophy of the Gentiles, and 
that of the Christian; the one was the constant disputant in 
religion, whilst the other acted as its guardian. A philosophical 
school was placed near the temples of the Christians, as a sen- 
tinel is posted at the gates of a palace: and this proves that 
Christianity could bear the closest investigation, Aristotle, to 
the astonishment of all, appears to have laboured for the Son of 
Mary. The Scriptures aflord a key to the writings of Plato; 
the convictions of faith sustain the attacks of reason, like a giant 
wielding with one hand both sword and buckler. 

This alliance, however, gave birth to interminable controversy. 
The middle ages confounded the form with the substance, and a 
curious coincidence in the opinions of Socrates with those of the 
Fathers, caused human reason to be considered all powerful, and 
led by a rapid descent to the doctrine of Eclecticism, which gleaned 
indiscriminately from the words of man and those of God. What 
was most wanting in the science of morals among the ancients 
was universality and the stamp of high authority; it was man 
quoting the opinions of his fellow mortal, and the imsufticiency of 
unassisted powers was constantly rendered manifest. Pythagoras 
collected together all those primitive ideas which the memory of 
man had retained, but to form them into a system he was obliged 
to have recourse to dogmas of his own invention. Jesus Chiist 
opens and displays before all mankind the book of his life, he 
places example before precept, his acts bear testimony to his 
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preaching, and the man bears witness of his divinity; his tenets 
are divine, for love itself speaks by his mouth; divine are also his 
works, for they stamp a sanction on his precepts. ‘The Gospel 
penetrates into the inmost heart, and by its persuasive accents 
leads to the practice of virtue ; it extends the mantle of charity to 
those who suffer by hunger and cold; it abases the proud, and 
succours those who pine in captivity. Oh, how strange in this 
world of opulence and traflic sound the words of Jesus ‘‘ Blessed 
are the poor.” ‘That the tenets of Christ are divine, is fully 
proved by the impossibility of so perfect a system being drawn 
from ideas which are hostile to liberty, to charity, and to philan- 
thropy. 

With the advance in human intellect, the Jewish people had 
without doubt made a much greater progress in religious know- 
ledge than the surrounding nations, “ lieu of family gods, their 
legislator had opened to them the knowledge of a supreme Being, 
the sole Ruler of the universe. ‘The disciples of the law of 
Moses believe that in some future age all nations will be 
inerged in one, and that it will be brought about by means of an 
united sentiment of awe, of love, and of reverence towards one 
common Master. ‘Thus the doctrine of the unity, at which the 
Grecian philosophy arrived after immense labour, forms the basis 
of the Jewish religion. ‘Those tenets which, from the lips of 
Socrates, express nothing more than a plan of social organization 
without any rational aim, and the denial of a false creed, became 
in the hands of Moses the moving principle of a new system, and 
the foundation of a new belief. 

Such was the wonderful chain of events.—Rome by her con- 
quests imposing an universal language, had prepared all nations 
to receive one common instruction. ‘lhe Greeks had demonstrated 
by their proceedings the absurdity of Polytheism, and had demo- 
lished by degrees the whole of the Homeric Olympus. ‘Then 
were the conceptions of Moses first brought into action, and at a 
subsequent period Christ himself appears to finish the work, 
He calls upon all mankind as brethren, on the Gentiles and on 
the descendants of Abraham, proclaiming the doctrine of the 
unity, which confounds all distinctions of the human race in 
love and reverence of the one universal God, and which he 
sealed with his blood, It would require volumes to enumerate 
the effects of Christianity on liberty, and on civilization, and 
the improvement of men and nations ; all the elements of society 
are derived from it; the progressive advancement made since the 
fall of the Roman empire has Christianity for its basis or 
centre. It is the moving spirit which presides over every event, 
and directs its influence on the future. Let us not then expect 
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to find true philosophy unassociated with Christianity ; or at least, 
let us acknowledge its sublime principles, as the germs of the pro- 
gress of the human intellect, in the arts, the sciences, and in in- 
dustry ; ; principles which the Christian Church has through a series 
of ages infused into the whole of our intellectual nature. What 
chefs- @auvre of art has Christianity given birth to! What deep 
and powerful feelings has it raised in the imagination of the artist! 
Michael Angelo felt in his inmost soul the immensity of Deity, 
when his mighty genius displayed itself in the magnificent struc- 
ture of St. Peter’s—Raphael has shed rays of divine lustre on the 
heads of his Madonnas. Correggio has thrown into his canvas 
a flood of celestial light and beauty in the heads of his angels, 
and the countenances of his Virgins, ‘Those sublime and majestic 
strains which were poured forth by Handel, Pergolesi, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Cherubini, owe their existence to the same inspiring 

cause, Had not their souls been filled with divine ideas and 
Christian sentiments, their music would not have been what it is, 
capable of elevating the heart, and conveying to the soul those 
secret raptures which raise it to the contemplation of its God. 

Sacred music is both edifying and consolatory. It withdraws 
the thoughts from this world of misery and suffering, and trans- 
ports us to a higher sphere. It produces a holy abstraction from 
earthly things, aud raises our ideas to a celestial abode. It is to 
the same high and exalted feelings which have been engendered 
by Christianity that we owe those beautiful and splendid “edifices, 
the cathedrals of Kurope, which are suspended over our cities, 
and are the visible types of our religion, resembling it at once by 
their vastness aud simplicity of design; and their minuteness and 
complexity of detail, How grand are the effects of that brilliant 
variety of colours displayed in their casements; through whose 
variegated panes the radiance of the sun produces a bright as- 
semblage of rubies, emeralds, and starry wheels, which appear 
to revolve like those of the car of Elijah. In these majestic tem- 
ples of the 14th century, the mind of man finds space to dilate 
itself; and in contemplating the lofty nave, his thoughts soar 
upwards and ascend to Heaven. Where are there to be found 
structures of similar character, and so fitted for duration, among 
the master-pieces of antiquity! ‘These churches with their low 
pillars, secluded aisles, and dark masses of stone, have an air of 
mystery, grandeur and solemnity, which is vainly sought for in 
the finest edifices of more modern eras. 

Those men of the olden time arranged the stone, handled the 
pencil and the pen with the fervour of religious feeling; their devo- 
tion aided their work; their verses dropt piously and simply from 
their lips, like the beads of a rosary. Christianity pervaded the 
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air in those days, and was inhaled with the breath of life.* One 
species of production was wanting, even during the most reli- 
gious eras, and that is, a history of the advancement of Christian 
knowledge, in a style as exalted as its subject. ‘The chroniclers of 
the middle ages existed under the influence of the Latin authors, 
Sallust, Tacitus, and especially Livy, were the guides they imi- 
tated. Bossuet produced a voluminous work upon the sacred 
history of antiquity, but he touched upon that of modern times in 
avery superficial manner. The advent of Christ was not only an 
act of the divine nature, it was also a most important link in the 
chain of human events. If we take the world as it was under 
the dominion of the Romans, we find traditionary facts, distorted 
by error and corruption, If we contemplate the forests and 
steppes of the north, menacing the incursion of an overwhelming 
torrent of barbarians, and the brutal and selfish ignorance of the 
multitude, brought into contact with the misguided errors of 
Rome—what would have been the result?) An endless perpetuity 
and increase of ignorance and blindness, terminating in utter 
darkness. 

It was necessary then to the existence of the civilized world, 
that the Roman empire should be the depository of a germ of 
life and light, in order that in the great amalgamation of nations 
which afterwards ensued, barbarism should become softened 
down by civilization, and ignorance yield to trath. The Roman 
empire was on the wane, and with it the influence which it exercised 
over the minds of the mass of mankind. At this juncture Chris- 
tlanity stepped in, and preserved society from falling into a state 
of utter dissolution. If we interrogate the past, before we anti- 
cipate the events of the future, and refer to former facts, coupling 
each occurrence with those which preceded and succeeded it, we 
shall have a key to this wonderful dispensation. 

From the era of Calvary, mankind classed themselves under 
two denominations, the Christian and the Jew. ‘The one, invested 
with the law of love, and the means of religious improvement, 
marched with firm and confident step towards his high destiny ; 
the other, branded on the forehead with a bloody stain, roams, 
like a second Cain, over the world, a mere animated corpse, pos- 
sessing neither motion, impulse nor spirit, to pursue the path of 
knowledge; floating about as chance may lead, to vegetate like 


* The predominant expression visible on all the productions of Paganism, is that 
of physical qualities, as more adapted to a society based upon animal powers. Thus 
the admirable Venus represented sensual love, corporeal beauty, and fertility of nature. 
The Apollo and Bacchus were likewise types of bodily endowments. Diana with the 
Fawn, and the Gladiator, were symbols of activity, Jupiter and Hercules, models of 
physical power. Modern art, on the contrary, bas comprehended, felt, aud expressed 
the more intellectual aud spiritual elements of human nature. 
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seed borne upon the wind. ‘To the Christian was promised a pro- 
gressive advance towards a futurity of everlasting happiness; he 
was exhorted to rely upon God's mercy and providence, and was 
guarded by that sustaining arm, to seek for brethren beyond the 
polar seas, and within the torrid zone; and to bear to each ex- 
tremity of the earth’s surface, the blessed doctrines of liberty of 
conscience and of person. ‘The fetters drop from the hands of the 
slave! No longer shall he be the property of his fellow man: he 
is the child of God! The sentence pronounced upon the Jew, 
and its accomplishment in this world, is universally known, Both 
Jewand Christian afford equal testimony to the truth of Chris- 
tianity; the one by the duration of his punishment, the other by 
a merciful system of pardon and deliverance. 

Since that period, empires have been overthrown: nation has 
rise up against nation, and creeds have been swept from the face 
of the earth. ‘T'wo alone remain as they originally were, the 
Christian and the Jew. Pagan Rome was’ never reformed by 
Christianity, One system can never be superseded by another 
without being entirely demolished ; to do this was the mission of 
the barbarians: all Europe was in conflagration; it seemed as 
though Etna had opened her crater, to pour forth men. A torrent 
of barbarians overflow the country, and commit unheard-of ra- 
vages—the Roman world falls prostrate, and soon becomes a heap 
of ruins, but over these ruins is erected a Cross! Behold the mi- 
racle produced by Christianity; the world would have ended, bad 
not her principles been those of life. Had the barbarians remained 
unambitious in their native forests, Rome, dissolute and volup- 
tuous, had slept the sleep of death and of annihilation. One error 
would have given place to another, nor could there have arisen 
knowledge, virtue, wisdom or social improvement, We shall 
trace no further the effects of Christianity upon the moral pro- 
gress of the middle ages. ‘This important subject would re- 
quire a separate article. It is enough for us to have established 
the fact, that it was through the intervention of Christianity, 
that the civilized world was rescued from barbarism, and we 
repeat, that the whole human race would have been sunk in 
one common abyss of destruction had not its natural energies 
been aided by Christian principles. In the two following cen- 
turies, by their aid, a prodigious advance was made by the barba- 
rians in civilization, Christianity was the originator and guide in 
every step that was taken.* Christianity, when properly appre- 
hended, embraces the whole of man; it penetrates the very depths 

* The philosophers of the last century, with Voltaire at their head, took a fancy to 


constitute themselves the panegyrists of the Emperor Julian, the apostate restorer of 
an erroneous, worn-out creed, which had been proved by experience to be destitate of 
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of our souls, and imbues the nature of our being. By means of 
the productions of industry, it finds access to the outward senses ; 
through the medium of the sciences, it addresses man’s intellectual 
faculties; and by means of the fine arts, it speaks to his feel- 
ings; and eventually engenders the faith which is the result of 
conviction, ‘The doctrine of the Gospel is love! Christianity 
blends mankind together, and unites all human beings with their 
God. ‘Truth reaches all understandings, Charity all hearts. Pow- 
erful union, in which all individuality is lost! Noble alliance, 
whose members unite themselves in one great body! ‘This unani- 
mity increases from age to age, and will be the great law of 
future times, when Christianity shall have performed its. ultimate 
work, 

The middle ages were only outwardly religious. ‘The age of 
Louis XIV., who considered a massacre of the Protestants the 
readiest way to ensure his own salvation, * if it believed at all, 
denied its creed by its actions. ‘The present era has too much 
of speculation and theory. Liberty of opinion, equal participa- 
tion in divine things, and universal charity, are the fundamental 
principles of the New Testament. Extend thyself, O Christian 
World! let thy benign influence spread over the sea and land, 
uniting all mankind in one bond of love, to the Lord Jesus 


those vital principles necessary for the improverment and prosperity of mankind. 
These msensate plaudits of the philosophers are so many outrages upon the social 
order and improvement of the haman race. In rejecting Christianity, which is pro- 
ductive of every social good, Julian, whose education had been in the school of ad- 
versity, (not always sufficient to form the minds of princes), mistook entirely the 
necessities of his own era, and the interest and well-being of mankind. 

* Can we call that an age of faith in the precepts of Christ, can we entertain the 
faintest idea of the principles of Christianity, when it is impossible to form a just cal- 
culation of the number of Christians immolated by the intendants, governors, and 
other executioners of the Edict of Revocation, in the Cevennes, on the gibbets erected 
by order of the Abbé de Cayla, and of those whose limbs were broken in the Ceps, 
(a new instrument of torture, inveuted by that chief of the missionaries in Languedoc, 
at his chateau of Mont Vert). 

In submitting himself to the double tutelage of the Jesuit Letellier, and of 
Madame de Maintenon, Louis XIV. was persuaded to sign that edict of Revocation, 
ruining France by the emigration of 40,000 manufacturers and workmen, who carried 
into Germany, Holland, and England, their capital and their industry. (Hence 
the origin of the silk trade in Spitalfields.) he exasperation of Louis against 
the Protestants was as cruel and impolitic as it was unjust. The persecution of the 
Jansenists would only have been ridiculous, bad it not been accompanied by 8,000 
lettres-de-cachet. His having twice ravaged the Palatinate by fire; his persecution 
of Fenélon ; the gallantries and ruinous follies of Versailles, where the ‘‘ Grand Mo- 
narque”’ figured as Roger and the Sun at the same time; that singular succession of 
concubines at court even during the lifetime of the Queen, one of whom, Madempiselle 
de Fontanges, squandered upon her toilet 100,000 crowns per month, sufficiently 
prove our assertions (respecting ‘“‘le grand Siécle.”) See Letters of Madame de Se- 
vigné, 1674, of September or December, on the subject of the hangings in Brittany, of 
which she speaks with a degree of levity which shows the spirit of the age, or rather, 
we should say, that of the court. 
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Christ; thus shall the entire universe become one great family, 
“in one fold, and under one Shepherd,” holding all things in 
common, and for the benefit of mankind at large. ‘The expand- 
ing charity of Christ can alone work out this prodigy, since it 1s 
he alone who has said, Ye are brethren. 

We cannot conclude our article without offering to Dr. Russell, 
the learned author of the Connection of Sacred and Profane 
History, our tribute of admiration, and, which will assuredly be 
felt by every one of his readers capable of appreciating him, at 
the vast erudition displayed in his work, as well as at the extent 
and variety of his researches, and the force and clearness of his 
reasonings. 

It has been said of the celebrated Michaelis, that he had found 
in preceding commentaries on the Bible, and in the different 
branches of theology which form their ground-work, rude and 
misshapen materials, with which he had succeeded in building up 
a solid and regular editice, capable of being adapted to every sub- 
sequent expansion which new wants might create, or a new state 
of things might render necessary or desirable. It is precisely of 
this sort of expansion of which the work of Dr, Russell, now be- 
fore us, affords a beautiful specimen. In this indeed consists its 
chief value. The mode in which he has treated the subject 
changes the face of those sciences which are connected with the 
exposition and interpretation of the sacred traditions; and this 
it does, not by shaking their foundation or perverting their object, 
but by throwing upon them that light which the author has 
derived from his profound knowledge of the history and civiliza- 
tion of the East, and his acquaintance with those languages akin 
to the Hebrew tongue, and with the arts and industry of the 
nations brought into contact with the Jews, aided by judicious 
and philosophical criticism, full of those ingenious combinations 
which give so much value to isolated facts, such as would be 
otherwise barren and devoid of interest. 

The views entertained by this learned writer respecting the 
manners, customs, arts, knowledge, industry, wade, monuments, 
laws, and institutions of the Jews, and the various phases of their 
destiny, as well as their relations with other ancient countries, are 
explained with clearness and order in a series of chapters, which 
together form a valuable body of scriptural archeology. 

It would be difficult to praise too much the sagacity of his con- 
jectures, or the originality of his views, or the felicity with which 
Dr. Russell explains and interprets a variety of points which 
have been hitherto buried in obscurity, or have been neglected as 
unimportant in the history of the nations of antiquity by the al- 
most innumerable host of commentators who have preceded him. 
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The time, labour, patience, perseverance, learning, and pene- 
tration which such a work requires, are almost incalculable. The 
examination of texts, the references to ancient works, the collation 
of manuscripts; the critical study of both ‘Testaments in connection 
with profane history, the comparative ages and values of different 
editions, their relations to each, the authority and fidelity of the 
versions of different times and in different languages, the inqui 
into the authenticity of certain parts of the canonical books, the 
moral and literary appreciation of all the monuments and docu- 
ments which are capable of throwing any light upon the past or 
present state of the sacred and profane texts, or upon the nature ~ 
and origin of those changes which time or other causes may have 
introduced into them ;—all these various forms of investigation 
and labour must certainly have occupied a very large share of 
the time and attention of the author, during a long series of 

ears. 

‘ Yet the perusal of the work occasions us to regret that the 
Jearned author has not given us a more complete view of the 
religious systems of India; that he has not, for instance, entered 
more largely into the schism of Buddha, and its effects upon the 
state of that part of the world. Originating in India, the religion 
of Buddha, which rallies to its tenets about three hundred millions 
of sectarians, spread itself tothe North and to the East among the 
Tartar and the Gothic nations, who were the’ barbarians of the 
Chinese world, as the Huns and Vandals were the barbarians of the 
Roman world, and gave birth to the Lamaism established in Thibet. 
In a country of castes and exclusion, this religion has had the 
effect of destroying castes. It proclaimed that all were equally 
under the protection of the Deity. Persecuted by the Brahmins, 
Buddhism has enjoyed the glory of martyrdom, having set the seal 
of its blood to the benevolence of its creed. ‘There 1s scarcely a 
Christian virtue which it has not preached. It enforces not only 
humility and charity, but likewise the subjugation of the sensual 
desires. Its morality embraces lofty and extended views, in 
which one may recognize an almost evangelical purity and excel- 
lence. The love which overflows and extends itself beyond the 
ordinary limits of humanity—even to plants and animals, and 
breathes the sweet savour of a tender pity, pervades this religion 
in a remarkable manner.* It was favourably received, and in- 
deed, eagerly embraced in China, where, perhaps, it was neces- 
sary in order to withstand the natural inclinations of a people 
enslaved by their appetites and their material interests. 


* Do not light the lamps for fear of the butterflies, is a sentiment replete with feeling, 
and which at once goes to the heart.—See the book on Rewards and Punishments, trans- 
lated by M. Remusat. Paris. Firmin Didot. 
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Buddhism might almost be designated the Christianity of the 
East; imperfect and incomplete, no doubt, but still wonderful 
and admirable, as far as it went. This is so true, that m no 
heathen countries has Christianity been planted with greater suc- 
cess than in those where Buddhism had previously prevailed. 
Buddhism seems to have moistened and softened the soil, and 
disposed it to be fruitful, whereas Brahminism and Islamism 
scorched and dried it up. 

There appears to be a remarkable distinction in the general 
character of the East and the West. ‘The East invents and pre- 
serves, the West applies and improves. Languages, religion, 
sciences, arts, games, have all originated in the East ;* but there 
are none that we have not adopted and improved upon. ‘To en- 
large and perfect seems to be the genius of the West. ‘The East 
may be likened to a vast pacific ocean, and the West to a river 
which flows from and is maintained by it, but which widens and 
deepens as it proceeds; and notwithstanding turnings and wind- 
ings, and occasional checks, its fertilising waters roll onwards, 
diffusing plenty in their course over the face of remotest regions. 

We could have wished that Dr. Russell had favoured us with a 
map of ancient and modern geography. Such a map, embodying 
all that 1s ascertained by the investigations of recent travellers, 
and illustrated as it would have been by the text, would have 
given additional value to the work, N otwithstanding, however, 
these points, the volumes of Dr. Russell contain a complete 
treasury of facts, traditions, materials, and discussions, which are 
compactly and ably embodied by the skill and judgment of the 
author, and, as such, are worthy of being in the hands, not only 
of churchmen and theologians, but of all who are desirous that 
their views and convictions upon this very important subject 
should be grounded upon a conscientious and deep inquiry into it. 


* The manufacture of silk and porcelain, the art of dying, the composition of ink, 
the engraving on metals, on wood and stone, the inventions of the compass, printing, 
clocks, signs, paper-money, gunpowder, playing cards, and chess, are all derived from 
the Kast. 
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Art. VI.—M. Cousin’s Report on the State of Education in 
Holland, translated by Mr. Horner, 1838, 


Tue few pages, which we now submit to our readers, are to be 
considered as a mere sequel or postscript to former observations, 
spread through several numbers of the British Critic ; and, as 
there are cogent reasons why we shoulu abstain from offering 
opinions which are liable to controversy, we shall content our- 
selves with some brief and simple statements, which recent cir- 
cumstances seem to require at our hands. 

We have heard, with the liveliest satisfaction, that there is an 
immediate intention to establish, under very high auspices in the 
Church, Middle or Intermediate Schools between the Proprietary 
Schools i in connection with King’s College, and Parochial Schools 
in connection with the National Society. It is probable that, in 
the interval which must occur between the writing and the publi- 
cation of these sentences, some Prospectus will be put forth, or 
some active step will be taken, But it is also probable, that, even 
if we waited, we should have no time left for any accurate ex- 
amination of the specific plan; and it may be better on other 
accounts, that, before and without any positive acquaintance with 
it, we should give at once our own independent views upon the 
subject. 

Yet we need not say “ should give.” We have already given 
them, again and again, And, therefore, it is not too much to 
assert, that we take in any such scheme a strong and almost 
rental solicitude ; since for four years, at the very least, it has 
been near our hearts and upon our minds, A few extracts 
from our former disquisitions will place the matter beyond a 
doubt. 

In an article, written in the year 1834, and published on the 
first of January, 1835, upon “ The Progress of Popular Education 
in France and England,” we had been speaking both of the in- 
struction afforded to the poor, and also of the foundations which _ 
had been laid for the solid and ornamental education of the 
higher ranks, and the improvements which were taking place, with 


a generous spirit of rivalry, in our public schools and universities ; 
and we then added— 


“There is, however, another class, of which the position is not so 
favourable. We mean the class which is situated between the higher 
and middle ranks, on the one side; and, on the other, the persons who, 
for themselves or their children, enjoy the benefit of national and 
chial schools—the class, for instance, composed of petty dealers and 
shopkeepers in towns, and small farmers in the country. We really 
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think that, at the present actual state of progress, this class will soon be 
less provided with the means of valuable education, than the classes 
which are below them. They are above the sphere in which mere 
charity revolves ; and yet their circumstances will not allow them to 
take advantage of the London University, King’s College, and the 
schools in connection with those institutions ; while the private semina- 
ries, to which their children can be sent, have oftentimes no other re- 
commendation than a correspondence with the limits of their income. 
If, in addition to reading and writing, the elements of history, geo- 
graphy, natural philosophy, mathematics and music—to say nothing of 
‘logical exercises,’ ‘the arts of painting and design,’ and other pro- 
posed additions—are to constitute the minimum of instruction in a good 
national school, the child, whether male or female, will there very soon 
receive a better education, both in quantity and quality, than the child 
of parents somewhat more elevated in the social scale. Even now, if 
examined as to religious knowledge, as before the ceremony of confir- 
mation, the former has for the most part a manifest superiority over the 
latter. 

“Here, then, is a gap. Here there may be a derangement of the 
social system. Here is a field of benevolent exertion, wide, and almost 
unoccupied. Here the clergy, and the other influential members of the 
Church, may originate a design of vast utility, and take the initiative 
part. Here Lord Brougham cannot step forward, like Coriolanus, and 
say “‘ Alone I did it ;” nor can the Dissenters assert that they were 
foremost in the field, although it is remarkable that the chief strength 
of the Dissenters, particularly the Wesleyan Methodists, lies in the very 
class which we have pointed out. All, perhaps, that is necessary, will be 
to give an impetus, and set the wheels in motion. The parties most 
concerned will then bestir themselves for their own profit. It is not 
required to do all for them, but rather to put them in the way of help- 
ing and benefiting themselves ; of combining and co-operating to exalt 
the character of the education communicated to their children; and 
establishing, perhaps, other proprietary schools, cheaper, more com- 
mercial, and more practical, than those which are already at work. We 
shall not now venture to propose any specific plan; but in treating of 
the social improvements, to which Christians should address themselves, 


we may seize an opportunity of recurring to the subject.” —British 
Critic, No. XXXIIL. pp. 70, 71. 


On the Ist of January, 1856, we returned to the charge. In 
an article headed, “ [ow as the Church to be saved?” and con- 
taining, if we may venture on the prophecy, some other sugges- 
tions which will yet bear fruit, our language was, after a notice 
of parochial and elementary education,— 


But this is not all. Education upon Church principles must at 
least be universal among Churchmen. We need scarcely allege, that 
the education of the Clergy themselves must be lifted up to the highest 
attainable pitch of solidity, and comprehensiveness, and spirituality. 
We would speak of all classes and all ranks. Assuredly, so long as the 
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Church itself is dominant, an education, not dissevered from the Church, 
must be dominant in our public schools and universities, and be so 
framed as to have a real and lasting dominion. Assuredly, it is a sacred 
obligation, interwoven with the very being of true Churchmen, that their 
sons and daughters should be educated, whether at home or abroad, in 
a reverential attachment to the Church, and in a correct acquaintance 
with its tenets and ordinances. Assuredly, too, something must be done 
with respect to persons whom we have already mentioned. We allude 
to the children of the humble tradesman, to the lower division of the 
middle order. Seminaries must be formed under the auspices of the 
Church in the interval, still gaping and yawning wide, between paro- 
chial and proprietary schools, between merely charitable foundations and 
such institutions as King’s College. Otherwise, this class of the people, 
perhaps the most numerous, and certainly not the least active, will be 
more and more alienated from the Church, and either left to education 
in Dissent, or abandoned to a method of instruction, for the most part, 
quite impotent and quite miserable.” —Jbid. No. XXXVIIL. p. 38. 


In the April of the same year, we struck the same chord again. 
Then, in the very next number of this Review, we took a general 
but rapid survey of the “ Prospects of National Education ;” and 
we declared ;— 


“When we would strike the geaeral balance, there is a vast prepon- 
derance on the side of peril and difficulty. Let us suppose the upper 
classes safe ; let us suppose them placed above the influence of that in- 
tellectual and moral contagion, which floats in the atmosphere of igno- 
rance or false knowledge ; let us suppose—and the supposition is even 
now a violent one—that adequate provision is made for the mental and 
spiritual wants of the humblest ranks among us :—still there remains the 
mighty chasm between—no, not chasm—but the mighty space filled up 
by a teeming population of busy myriads, With these myriads, and for 
these myriads, something must be done.” —Jbid. No. XX XVIII. p. 475. 


At pages 476, 477, we entered more into particulars, and then 
subjoined :— 


‘ But already, months and even years ago, on more than one or two 
occasions, we have insisted upon the necessity of making strenuous 
efforts, as Christians and as Churchmen, for the education and subse- 
quent instruction of the less opulent division of the middle ranks. In- 
stead, therefore, of repeating our own opinions, usque ad nauseam, we 
rejoice to avail ourselves of the authority of Mr. Short, fully concurring 
in the general tenor of the extract which we subjoin, though not, per- 
haps, in every single observation.” —Jbid. No. XXXVIII. p. 477. 


The present rector of Bloomsbury proposed, “ that a class of 
schools should be established in London, and other large towns, 
for the middle orders, such as the superior mechanic and the 
little tradesman, which should be carried on upon the system of 
mutual instruction, but in which much higher branches of educa- 

NO. XLVI.—APR. 1638, GG 
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tion might be introduced.” “It can hardly be doubted,” said 
Dr. Short, “ that a large number of scholars might be procured 
at such a school, who would willingly pay at the rate of one 
shilling a week.” Our own sentiments were thus summed up at 
the conclusion of the article. 


** With all respect, then, be it said, that the members of the Church 
of England, and more especially the more exalted and influential mem- 
bers, must now, having first scanned the actual position of the empire, 
adapt themselves and their efforts to the new circumstances which have 
arisen ; they must enter upon a bolder and more vigorous policy than 
they have hitherto pursued ; they must act upon a larger and broader 
scale of operations ; they must assume, we are unwilling to say a more 
aggressive, but a more active, and energetic, and conspicuous part. It 
is strange that we must tell Christians not to be too tranquil and too 
unostentatious, as if troublesomeness and ostentation could ever become 
virtues : but, in deed and in truth, they must ‘let their light shine ;” 
or it may be extinguished. We are far from meaning that they should 
signalize themselves amidst the violence of controversy, and the strife 
of factions ; but they must be seen to be foremost in all sacred enter- 
prizes ; and what they do in the cause of spiritual instruction, of reli- 
gious and useful education, of moral knowledge and enlightenment, of 
general amelioration and philanthropy, they must have the credit of 
doing. From principle, rather than from indolence, they have been 
fond of remaining in the back ground. The times demand that they 
should step into the front. They must be prominent. ‘They must take 
the lead. Otherwise, amidst the countless projects of the day, and the 
restless officiousness of busy men, their merits may be unregarded, their 
influence may die away, their very existence may be left out of the ac- 
count. They must bestir themselves ; proceeding, however, by ma- 
tured and well-digested schemes; not by rash measures, which may 
help to dismember instead of strengthening the Church, and where the 
remedy would be almost as grievous as the distemper. They must bestir 
themselves chiefly in two ways,— 

“Ist. By providing a directly religious instruction for the entire people, 
through the regular ministration of the Clergy in the parish or district, 
and in the consecrated place of worship, with an instrumentality com- 
mensurate with the exigencies of the land. 

““2ndly. By labouring that there may be a solid education, 
founded upon religion, and not disconnected from the Church, for all 
who need it ; but especially for the less wealthy members of the middle 
order, both male and female :—thus helping to do for la petite bour- 
geoisic what has already been done for themselves by la bourgeoisie supé- 
ricure. 

** These plans, separately so essential, have yet an intimate affinity : 
they will produce a tenfold benefit, if undertaken in conjunction ; and, 
in fact, we can hardly hope that the due results will be attained, if there 
be only one without the other.”—Jbid. p. 481. 


And so we went on, almost from that time to the present, in 
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a number of passages, which may be easily adduced, if ever their 
evidence should be demanded. 

Bat enough of quotation from ourselves. It would not be 
fair, in any way, to inflict more of the same matter again upon 
the same readers. We would only refer them to an article on 
*¢ Social Improvement in connection with the Church,” and also to 
another, in No, XLIV., headed, “ Sermon of the Bishop of 
Norwich—Education and Government,” for remarks on some 
incidental points connected with the main question before us, and 
tending to prove that we do not here introduce any new matter, 
but simply bring forward our previous statements as witnesses of 
feelings and opinions long ago entertained. 

True it is, that we may not have any article to show, —— 
devoted to this subject and no other. No; but why? Simply 
because there was nothing in existence, as far as we could dis- 
cover, no English work except Dr. Short’s brief pamphlet, and 
no English institution whatever, on which a direct article could 
be founded. We were always obliged to bring the matter into 
notice almost by violence ; for the difficulty was, and the difficulty 
is still, that we could not find any peg on which to hang our ob- 
servations. 

These details may seem unnecessary; but we deem it right to 
go into them, not out of disrespect or dislike to any person or 
class of persons, but for the sake of the credit and honour of the 
members of our own communion. The question of education 
is called, and not without reason, “ the question of questions :” 
the press swarms with educational projects, and many of these 
are mixed up with principles, which it is impossible for Church- 
men consistently and conscientiously to recognize. The friends 
and the opponents of the Ecclesiastical Establishment are run- 
ning a race of not altogether ignoble or unprofitable competi- 
tion. But then it becomes well to recur to the simple evidence 
of dates; because much must depend upon priority in point of 
time. It is a very different thing, for instance, whether the plan 
of middle schools occupied the attention of Churchmen, so much 
earlier, or so much later; whether it was actually promulgated by 
them more than three years ago, or only in the present season; in 
the beginning of the year 1835, or only in the spring of the year 
1838. For, in the first publication of the Central Society o 
Education, there is a note at page 59, in which it is stated, “ We 
shall have occasion to publish evidence at some future time which 
will show that the schools for the trading and mercantile classes 
are very frequently mere Ergastula, to which boys are sent out 
of the way to be boarded and birched at 20/.a year.” “ We 
live at a time when the political importance of the humbler ranks 
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of the middle classes is rapidly increasing, and when the success 
of our national industry is as rapidly augmenting their wealth and 
their luxuries; but a large proportion of this very class is allow- 
ed to waste the only leisure period of a life of business in the 
worst establishments, professing to be establishments for educa- 
tion at all, which are to be found in Europe.” It is said, like- 
wise, in a paper on the Elementary Schools of Prussia, “ at that 
period (up to the year 1770,) the elementary schools for the 
poorer classes were in a very low condition, which was the more 
to be regretted, as the immense distance between elementary and 
grammar schools was not then filled up by any of those middle 
schools, which at present afford the appropriate degree of instruc- 
tion to such a large class of society.” Such things happened, 
we are told, when “ the whole system of education in Prussia 
was In no way superior to that adopted in England, nor was it 
materially of another character.” 

Now, if it could be made out that theChurch-scheme only ap- 
peared afier the date of that publication, we are quite certain 
that the old and impudent cry would be repeated, that English 
Churchmen were quite incompetent to frame for themselves 
any original conceptions; that they could only copy the ideas of 
more liberal and comprehensive thinkers; that they were still 
going upon the old tack, of first resisting plans, and then imi- 
tating or borrowing them when they could no longer be resisted ; 
and that this scheme of middle schools no more appertained to 
any Churchman alive than to the man in the moon, 

‘But if we can show beyond possibility of denial or misconcep- 
tion, that this plan was propounded by Churchmen before the 
date of Mr. Wyse’s lucubrations, and before the birth of this 
Central Society ;—if we can show that the same ground had been 
previously taken, that the same defects had been previously ob- 
served, and that similar remedies for them had been previously 
suggested ; all these cavils, at least in the present instance, fall and 
crumble into the dust. ‘This, however, must be shown by some 
clear and tangible manifesto ;—by something, in a word, written, 
printed, and published ; since, in such a case, private meditations 
will go for nothing, and de non apparentibus et non existentibus 
eadem est ratio. 

With respect, likewise, to persons of a very different stamp, 
there may be considerable use in ascertaining and declaring how 
the case really stands. For to pretend that this subject had been 
altogether disregarded, or that it had not been seen in the full 
magnitude of its positive and relative importance ; or that it 
Was necessary for any gentleman, however respectable, belong- 
ing to any other communion, to press it upon the Anglican 
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Church, would be a complete mistake. The fact must be now 
apparent; we have ourselves mentioned it, not once, not unad- 
visedly, not incidentally, not lightly ; but often, but deliberately, 
but earnestly, and as a matter of the gravest moment. We have 
given it its due prominence. We have done all that was in our 
power to place it and to keep it before the public eye. Not 
only we were not blind to the deficiency; not only we saw the 
gap and lamented it; not only we put our hand on that exact 
spot in the body politic; but we pressed the point till we were 
half ashamed of the importunate iteration, and feared that, with- 
out exhausting the subject, we had worn it threadbare. As to 
actual operations, we wished, of course, that the initiative ste 
should be taken by persons of far more weight and authority than 
ourselves ; because we felt that, without their sanction and co- 
operation, such a design, after all, if attempted on any large scale, 
would prove, and perhaps ought to prove, abortive ; and because 
it is a mere truism to remark, that of all projects in which the 
Church is immediately and deeply concerned the heads of the 
Church ought to be at the head. But, while it was not for us 
to take the lead in the practical undertaking, it seemed a duty in- 
cumbent upon us, in our mere connection with ecclesiastical lite- 
rature, to familiarize the popular mind with the conception. We 
thought that this conception originated with ourselves ; if we had 
thought otherwise we should have stated without disguise the 
source from which we derived it. ‘This, at least, we can positively 
affirm, that, whether our recommendation of Middle Schools was 
or was not, anterior to others in point of time, it was made as 
the offspring of our own minds, and without any previous com- 
munication from any person in existence. 

But let us be understood. We do not mean to arrogate an 
exclusive originality to ourselves, and so make a covert charge of 
plagiarism against others. The mere insinuation of such a charge 
would be invidious and, we doubt not, unfair. ‘The hiatus must 
have been discernible, as a yawning gulf, to any man who took a 
comprehensive and enlightened view of the state of popular edu- 
cation. It is no wonder that the project of filling it up should 
have suggested itself, almost simultaneously, to many minds ; the 
wonder would have been, that it should not have suggested itself ; 
the wonder, perhaps, is—although there have probably occurred 
obstacles, with which we are not acquainted—that the work 
should have been so long delayed, and that its felt necessity did 
hot sooner urge the most influential persons in the Church to un- 
dertake its accomplishment. 

Sull the simple fact remains, that we advocated the present 
plan in different Articles of this Review, before the Home and 
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Colonial Infant School Society was instituted, and before any of 
the persons, who are now prominent in pushing the design for- 
ward, had made, as far as we know, any public demonstration at 
least of their sentiments and intentions. We found many occa- 
sions,—and when we could not find them, we created them,—of 
calling attention to the principal features of the scheme of inter- 
mediate schools, to be made cheap, efficient, and attractive. We 
really are not aware of any advance or improvement upon the 
general principles which we have repeatedly laid down, or even 
of any other difference, than perhaps—for we have no means of 
speaking with certainty—a somewhat fuller development of them 
in their projected application. The frankness and straightfor- 
wardness with which we make these declarations will, we hope, 
procure us credit for being equally frank and straightforward in 
the declaration which we are about to make. We care nothing, 
then, into what hands the management of these schools may fall, 
provided only they are skilful and competent to the business; we 
have, personally, neither jealousy nor ambition on the subject; 
but we assert our share in the business, not for our own sakes, 
but for the sake of those Churchmen and those Church principles 
with which it has been our honest pride to be associated. On 
this account, we put in our claim; on this account, we would not 
willingly have it supposed that we have not been alive to the 
want of schools, such as are now, we trust, on the eve of being 
established ; or that the matter, whether in its elements, or its de- 
tails, is one which has escaped our notice, or awakened in us no 
interest. Let it be freely allowed, that this design is the natural 
growth of time and circumstance ; that it has rather forced itself 
upon the age than merely presented itself to the mind of any 
single individual ; or, in the words which Mr. Whewell has quoted 
for another purpose, that it is a thing magis temporis quam ingenii : 
but the more, therefore, should we regret, that our humble but 
persevering efforts should be put entirely out of view, when such 
institutions are planted and take root throughout the country ;— 
as if we had actually lagged behind the cua of contemporary 
thought, when, in point of fact, our most anxious meditations 
and our most strenuous labours—whatever their value and what- 
ever their effect—have been devoted to the cause of general edu- 
cation in connection with Christianity, and social improvement 
in connection with the Church. At any rate, we discern in the 
present state of the undertaking a theme of congratulation to our 
fellow Churchmen, and to ourselves. If any men have been long 
desiring its success, and regretting not to see any apparent pro- 
gress, let it be a fresh lesson to them, not to expect that general 
conviction is to be instantaneously produced, or that action is, of 
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necessity, instantaneously to follow conviction; but, not the less, 
to be resolute and persevering, never to be discouraged, never 
to despair ;—let it be a fresh lesson to them, how plans, which are 
met at first with a frigid, apathetic, half-reluctant acquiescence, or 
even with sundry hints of visionary flightiness and utter imprac- 
ticability, may yet ferment, as it were under ground, in a nation’s 
mind, and break out at last in various quarters with an awakening 
explosion ; like a fire, which it was for a time difficult to kindle, 
or which seemed extinct when it was only smouldering, but which 
on a sudden bursts forth in many places at once, and can set a 
whole forest in a blaze. 

Matters having advanced so far, it must be a superfluous task 
to descant now upon the want of middle schools, or upon the de- 
nefits which must result from establishing them. ‘The wretched 
inefficiency of so many “ seminaries” and “ academies,” from the 
petty dame-schools upward ;* the narrow compass of instruction, and 
the slovenly way in which even these scraps and fragments are com~- 
municated ; the generally low state of systematic education ex- 
isting in a class of persons, who are yet invested with an almost 
predominant influence, and rubbed by the collisions of the world, 
and the friction of political and social freedom, into much of acute- 


ness and intelligence ;—their too frequent estrangement from the 
Established Church; the danger lest they should be more and 


_ more estranged ; and the necessity of attaching them betimes to 


its creed and discipline ;—all these are topics, on which it would 
be as easy, as it is, happily, needless, to expatiate. At the same 
time, too, full justice could not be done them, without entering 
into a multiplicity of particular and local details which we have 
no space to afford. 

There remain, however, two or three points, on which we must 
just touch, not in the expectation of settling them, but for the 
purpose of showing that we have not overlooked them. 


* Even as to the points of air and space, and so, consequently, of health and vi- 
gour both of mind and body, a vast amelioration might be achieved. But here we 
can only make another reference to our former Article on the “ Social Improvement in 
connection with the Church; and would simply remark that, if the goal is to be com- 
pletely gained, physical, and architectural, and economical, and intellectual, and moral, 
and religious improvement, must not merely be viewed as separate objects of op A 
but must be taken together as the connected and mutually influencing parts of one 
mighty whole ; they must be contemplated in their beatings and reference upon each 
other, both as to their ¢ or general facts, and their statistics or particular facts, 
How vast a field is open to Churchmen in that domain of social science, which relates 
to providence of habits, economy of diet, cleanliness, ventilation, and separation of 
dwellings; or, again, to wholesome exercise, simple pleasures, innocent recreations, and 
the sweet influences of nature! How much might be done, even here, to withdraw 
both adults and children from those vices, of which an enormous metropolis, full: at 
once of luxury and penury, crime and concealment, is the pestilential hot-bed ;— 
from those moral plagues, which crowded cities, in their actual state, infallibly en~ 
gender ! 
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The first of these is the name of the proposed schools. We 
ee hitherto called them middle schools, for our own convenience. 
Yet, we are by no means disposed to insist upon this appellation; 
for, though it is comfortably brief, and, on the whole, sufficiently 
descriptive, it might not be found, in every case, altogether pala- 
table to those, for whose use it was intended. The title znéter- 
mediate schools lies vearly in the same predicament. ‘The Ger- 
mans, besides Mittelschulen, use the words Realschulen, and Bur- 
gerschulen, which have been translated into practical schools, and 
civic schools ; but neither of these terms seems preferable to mid- 
dle schools.“ Burgher” or “ Burgess” Schools, or Tradesman and 
Yeoman Schools” would be scarcely better ; and still less should 
we like any strange and pedantic designation, such as Lyceum or 
Progymnasium, We have heard the name Commercial Proprie- 
iary Schools suggested by one, who is as active and enlightened a 
promoter of general education as any man in the empire. It is 
possible, however, that one and the same denomination will not 
apply to all the schools which are wanted; for it may be neither 
expedient, nor feasible, to cast them all in the same mould, that 
is, to form them quite on the same pattern, or on the same scale 
of expense, or with the same list of teachers and studies. 

2. Kor we come, as the second point, to the persons who are to 
be taught in these schools. Who are they? We should answer 
at once, all whose social position lies between the National 
Schools, and present Proprietary Schools. The Church is inte- 
rested in the good education of all the children of the state; 
from the child of the highest noble, down to the child of the 
pauper in the workhouse. ‘The Church, therefore, must cover 
with a good moral and intellectual tillage, all the ground which 
is now ‘unoccupied ; and get rid of an arbitrary and universal 
scheme of state-education by the only argument which will be 
convincing or satisfactory ;—namely, by showing that the work may 
be achieved, and well achieved, by agencies already in operation. 
Nor do we see why middle schools, whether boarding or day- 
schools, should not be instituted for girls, as for boys :—nor why, 
to many of these middle schools, infant schools of a superior 
kind should not be attached, as several writers have already re- 
commended the organisation, in suitable localities, of infant 
schools for the higher classes. 

3. The third point is the range of instruction and the mode 
of training which these schools should exhibit. Here, we 
night talk much about the “ education ef the senses,” the de- 
velopment aud exercise of the mental faculties, the cultivation 
and regulation of the mental powers. There would be no 
difficulty in putting out an imposing syllabus, to include religion ; 
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ethics; English language and literature ; French, if not German; 
—the rudiments of Latin; history; geography, physical and 
political; arithmetic; mathematics, both as a pure science and as 
applied to mechanics and the uses of life; natural history and 
philosophy, in their various branches; chemistry, for instance, in 
its application to trade and manufactures; the elements of the 
fine arts, music, drawing, esthetics, &c. &c. We might add, 
too, the acquisitions of an industrial to those of a philological 
and scientific school. But such things are more easily managed 
on paper than in reality. It is, perhaps, enough to say, that the 
instruction ought far to transcend, both in matter and method, both 
in quantity and quality, that which is now conveyed to the same 
class of recipients. In all probability, however, the range of 
instruction must be much diversified ; as the schools themselves 
must range through several degrees of our population, and ex- 
tend, sooner or later, throughrural districts, as well as towns. 

4. The fourth point,—-and it is one which the foregoing may 
help us to determine,—is the footing on which these schools are to 
be placed, and the machinery by which they are to be worked. 
Some propose a large society, having its centre in the metropolis, 
and its ramifications throughout the country. Others would pre- 
fer a combination of shareholders, not, perhaps, excluding hono- 
rary members. For ourselves, we deem some Association indis- 
pensable ; but we would rather avoid what is technically called a 
Society. The Society must be either old, or new. If old, it can be 
no other than the National Society. But to engraft such a system 
upon the National Society would be hardly consistent with its spe- 
cific objects, and would, surely, too much encumber and complicate 
its operations: while some soreness might be engendered by 
annexing these intermediate schools to a system in itself charita- 
ble and eleemosynary. A new Society seems even more open to 
exception. For our own parts, at least, we look with some- 
thing of dislike and distrust on the multiplication of Societies in 
a church, unless their institution is attended with some imme- 
diate, undeniable, and mighty advantage. ‘Too often, instead of 
becoming well-adjusted and well-proportioned parts of the same 
whole, they clash with the old Associations, and throw discredit 
upon them; or they tend to make men forget that the Church 
itself is, after all, the great society, through which the nation is 
to be improved and Christianized; they become foc? of an irre- 
gular and unepiscopal authority, which may ultimately be fraught 
with danger and confusion, not merely to the establishment, but 
to the Church itself as a religious and spiritual communion. 
Neither can we well perceive, what benefit, otherwise unattain- 
able, would be gained by the formation of a new Society for the 
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management of these middle schools, The object, it should be 
remembered, is not to bring under education children who are 
quite uneducated; for they already receive instruction, such as it 
is; and to schools, such as they are, they already go; neither is 
it, primarily at least, to raise funds; for the combination of pro- 
prietors would ensure cheapness; aud the same money which is 
now consumed, would, perhaps, be found amply sufficient, if 
more wisely distributed and more economically expended. The 
chief fear, however, is, lest the formation of a society should 
excite jealousy, by having an appearance of ostentatious patron- 
age, which would be injudicious on the one side and unaccept- 
able on the other: lest it should take, or appear to take, the 
government of the schools almost entirely out of the grasp of the 
persons most concerned, namely, the parents of the children who 
would attend them. Yet these parents form no small portion of 
the “ Monarchy of the Middle Classes.” ‘They are accustomed 
to the possession of power, and to the independent use of it. 
They are accustomed, and they wish, to have the management of 
affairs lodgéd in their own hands, and directed by their own 
energies, ‘They think themselves quite as capable of self-govern- 
ment as any of their fellow-subjects; and they also think self- 
government better than a dictation or despotism the most paternal. 
‘They would like others to work with them, rather than for them. 
It would be a blunder to do too much, even in their behalf. True 
itis, as we have said, that the Church should pay attention to all 
classes, and to every individual in them all, at every stage of life. 
But the task here requires the nicest delicacy of handling. A 
quiet, unassuming, yet energetic, mode of procedure, would be, 
we imagine, the most effective and the least lable to misconcep- 
tion, though it might seem less direct and less imposing ;—one, 
we mean, not far different from the measures which were pur- 
sued in establishing King’s College. Let a good school be 
organized, as a model upon which, and a nucleus around which, 
others might be reared; having a strong committee composed of 
clergymen and laymen, and some distinguished prelate or pre- 
lates, for patron and visitor; let the parochial clergy, in their 
several districts, point out its advantages, and invite parents and 
guardians to send children to it, for their own and the common 
good,—and the thing is done. But we meant not to dogmatize: 
a new society may be found absolutely requisite: whether it should 
be called “ the Middle School Society,” or “ the Intermediate 
School Society,” or by any other name: for some of the schools 
may not be formed on the proprietary system, but may be merely 
kept up by a fixed payment, weekly, monthly, or quarterly, 
mounting from the rate of three-pence or six-pence per week to 
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a much higher sum. Let us only remark, that the plan should 
be expansive and progressive, pliant and flexible, easily turned 
into a variety of channels and adaptations, circumstances and 
localities. If it is too rigid and unelastic, it will fail of its pur- 
poses. 

5. The last point but one on which we have room to animad- 
vert will elucidate and strengthen this position ; namely, the other 
institutions and means of improvement which may be joined and 
incorporated with these middle schools. 1t may sometimes happen, 
that part of the existing machinery will be retained ; and that 
masters, for instance, of the present commercial establishments 
will change their plan, and become masters of schools on the new 
principle. But these cases will, perhaps, be comparatively few : 
for, although we are sorry to hurt either the interests or the feel- 
ings of any class of persons, we cannot but apprehend, that too 
many, who have never learnt any thing properly, think themselves 
qualified to teach almost every thing. Generally, therefore, we 
suppose; new buildings will be erected. In these, there may be 
sometimes what is called a theatre: there will be always a darge 
and capacious room. Facilities, therefore, will be afforded to a 
system of catechizing ; or rather, perhaps, as we have before re- 
commended, to a series of theological lectures, composed in a 
systematic but popular manner, which will instruct the middle 
classes, not merely in the plain doctrines and duties of the gospel, 
but in the history of their religion, and the constitution and polity 
of their Church. There might also be a /ocus in quo for evening 
lectures on subjects of general knowledge, not dissociated from 
Christianity ; and the same building might combine, at a great 
saving of expense, two kinds of institutions, distinct, yet naturally 
and closely allied; namely, schools for the children, and places 
of intellectual advancement and recreation for the parents also, 
to which might be attached a Library, a museum, and something 
of a philosophical apparatus, the master of the school being 
librarian and curator. We have always had in contemplation 
these, and other, possible accompaniments of middle schools ; not, 
of course, in all districts or quite at the beginning, but gradually 
and in favourable situations. In some cases, there might, perhaps, 
be annexed to them a School of Arts or a School of Desi 

6. May we presume to add one word as to the temper in which 
this capital undertaking should be uniformly conducted? We do 
hope, then, that the Church and Churchmen will conduct it,— 
even while it will do more to reclaim and bring back the stragglers 
of the population into their fold than any other means which they 
could use,—not as if a triumph over adversaries was the first 


thing in their view,—not as in the indulgence of a bristling and 
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splenetic opposition,—not as if chiefly animated by political or 
polemical animosity against this party or that sect,—but as in the 
natural performance of a task which Providence has intrusted to 
them, and of a duty which they owe to themselves; as in the 
calm and steady prosecution of their own legitimate objects ;— 
those righteous objects which every churchman will appreciate 
according to the true amount of his patriotism and his religion, 
and which the national Church itself, to which, in theory at least, 
the whole nation spiritually belongs, ‘is bound not to negleet. 

But we have exceeded our limits, and must conclude; al- 
though we have only been enabled just to indicate topics which 
might constitute abundant matter for many copious and elaborate 
articles. Middle schools in connection with the Church are now 
likely to have an auspicious commencement: may they go on 
and prosper. Difficulties will, of course, arise. It may be more 
difficult for a time to work such a system in England, than in 
Scotland, or on the Continent. It will be difficult at first to 
establish one school on a model quite complete: it will be diffi- 
cult at first to procure good masters for general superintendence, 
or good teachers in the several departments, or good books and 
educational treatises. But churchmen must begin to look, stre- 
nuously, carefully, and actively, to these things; and they may, 
at least, adopt that expressive word, which was chosen, we be- 
lieve, for a motto by a Russian University, Paulatim. We have 
good hopes, even on human grounds; and—what is best of all— 
God’s blessing may be expected. 

It is self-evident, that we can be in no way pledged to the ap- 
proval of details, which are not yet before us, either in the con- 
stitution or in the management of the proposed enterprise: but 
we hail with cordial satisfaction the practical recognition of the 
great principle, or object, which we consider to be two-fold ; 
Jirst, to give to the ‘ intermediate” classes, a higher, wider and 
better education, more in harmony with the general intelligence of 
the age, and the relation which they bear to the classes above and 
below them ; and, secondly, to attach them to the Church by this 
the most potent of all agencies, the first in the order of time, and 
the first in the order of excellence. We rejoice that the project is 
taken up, in the full devoteduess of their zeal, by pious and un- 
wearied servants in God’s vineyard ; and that laymen, whether of 
established reputation, or of the very highest promise, are aiding 
the good work. We anticipate the future with confidence: for 
we already see a glorious impetus imparted to the cause of edu- 
cation in connection with religion : we already see just and wide 
notions entertained both as to persons and things, the persons 
who require tuition, and the things which require to be taught: 
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we already see the true distinction taken between training and 
teaching, education and mere wstruction; we already see all 
things beginning to be regarded, which go towards the founda- 
tion of a prudent, a virtuous, and a Christian character: we 
already see the philosophy of the subject, and the statistics of the 
subject, carried forward together, and tending to the completion 
and perfection of each other. 


Since the foregoing pages were written and printed, we have 
had opportunities of knowing, that a plan for the formation and 
superintendence of intermediate schools has been matured. It 
would, however, be presumptuous and unbecoming in us even to 
touch upon the specific proposals, which, we believe, will be 
forthwith announced from the quarter to which they properly 
belong. Yet we may state our conviction, that the scheme will 
be found one emanating from the right source,—true to the cause 
of Christianity and the National Church ; yet holding itself aloof 
from political faction, and seeking to enlist in its favour enlight- 
ened and conscientious men of the two great parties in the state : 
—clear and well-defined in its principles, yet not bound in its ex- 
ecutive and administrative details, by a code of narrow stipula- 
tions :—distinct in its object, but, as to its means, able to take 
advantage of all the various agencies, and instrumentalities, and 
modes of proceeding, which may present themselves from time to 
time;—malleable into many shapes, susceptible of continual 
accessions and modifications, capable of almost infinite adapta- 
tion to the diversity of localities and circumstances :—holding 
friendly relations with the Church Societies already in existence, 
but itself having a Central Institution, and not a Society by name, 
for the basis of its operations :—effecting its purposes, partly by 
the introduction of a new machinery, partly by the adoption and 
improvement of the old, and wishing, therefore, to attach to itself 
the conductors of the present Commercial Schools, and to secure 
their cordial co-operation, rather than to i their interests, as 
also to assist, rather than subvert the schools themselves, by 
affording to them encouragement and sanction, without a vain 


parade of patronage, by receiving them into union and alliance, 


by exhibiting a model in conformity with which they may be re- 
gulated, and by suggesting beneficial changes and extensions in 
their system of instruction. 

Such, we imagine, will be the eventual character of the proposed 
design. ‘The Bishop of London has already alluded to it in the 
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preface of his sermon on “ National Education,” recently preached 
at St. Martin’s in the Fields; a sermon which it is not for us to 
praise, unless, comparing the bishop with himself, we may say, 
that in vigour and comprehensiveness of conception, in energy, 
and terseness, and beauty of diction, this discourse appears to 
us even more admirable than his lordship’s former publications, 
And here we should be glad, if we had room, to notice the late 
sermons of Mr. Dale and Mr. Burgess—gentlemen, whose names 
ought hardly to be passed over in silence, when we are speakin 

of * Intermediate Schools.” But we must return to the Bishop 
of London, who “ thinks that an effort should be made to 
establish schools of a better sort; not merely, however, for the 
children of the working classes, as we commonly understand the 
expression, but for the class next above them, the little trades- 
men and artisans.” ‘I have Jong,” adds his lordship, ‘ been 
desirous of seeing this effort systematically made, and Jf now re- 


joice in the certainty of its being made.” 


As the bishop states in a note that “ this suggestion was made 
by the Rev. 'T. V. Short, Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
in a valuable tract published in 1835,” we would remark, in 


justice to ourselves, and lest we should be suspected of having 


pretended to strike out a notion, when we in fact borrowed it 
from Dr, Short, that our first mention of it in this Review was 
made, unless we are much mistaken, several months before the 
publication of his pamphlet, and certainly more than a year before 
it happened to come under our own eyes, It would be worse, 
however, than absurd to doubt the originality of Dr. Short’s pro- 
position, since the subject, we understand, has been for years upon 
his mind; as, indeed, upon the minds of others, both clergymen 
and laymen, in London and elsewhere. We state these things— 
and for the same reason we leave our Article uncancelled and 
substantially unaltered—simply that we may evince the keen in- 
terest which we have taken, on many occasions, in our office as 
Reviewers and in our individual capacity, with respect to the 
contemplated undertaking, and our honest desire, when the vessel 
is launched, and the breeze is favourable, to see— 


“* our little bark-attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale.” 
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Art. VII.—1. Draft of a Fifth Report of the Commissioners 
— to consider the State of the Established Church in 
ingland and Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Revenues ; 
also the Correspondence thereon, Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 22d December, 1837. 


2. Chapter and Collegiate Memorials, addressed to the Church 
Commissioners in 1836 and 1887. Rivingtons. 1838, 


3. A Letter on the Augmentation %, a particular Class of Poor 
Livings, without burthening the Public. By the Earl of Har- 
rowby. Reprinted in 1831, 


4. Bill to abridge the holding of Benefices in Plurality, and to 
make better Provision for the Residence of the Clergy. Printed 
23d December, 1837. 

5. The Ecclesiastical Commission and the Universities. By Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 1837, 

6. Some Observations on the tendency of a Measure for the future 
Regulation of Cathedral and Collegiate Bodies, of which No- 
tice has been given in Parliament, by her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. By J. H. Spry, D.D., 

rebendary of Canterbury. 1838. 

7. The Principle of the Ecclesiastical Commission examined, in a 
Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chichester. By 
H. E. Manning, M.A., Rector of Lavington, in the Diocese of 
Chichester, and late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 1838. 

8. The Correspondence between the Ecclesiastical Commission and 
the Bishop of Ely. 1837. 

9. A Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Durham. By 
C. Thorp, D.D., Archdeacon of Durham, [Printed by desire 
of the Clergy, not published.] 1836. 


10. The Prebendary, or Cathedral Establishment, Ancient and 
Modern, being the Substance of Letters in the Morning Herald 
in 1836 and 1837. Part I, Hatchard. 1838. 

11. Are Cathedral Institutions useless? a Practical Answer to 
this Question. Eton. 1838. 


12. On the Proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commission. A 
Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln. By C. Benson, M.A., Master 
of the Temple. 


18. Reduction of Prebendaries. By F. A. Glover, M.A., Rector 
of Charlton, in Dovor. 


14, Observations on the Illegal and Unconstitutional Character 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission. By a Layman. Oxford. 1838. 


15. “ Continuing daily with one accord in the Temple.” A Ser- 
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mon on the Daily Service of the Church, particularly in Cathe- 
drals, preached in the Cathedral of Chichester, on Sunday, 
19th November, 1837. By the Very Rev. George Chandler, 
D.C.L., Dean of Chichester and Rector of All Souls, St. 
Mary-le-bone. London: Parker. 1837. 


In order to understand the character and probable issue of the 
late Ecclesiastical Commission, it is necessary to trace the steps 
by which it has arrived at its present dimensions. It was ushered 
in and prepared by another, in many respects of a different cha- 
racter, that appointed June 23, 1831, “ to inquire into the Ec- 
clesiastical Revenues of England and Wales,” which presented its 
Report June 16, 1835. For this was a mere Commission of In- 
quiry; and the Church had too much reason to desire such an 
inquiry — so preposterous were the statements of her wealth, 
which up to this point were circulated, and, because often repeated, 
were believed. With regard to the sister branch of the Church, in 
Ireland, they were acted upon; and even a member of the ca- 
binet confessed, in a late stage of a bill affecting that Church, that 
they had been legislating under grossly exaggerated notions of her 
income. ‘The good then to be obtained might make the Church 
acquiesce in the irregularity of the measure, and in the unlawful 
powers given even to that Commission. It might indeed have 
been better, had the ecclesiastical bodies or persons concerned 
addressed his late majesty to revoke that Commission, professing 
their readiness at the same time to give the information in some 
more legal way. For even that Commission was clearly illegal, 
the Crown having no right to make inquiry, unless it have, upon 
inquiry, the right to regulate; whereas the Crown has no more 
right to regulate the property of the Church, than to re-distribute 
that of the barons, who did indeed once hold of it. However, it 
seemed likely to lead to no evil results, since, in this Commission, 
legislation was kept carefully out of sight; the Commissioners 
themselves probably felt that they did not really possess the powers 
professedly committed to them, and so did not exercise them; no 
one, we believe, was “ examined upon oath,” and no one com- 
pelled to “ produce any rolls, records, orders, books, papers, or 
other writings;” and although there were “ 178 non-returns among 
the benefices,” and ‘ 223 among the impropriations,” the Com- 
missioners wisely abstained from pressing a claim, which might 
have been successfully resisted, and which would have brought the 
crown into disgrace. The returns then to this Commission were 
merely voluntary acts of courtesy; they were produced partly by 
that dislike which Englishmen have to any needless concealment, 
partly by the dread perhaps that the keeping back of the informa- 
tion would be imputed to the wish of concealing some extraordi- 
nary wealth, partly out of respect for the authority, although ille- 
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gally exercised, whence it emanated. ‘The clergy had nothing to 
conceal, and so they told all, though they had no need. ‘This Re- 
port also, we have reason to know, was probably, from the very 
machinery employed and the haste with which it was compiled, 
inaccurate, and for any practical purposes inadequate; it may, on 
the whole, very tolerably represent the whole amount of ecclesias- 
tical property, although it probably overstates that of the deans 
and chapters; (and indeed, as the Commissioners soon discovered, 
the average of three years, as applied to them or to the bishops, was 
altogether absurd.) We know, from a number of instances, that 
the returns do not represent the real value of many of the benefices ; 
we know, also, as was to be expected, that the clergy, in making 
the returns, proceeded upon no fixed principle, some making one 
deduction, some another; so that, as to details, this Report is not 
at all to be depended upon; not to mention the great alteration, 
which the Tithe Bill will soon cause. 

This Commission, having completed its task, expired. Those 
who were in any influential post, will recollect the strong doubts 
which were-felt as to the propriety of recognizing its authority ; 
these doubts, however, as was stated, gave way, in most cases, 
after more or less of hesitation; a seeming straight-forwardness over- 
balanced wisdom; with some misgiving, especially on the part of 
those to whom age and experience had given wisdom, the inquiries 
were answered ; and the first Commission having obtained its end, 
though with some difficulty, the way was prepared for another. 
The thin edge of the wedge had now been introduced. 

In the first Commission, legislation, as was said, was carefully 
excluded; in the second, it was not yet introduced; but a further 
step was gained, by issuing a Commission, which should recom- 
mend with a view to legislation. Still, through whom that legisla- 
tion was to take place, was not expressed; the consent of the 
Church, at least of her bishops, might, it was naturally supposed, 
be asked for. ‘Then also people had, by the last Commission, 
become accustomed to the idea of a Commission; they had over- 
come and acted against their reluctance in the one case, and so, 
although things were now further advanced, they could the less 
readily or consistently act against the other. One may now see 
how much wiser it had been, had the chapters, e. g., declined giving 
all information except in a legal way, and how much forethought 
there was in what, to younger men, seemed a timid hesitation on 
the part of the elder members of the cathedrals. Having gone, 
however, thus far in the one case, they could scarcely do other- 
wise than wait and see the result in the other. Then again this 
second Commission came from their friends, at a critical time; 
much, although a mistaken importance, was evidently attached to 
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it; and it might appear hardly grateful to embarrass by what might 
be a premature opposition, the whole measures of government. 
The king had cast himself upon those who advised this measure ; 
much seemed at stake; and it was the more patient course, and 
incurred the least responsibility, to wait in silence. Whatever 
feeling then may have been excited by the first issuing of the se- 


cond Commission, was suppressed, or at least held in, in anxious 
expectation of the result. 


The objects proposed to the Commissioners were limited in 
many respects ; they were appointed for 


* considering the state of the several dioceses in England and Wales, 
with reference to the amount of their revenues, to the more equal distri- 
bution of episcopal duties, and to the same of the necessity of at- 
taching by commendam, to bishoprics, benefices with cure of souls: also 
for considering the state of the several cathedral and collegiate churches 
within the same, with a view to the suggestion of such measures as ma 

render them most conducive to the efficiency of the Established Church, 
and for devising the best mode of providing for the cure of souls, with spe- 
cial reference to the residence of the clergy on their respective benefices.” 


And the king, in his speech at the opening of parliament shortly 
after, adhered strictly to the same language ; 


*« | have appointed a Commission for considering the state of the several 
dioceses in England and Wales, with reference to the amount of their 
revenues, and to the more equal distribution of episcopal duties; the 
state of the several cathedral and collegiate churches, with a view to the 
suggestion of such measures as may render them most conducive to the 
efficiency of the Established Church: and for devising the best mode of 
providing for the cure of souls, with reference to the residence of the 
clergy on their respective benefices. ‘The especial object which I have 
in view, in the appointment of this Commission, is to extend more 
widely the means of religious worship according to the doctrines of the 


Established Church, and to confirm its hold upon the veneration and 
affections of my people.” 


The majority of two given to laymen at this first issuing of the 
Commission, excited probably melancholy forebodings in the 
minds of many,* as being a tribute to the liberalism of the day ; 


* To give one, and the earliest printed, instance, the advertisement to the ‘‘ Resto- 
ration of Suffragan Bishops recommended, as a means of effecting a more equal Dis- 
tribution of Episcopal Duties, as contemplated by his Majesty’s recent Ecclesiastical 
Commission.” By J. H. Newman, M.A., 1835. ‘* The writer of the following remarks 
thinks it advisable to state at the outset, with reference to the recent Commission, that 
without pronouncing how far and in what cases the formal approval of the Church to 
the report of such a Commission may be dispensed with, agreeably to ecclesiastical 
usage,—or how far a Commission is of authority in which the lay members outnumbered 
the clerical,—or how far it is expedient or pious to alienate for the benefit of otber 
places endowments left for the uses of particular sees or parishes, he desires to view the 
Commission as the expression of the Church's wish for certain changes in her economy, 


sanctioned and farthered by the king, as her supreme governor, at the instance of the 
bishops, his natural ecclesiastical advisers.” 
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some, doubtless, objected rightly to the appointment of laymen 
at all. What had laymen to do with “ the more equal distribu- 
tion of episcopal duties,” or how should they know in what way 
* cathedral and collegiate churches might be rendered most con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the Church?” Duties can only be ) 
thoroughly understood practically, ‘‘ episcopal duties” by bishops; 4 
and the mode in which laymen have discharged the office, which 
during the disputed succession consequent upon the Revolution, | 
they began to assume, of filling the cathedrals in the king’s name, lag 
gives little ground to think that they understood what would | 
“‘ render them most conducive to the efficiency of the Church.” a, 
These were purely ecclesiastical duties; and, thus expressed, we 
hardly see how laymen could think they fell within their province. | 
At this crisis, however, it seemed wisest and most grateful to re- 
main quiet; in political matters, these same persons had acted with | 
a chivalrous disregard af self; and so with sorrowful thoughts how i 
this concession on the part of the bishops, concerned with this 
arrangement, would end, and vain regrets that they had shrunk 
from the responsibility, and had not, like ancient bishops, taken 
the whole matter into their own hands, we had to devour our own 
griefs, and wait for the end. | 
The first Report of this Commission rather mitigated the appre- | 
hensions entertained as to the extent of the meditated changes, 
while, for the time, it took away all hope that sudden change could 
be resisted. 


« No one,” said perbaps the ablest advocate* of gentle and silent, in 
opposition to sudden, reform, ‘ no one, who reasons, can doubt that from 
this moment the change which the Report proposes is the least which 
(humanly speaking) can possibly happen. Other governments there may mi 
be, but what government willdo less? The changes recommended must 
be considered as actually achieved ; the principles on which they proceed, 
as actually established, and their effects as inevitable. The battle has 
been fought, in a word, and is lost,” 


Discouraging as was the prospect of remonstrance or objection, 
there was also, in this first Report, but little tangible whereon to 
ground it. Most of it related to the bishops, and though the no- 
tice which seemed to imply the assent of the whole episcopal or- 
der was ambiguously expressed, it was enough to deter the lower | 
orders of the clergy from interfering. | 


« We have used,” it is said, ‘ our best endeavours to learn the opinions 
of the several bishops, respecting these proposed arrangements, as far as 


* Rev. Hugh J. Rose, British Magazine, April, 1835, p. 470. The feeling and | 
vivid passage which follows these words, illustrates what are the feelings which these 
changes have torn up, while they have increased, not silenced, clamour, 
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they affect their respective dioceses, and have availed ourselves of _many 
suggestions, which their local knowledge enabled them to supply.” 

This, in its plain meaning, implied the assent of the bishops ; 
if it did not, the body of the clergy were unintentionally deceived ; 
if it did, then probably the absence of direct opposition must have 
been misconstrued into assent; for we now know that many of 
the bishops did finally object to these measures, some consented 
to enlarge or contract their dioceses according to these new di- 
mensions, very unwillingly, and upon much importunity, lest by 
holding out, they should overthrow a measure now agreed on; 
and into some of the arrangements they have not entered at all. 
At any rate, their assent ought not to have been even required within 
such a space; the six brief and exciting weeks which had elapsed 
since the appointment of the Commission, were clearly not enough 
to form, arrange, decide upon, propose, and receive the matured 
judgment of the several bishops upon a plan so intricate and in- 
volving so many and manifold considerations. Yet on February 
Sd, 18: 35, did this Commission appear in the Gazette ; on March 
17th the first Report was presented, Six weeks alone were allowed 
for remodelling almost every diocese of the Church in England, 
for re-distributing and re-moulding it. One should have thought 
that six times six weeks had been far too little for settling the first 
principles upon which such a distribution (if it were to take place) 
should be formed; one should think that, now the work is for the 
present accomplished, its very authors might look back with 
amazement upon their work and upon themselves. It seems more 
like one of those rapid transformations, which in boyish days one 
saw on the stage effected by the wand of the magician, than a real 
act, intended by real bishops to consolidate and strengthen the 
government of a portion of the Church of Christ. There seems 
ground to think that this implied assent of the majority of the 
bench of bishops, existed rather in anticipation than in reality ; 
that the Commissioners consulted, upon some points, those from 
whom they wished for local knowledge, and looked to these 
schemes being eventually adopted by them, or enforced upon their 
successors. The public papers on the side of the then government 
had at that time an especial object in speaking of the consulta- 
tions of the Commissioners, and it seems probable from the no- 
tices which these gave at the time, as well as from subsequent 
indications, that this first Report was the work of one or two 
bishops only. 

Hasty, however, as this first Report was, it was altogether of 
a different character from its successors. 

. It proposed, indeed, that two bishoprics should be merged 

in adjoiting bishoprics, and two new ones created, A hazardous 
step, truly, if this were to be done by the Crown, since in our 
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Church there was no precedent for it, except in the iniquitous 
times of Henry VIII. Nor did even he suppress any ancient 
bishopric.* ‘The erection of a bishopric on the part of the 
Crown, without the formal assent of the Church, by no means 
implies any right of suppressing a bishopric which has been 
erected. ‘The Crown’s share in erecting these bishoprics was 
in making over the funds by which the bishops are supported ; 
but these it gave in perpetuity, and has no right to resume them. 
Or should it in an evil hour for itself do even this, yet, in Mr. 
Manning’s energetic words :— 


The consecrated overseer of Christ's flock still remains ; no power 
can recall him, but that which gave his spiritual commission. The 
same hands that lengthened out the apostolic line, can alone break it 
off. Here is the mistake. Politicians treat bishoprics as a simple ele- 
ment, to be made or unmade by the omnipotence of Parliament. They 
do not remember that there are combined two elements, an earthly and 
a heavenly ; two authorifies, one of men and one of God. If the earthly 
and the human be removed, yet that which cannot be shaken,—the 
divine and heavenly authority,—must remain.”—Letter, pp. 26, 27. 


The first Report, however, did not express through whom this 
solemn transfer was to take place; the difficulties which have pre- 
vented the assemblies of the inferior clergy, apply not to the 
meeting of the bishops, who, until the period of this Commission, 
did periodically and continually meet for those things which con- 
cerned the Church, at Queen-Anne’s-Bounty Board. It was a 
virtual, though not a formal Synod. ‘Then, also, the act itself 
seemed altogether more like a transfer than an extinction ; all the 
members of the episcopal body were kept entire.—Jt did not put 
out any one of the eyes, it did not remove a candlestick, of the 
Anglican Church. 

2. It did not make the bishops stipendiaries, or the payments 
from the richer to the poorer sees compulsory. The mode of 
providing for the poorer bishoprics which 7¢ proposed, was,— 


“« By enabling the future incumbents of the richer sees to transfer part 
of their estates to the poorer bishoprics, or to pay over annually a por- 
tion of their incomes to the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, to be 
applied to the augmentation of such bishoprics; or either of these 


modes might be adopted, according to the particular circumstances of 
the case,” 


* See authorities in Mr. Manning’s Letter, pp. 25,26. In Edward VI.’s time, 
Gloucester was for a while suppressed, through the greediness of the courtiers, Bur- 
net, ib, ‘* On the lowest ground,” says Mr. Manning, “‘ our modern politicians who 
contend so vehemently for Tudor precedents in Church affairs, ought, at least, to 
abide by the same rule in constitutional questions; either to admit both or reject 
both. But precedents are our guides, only where no antecedent principles exist; we 
must in such cases gather our rule as best we may, by an induction of particular cases; 
but where principles have existed by au original ordinance, contrary precedents ere 
only breaches and violations.” 
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There was no violence offered to property, or the rights of 
property, or the independence of the several sees, but only a pro- 
posed re-arrangement among the bishops themselves for what was 
supposed to be a benefit to the Church. 

S. There was no contemplation of the extinction of ONE prebend 


or canonry, but the contrary. ‘The Commission was issued thus 
far,— 


“For considering the state of the several cathedral and collegiate 
churches within the same, with a view to the suggestion of such mea- 
sures as may render them most conducive to the efficiency of the 


Established Church.” 
The king in his Speech had used the same language :— 


“T have appointed a Commission for considering the state of the 
several cathedral and collegiate churches, with a view to the suggestion 


of such measures as may render them most conducive to the efficiency ot 
the Established Church.” 


Accordingly, this Report, in conformity with the terms of the 
Commission and the Speech, mentioned two ways in which the 
prebends might promote this end, by annexation, Ist, to some of 
the poorer bishoprics, 2dly, to some of the more populous and 
destitute places, wherewith they were connected. 

On the first point the Report says : — 


“The most obvious mode of supplying the deficiency [in the whole 
amount of episcopal revenue, occasioned by the proposed grant of the 
episcopal impropriations, in whole or in part, to the respective parishes | 
will be, wosrwnewd to annex to some of the poorer bishoprics certain 
cathedral preferment ; particularly in the chapters of St. Paul’s and 
Westminster, on account of their position in the metropolis.” 

For the other, the very haste with which the vacancy of a pre- 
bendal stall of Westminster was seized upon to introduce the sub- 
ject of the annexation of these stalls to large parishes, out of its 
regular course, the more illustrates the importance attached to 
this principle, and the effect expected from its announcement, 
Thanks were conveyed to his majesty for suspending the appoint- 
ment to that stall; his “‘ deepest interest in the successful prose- 
cution of the Commission” announced; and some credit was 
evidently expected to be derived to the ministry, for not bestow- 
ing the nomination as a sinecure. Moreover, in the case thus 
seized upon, so far as related to the parish annexed, that of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, little or no actual alteration was made ;* 


* It was before annered to the whole cathedral ; the whole body of prebendaries 
was responsible for it, though, practically, the cure had, unhappily, been delegated to 
une prebendary ; by this Report it was proposed permanently to annex it to one pre- 
bend, which is subdivided. ‘* The parish contained, by the last census, 25,334 ;” 
( Rep. 1.) so that as to real parochial cure nothing is gained. There can be no paro- 
chial superintendence now ; whereas, had the prebend not been subdivided, but the 
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whence it the more appears, that the object of this anticipation 
was to bring out the principle upon which the new Commission 
purposed to proceed; it was to show that his majesty’s govern- 
ment was intent on abolishing what had been made sinecures, and 
so og what would popularly be thought a reform. 

astly, towards the conclusion of the Report, the Commissioners 
echo the terms of their appointment, and say,— 


“* We shall forthwith take into our consideration, the present state of 
the several cathedrals and collegiate churches in England and Wales, 
with the view of submitting to your majesty some measures by which 


those foundations may be made more conducive than they now are, to 
the efficiency of the Established Church.” 


Throughout, they are the “ foundations” themselves, not the 
Funds of the foundations, the “ several cathedral and collegiate 
churches,” not ‘ money arising from the confiscation of their 
stalls and revenues,” whereby it was up to this time proposed, by 
his late majesty, by those who recommended the issuing of the 
Commission, and by those who acted in it, to benefit the Church. 

4, A sounder and more legitimate, and far more effectual, way 
for spiritual wants was then in contemplation ; viz. 

y means of the impropriations. ‘This is noticed in several parts 
of the Report. As an apology for uniting the two dioceses of St. 
Asaph and Bangor it is said :— 


* One advantage which will result from the union of these two sees 
will be, the opportunity afforded of applying a part of the impropria- 
tions, which constitute nearly the whole property of the bishoprics, to 
the augmentation of poor and populous vicarages in the united diocese.” 


And again, — 

“ A further diminution (in the future income of the bishoprics) is also 
to be expected from the application, either in whole or in part, of impro- 
priations, which form a considerable portion of the incomes of many 
bishoprics, and which, in most instances, they were compelled to ac- 


cept in exchange for manors and estates, for the improvement of popu- | 
lous and poorly endowed vicarages and curacies connected with them.” I 


5. Even in the wholly subordinate subject of patronage, they | 

equally abstain from taking away a trust from those who had it, | 

to give it to those to whom it had not been committed. ‘Their 

recommendations on this point are plainly very scrupulous. They 

| 
“If your majesty shall be pleased to concur in the suggestion for 

erecting two new sees, it will, in our opinion, be expedient for the in- 


prebendary required to keep a body of curates, enough might have been left to main- 
tain a superior person at the head, and a good deal of parochial cure might have been 
obtained. In that case no principle would have been violated ; but on what principle 
cana stall be subdivided ? 
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terests of the Church, that the bishops of those sees shall possess a cer- 
tain portion of patronage, in order that they may be enabled to reward 
deserving clergymen within their dioceses. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to transfer some advowsons to the bishops of the new sees. 
“We do not propose that when a district is transferred from one 
diocese to another, the whole of the patronage within such district 


should likewise pass; but in many instances a partial transfer will be 
desirable.” 


This still maintained the character of an arrangement among the 
bishops themselves. A fuller consultation of the bishops would 
indeed have afforded a more definite recommendation ; but such 
as it was, it was obviously a consequence of the re-distribution of 
their dioceses; when a bishop parted with a portion of his cure 
to another, it was natural that he should, in most cases, part with 
the subordinate appointments, the parochial benefices in that por- 
tion of his cure. This Was in entire conformity with the original 
relation of the bishop and his clergy. 

Such was the Conservative stage of the Commission, or (since 
it was shortly after broken up) one may say, such was the Con- 
servative Commission. Its provisions were not satisfactory ; 
they did not remedy, they scarcely palliated, the evils on the par- 
ticular subject to which they applied ; and it was a comfort that 
they did not even palliate them, since palliatives are more fatal 
than the diseases; they drive them in, where they work con- 
cealed, and so the more fatally. It was impossible that any 
scheme should even palliate the existing evils, which should at- 
tempt to portion out the population of England and Wales 
among twenty-four bishops, the same number which the Church 
had three centuries ago, when Westminster and Liverpool were 
villages; our manufacturing towns, commons; and Lancashire 
a moor. 

The want of additional bishops was strongly felt by Bede* in 
735, when there were seventeen bishoprics. Cranmer, when the 
population of England was but 4,400,000, wished to raise the 
number of sees to sixty, and herein he acted on the primitive mo- 
del; and now, when the population must considerably exceed 
14,000,000, to attempt to portion it out among bishops, only ex- 
ceeding by one-third those of the time of Bede, must involve a 
manifest failure. ‘The more equally you distribute 14,000,000 or 
16,000,000 of souls among twenty-six bishops, the more com- 
pletely will you efface the very notion of a bishopric, except for 
the purpose of transmitting the office to happier days, which 
may realize it. Accordingly the effect of these proposals, if 


* Newman's Suffragan Bishops, p. 12, note. 
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carried into effect, would be, to efface our smaller bishoprics, 
which are a sort of witness what a bishopric ought more nearly 
to be, to bring the intermediate bishoprics to a medium stage of 
unsatisfactoriness, and, of our three portentous bishoprics, to leave 
two out of three. ‘Thus, under the old state of things, there 
were eight bishoprics, St. Asaph, Bangor, Ely, Llandaff, Oxford, 
Peterborough, Rochester, Carlisle, with the cure of from 126,316 
to 200,000 souls; two of these, St. Asaph and Bangor, are to 
be united, and these same bishoprics to range from 303,875 to 
471,813. Formerly, at the other extreme, there were three 
bishoprics, whose several charges exceeded one million, one ap- 
proached to two millions; now there are to be two bishoprics, 
London and Manchester, (whereof London alone, if distributed 
among three, a bishop of London, of Westminster, and of South- 
wark, would have furnished three over-large bishoprics,) each with 
a population of above a million. Little, then, which could be 
called good, would be effected by this change, and the return to 
a better system delayed, but for the existence of those two great 
bishoprics, of London and Manchester, which obviously de- 
manded a further remedy. Meantime, however, much evil was 
done. Evil was done by making changes which themselves re- 
quired other corrective changes; evil was done by effacing the 
smaller bishoprics, and thus accustoming persons to a lower 
degree of episcopal superintendence, and pastoral care ; to do, 
and act, and live more, without bishops; to make bishops mere 
commissioners, 


“ The functionaries of statutes, the administrators of oaths, the agents of 
correspondence about the building of churches, the management of so- 
cieties, and the serving of tables ;"* 


instead of 


“Living among their people, having the custody of the Christian Faith 
in their own place and day, and by their lives and conversation impres- 
sing it in all its saving fullness of doctrine and precept — the face of 
society, the centres and emblems of Christian unity, the bonds of many 
minds, and the mementos of Him who is unseen.” 


In this way, also, evil was done by the unnecessary severing of 
dioceses, distributing dioceses into arrondissemens, counting 
human souls like a flock of sheep, to be penned within a certain 
space, and so breaking through long attachments, and recollec- 
tions, and associations: paring off from one diocese and adding 
to another, as if they could transfer affections, as they could 
square miles, or make feelings flow as they drew the lines upoh a 


* Newman's Suffragan Bishops, p. 17. 
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map. It is the misfortune of persons who are the objects of 
affection or respect, that they often know not the reverence in 
which their office or their relation is held, even when little is 
known of their persons. ‘The aristocracy have often thought- 
lessly, im mere ignorance, worn out, or snapped, these bands 
which were meant to unite their dependents with themselves, and 
through them, bind up in one peaceful union the whole national 
family. ‘They knew not the feelings, because they lay unexpressed 
till the occasion shall call them forth, or their expression was 
mistaken. ‘The Commission made the like mistake in rounding 
dioceses, transferring portions of counties from one diocese to 
another; treating ecclesiastical England, as if it were now for 
the first time to be apportioned among twenty-six bishoprics, 
instead of regarding actual ties, feelings, and habits. ‘The line 
which marks the bounds of a county is generally capricious ; yet 
even among the falsely refined, that invisible bond exercises a 
power over them, which they acknowledge more or less in action, 
even while in theory they would disclaim it; charity would flow 
more freely on their own side of the invisible border; the poor 
within it are felt somehow more to belong to them; how much 
more power would the tie have over the simple-minded children 
of a Christian Church! The unity then of the dioceses ought 
not to have been needlessly broken; rather, when necessary, 
should a diocese have been divided into two or more integral 
portions, not the “ disjecta membra” of one diocese scattered 
among several, as if broken limbs would cement speedily into the 
fair proportions of one compacted body. 

This principle was not felt, and so was again and again need- 
lessly violated. ‘The arrangements were “made with a rough 
hand. For mstance, to whet end to sever the north-west corner 
of Wiltshire (the deaneries of Malmsbury and Cricklade) from 
the diocese of Salisbury, to which the rest of the county belongs, 
and join it on to Gloucester? or, again, even more minutely, to 
detach certain parishes of the county of Worcester and attach 
them to Gloucester, to whose diocesan seat they are not even so 
near as to that in their own diocese and county ?* and this two- 
fold change did but approximate the diocese of Gloucester to the 
average population of bishoprics, by adding to it about 48,000, 
raising it from 275,806 to 324,198. Such changes are not ef- 
fected without doing violence to many feelings; nor do parts thus 
joined coalesce at the fiat of a commission. The county of 


* Half of this plan has since been abandoned ; that which related to Salisbury per- 
sisted in, against the wishes, it is understood, of the clergy at least, and of their 
bishop. The same vicious principle rans through all the Reports ; and when it is aban- 
doued in detail in the one case, it is committed avew in another. 
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Berks, from long habit associated in diocesan charities with that 
of Wiltshire, and looked upon itself as one diocese with it; 
joined on to the diocese of Oxford, the old diocese and the 
new addition are two distinct bodies under one head. They 
have no feeling of unity. Much more would this be the case 
should the county of Bucks be added on the other side, It 
would be, not a triple-headed but a triple-bodied monster. In- 
stead of this petty joining on and taking-off, this adding and 
subtracting and squaring of sees, this so-called “ equalizing” 
of dioceses, whereby the largest (London) was still to be just 
eight times the size of what, on the new regime, was to be the 
smallest (Hereford) and the “ equalized” bishoprics were to 
vary from 218,392 to 1,746,504, with a difference of above 
1,500,000, a more courageous, and therefore a wiser policy, 
would have kept unimpaired the smaller bishoprics, and boldly 
proposed a plan to remedy the deficiencies of the larger. A 
o which should have at least divided Lincoln, Exeter, and 
Vinchester, into two; Lendon, York, and Lichfield and Coven. 
try, into three, or given them this proportion of suffragan bishops; 
and Chester into four, would have commanded respect; and the 
moral courage exerted in making it would have overawed dis- 
content, even in quarters where the manifest necessity of the 
proposal did not put opposition to shame. Men, who would 
have proposed this, would have been seen to be in earnest about 
remedying our ecclesiastical deficiencies, and probably, no very 
serious difficulty would have been raised by the opponents of the 
Church; these could not appreciate the spiritual change of in- 
vesting a dean with the office of a bishop;* they could only 
estimate votes in the House of Lords. Report said, that a timid 
policy among the Conservative party prevented it; for fear that 
the precedent of bishops out of parliament should lead to the 
expulsion of the rest. ‘This has no real ground; for the bishops 
are temporal barons; the new bishops would not have been; but 
such timidity is inconsistent with the character of a re-former, or 
renewer, or restorer of the Church, The single opening sen- 
tence then of the Report, ‘‘ We are not prepared to recom- 
mend any increase in the total number of episcopal sees,” dissi- 
pated every hope of amendment. Nothing but the increase of 
the “ total number of bishoprics” would aftord any real remedy ; 
the plan proposed might disguise in some respects the extent of 


* Atthe same time that Mr. Newman’s interesting pamphlet appeared on the general 
subject, a sketch of a specific plan for relieving our bishops, by the same means, was 
drawn by a different hand, in the British Magazine, March, 1835, for which, however, 
there were not then adequate materials, since the Report of Ecclesiastical Revenues had 
not been published. 
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the evil, by reducing the more privileged, more nearly to the 
condition of the less privileged, dioceses ;* but it could not re- 
move the necessity of further change, ‘T he English Church, here- 
tofore, had increased her bishoprics in proportion to the increase 
of her population; this principle of our Church was, for the first 
time, abandoned, and extensive changes were made, and all the 
evils of unsettlement incurred, although these changes must be 
again changed, if any real improvement was ever to be made, or 
our Church ever to enjoy fully her birthright of Episcopal super- 
intendence. It was, too, evil, and of evil precedent, that the 
clergy of the dioceses of Bangor and St. Asaph were tempted, 
willingly to resign one of their bishops, and to choose a condition 
spiritually less advantageous, by the bribe of the prospect of an 
improvement to their benefices. ‘The Report proposed— 


“That the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor should be united ;—one 
advantage which will result from the union of these two sees will be the 
opportunity afforded of applying a part of the impropriations, which 
constitute nearly the whole property of the bishoprics, to the augmenta- 
tion of poor and populous vicarages in the united diocese.” 


Harm then was done in the direct proposals: of this ‘first 
Report, in that change was introduced, without any real benefit, 
and change contrary to the former character of our Church, and 
violating old attachments and relations. Still, this Report, 
though “disadvantageous i in detail, violated no great principles,t 
and in every important principle differed from its successors, in 
that—1. it extinguished altogether no bishopric; 2. invaded no 
rights of property; 3. maintained the independence of the 
bishops; 4. proposed to preserve the chapters; 5. was guarded 
even as to the trusts of patronage; 6. was in the right, and safe, 
and old way of providing for spiritual wants by the “ecclesiastical 
impropriations and annexation; 7. It implied or recommended no 


* The following table shows the relative size of our bishoprics, as they were, and as 
they are to be remodelled :— 


old, new. 

Above 100,000 souls and below 200,000 .....e.0-005 8 0 
200,000 300,000 .ccccccccece + 2 
500,000 $00,000 - 8 
400,000 $00,000 3 7 
500,000 600,000 ee ee 0 + 
600,000 700,000 ...ccccccece 1 1 
700,000 800,000 ..... 2 2 
800,000 900,000 .. 0 
900,000 1,000,000 1 0 
1,000,000 and upwards .........- 2 


+t Except in what related not to the subject of the Report, the hasty sub-division of 
the stall of Westminster, which (even if the right existed anywhere) none but the 
chapter, or the whole Church, had a right to do. 
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permanent board with a majority of laymen to decide in eccle- 
siastical affairs; 8, in a word, it maintained all our old institu- 
tions, rights, trusts, foundations, and the oaths and adjurations 
whereby they are guarded, inviolate and inviolable, nd adapted 
only ancient institutions to ends which were in part, at least, con- 
templated by their founders. 

With regard to the principle of annexation, although, if carried 
to too great an extent, it would destroy many of the purposes of 
cathedral institutions, yet, on any judicious and matured system, 
it would be but carrying out, on a regular plan, what exists 
already. It would produce no organic change in the constitution 
of our Church. 

This Commission expired with the administration of Sir R, 
Peel. ‘That statesman had made the mistake not unfrequent 
with his complexion of policy; he had proposed alterations, 
about which people cared not, and thereby hoped to be able to 
withhold those about which men anxious for change cared. 
These cared not whether we had three or two dioceses exceeding 
1,000,000 souls ; they had listened with satisfaction, as an argu- 
ment for extinguishing ten sees in Ireland, that an English 
metropolitan could discharge the duties of a diocese containin 
a million and a half of souls; they cared not, in reality, whether 
we had sinecures or not—the clamour, as far as it existed, was 
meant to obtain their confiscation, not their employment; they 
wished not to equalize bishoprics, but to equalize sects’ with the 
Church; their idol was power and wealth; and alterations which 
gave them neither, had no interest for them. But Sir R. Peel 
opened a door which he could not close; he had established a 
principle, that there should be extensive change, even though in 
his case the change was not unprincipled, or without principles; 
yet the question, that there shall be change, once established, it 
is an easy transition from change of some sort to change of any 
sort. Sir R. Peel is not to be blamed that he was obliged to 
leave his work unfinished, and allow it to pass into other hands, 
wherein it should be carried on very differently ; this was the result 
of past compromise. What he is to be blamed for was, the undue 
prominence which he gave to the measure of so-called church- 
reform; the haste with which it was hurried on; the appetite for 
change which he called forth, and, (which was the ground-work of 
all these) the employment (it may be unconsciously) of alterations 
in the Church as a means of increasing the stability of a secular 
party, or the mistaking the Church for a secular body. He thus 
loosened the confidence, which the lapse of a few years had 
begun a little to restore; agitated and perplexed the minds of 
those in whom the real strength of his line of politics lies; and 
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the Church having been made subservient to secular politics, was 
destined to suffer, 


The new Commission was issued June 6, 1855, in the same 
terms as the preceding, only that five Whig politicians were sub- 
stituted for the four Conservative, thereby showing the intention 
of the new ministry to make the Commission an instrument of 
power, and to maintain their authority in it. ‘The ascendancy of 
laymen over the bishops was now as eight to five. 

No immediate political end being now to be gained by any 
extraordinary celerity, the Second Report did not appear until 
about a year after the first, It bears date March 4, 1836, and 
was laid before Parliament March 10. ‘The year which had 
elapsed, however, instead of maturing the views of the Commis- 
sioners, had unsettled them: within a year the whole face of 
things, and the prospects of the Church, were changed. 

The Commission was re-issued in terms the same as before, 
but the second Report, in part, went beyond the objects of the 
Commission, recommending what its terms no ways authorized, in 
part, went in direct contravention to those very terms, 

The gravest instance in which the second Report exceeded the 


Commission, was the wanton destruction of the ancient bishopric 
of Sodor and Mann. 


** We are of opinion, also,” it says, “ that the bishopric of Sodor and 
Mann may, without inconvenience, be united to that of Carlisle, as the 
Isle of Mann contains only eighteen parishes ; over which the archdeacon, 


who is resident, and has a respectable income, can exercise an effectual 
superintendence,” 


As if it were, per se, a good, that a bishopric should be sup- 
pressed, if it could be done “ without inconvenience,” for no 
positive ground is alleged; and the Episcopal office does indeed 
seem to be lightly appreciated, since the superintendence of an 
archdeacon is placed on a level with it; as if the one were as 
* effectual,” and as holy, aud as apostolic, as the other! ‘To 
suppress a bishopric by the secular arm, and to compare the 
“ superintendence ” of an archdeacon with that of a bishop, are 
certainly in keeping. Setting this aside, however, it clearly ex- 
ceeded their commission, ‘The Commission did not entitle them 
to consider the state of the Isle of Mann at all, but only that of 
the dioceses of England and Wales; Mann is a separate branch 
of the Church, with a separate jurisdiction and legislature; and 
even with regard to English bishoprics, the objects of inquiry 
proposed were “ the amount of their revenues, the more equal 
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distribution of episcopal duties, and the prevention of attaching, 
by commendam, to bishoprics benefices with the cure of souls,” 
not the extinction of a bishopric, or (to use a mild term) that a 
bishopric should be held ix commendam, in order that a deaner 
might not be. ‘The same Report set aside the objections of the 
Bishop of Winchester to the severance of his suburban districts 
and their annexation to the see of London, on account of “ the 
advantages of placing the metropolis and the suburban parishes 
under one jurisdiction.” We confess we see not the advantage 
of placing under one bishop above 1,700,000 people, connected 
together by no bond, except the common boundary of the Reform 
Bill;* yet, when this was felt to be so great a convenience, it 
seems strange that it should have seemed no “ inconvenience ”’ to 
join on an island to another diocese from which it is separated by 
a stormy sea, during the winter months impassable. The gra- 
tuitcusness of this destruction of an ancient see, the utilitarianism 
of destroying a see because there was “* no inconvenience,” and 
the disregard to rights of property, which would have taken from 
Mann its “ ewe lamb,” in order to spare the flocks and herds of 
its wealthier neighbour, eking out the bishoprics of England 
and Wales by the £2000 per annum taken from Mann,+} would, 
in itself, imply that other influences were predominant in the 
Commission, or that at least the presence of its new elements 
had transmuted the character of those who had been left in it. 
And the change implied by this arbitrary act is the more remark- 
able, in that this annexation was first proposed when Sir R. 
Peel was in office, in order to add the bishop’s income to Car- 
lisle, but the measure was then successfully opposed, as being 
unjust, if the revenues were alienated from the soil, and useless, if 
they were not. 

The extinction of the diocese of Mann was unjustifiable on 
every principle of honesty, generosity, and ecclesiastical polity; 
it was an Erastian act, oppressing and spoiling a weaker neigh- 
bour; it re-enacted the abolition of the Lrish sees, and made the 
English Church the spoiler. It was, however, from the nature 
of the case, a single instance. 

Far more extensive was the case of direct contravention to the 
terms of the Commission. ‘The Commission runs—“ for consider- 
ing the state of the several cathedral and collegiate churches in 
England and Wales, with a view to the suggestion of such mea- 
sures as may render them most conducive to the efficiency of 


* “ Tn assigning the boundaries of the diocese, we have adopted those fixed by an act 
passed in the 4th and Sth years of your majesty’s reign, as comprising the metropolitan 
district.” Many decided disadvantages, besides that of the vastness of the change, are 
well pointed out by Mr. Benson, Letter, p. 13, sqq. 


t Letter by the late Bishop Ward to the Clergy of the Isle of Mann, Nov, 1837, p. 3, 
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the Established Church;” the king’s Speech, as said above, pressed 
the same point, “ to render them,” the cathedral and collegiate 
churches, ‘ most conducive;” the former Commissioners stated 
that they were preparing to consider this, and began, in the case of 
Westminster, acting upon it. ‘The Second Commission recited 
the same words, and then proceeded to speak, not of the cathe- 
drals, but of their endowments; to propose to render them, the 
cathedrals, ‘‘ more conducive to the efficiency of the Church” b 

well-nigh destroying them, by abolishing at one stroke, “ above 
S60 non-residentiary prebends, and 72, or nearly one-half of the 
residentiaries ; to render, e. g. Canterbury, or Westminster, or 
Winchester, or Durham, more efficient, by taking away two- 
thirds of their residentiaries, suppressing eight out of twelve pre- 
bends. Suppress the rest, and blot out (as would soon be done 

all but the memory of our cathedrals, what they did for the 
Church so long as politicians meddled not with them, either to 
corrupt or to destroy them, and you will have brought them to 
the very acmé of efficiency. ‘The Commissioners seem to have 
borrowed a hint from the treacherous act of Medea, when she 
cut in pieces the aged king, limb from limb, and seethed him, 
and boiled up his flesh, in order to restore him to the freshness 
and vigour of youth. 

The contradiction between the directions given by his late 
Majesty and this Report of the Commissioners 1s so obvious, that 
it seems strange that they should even have thought themselves 
entitled to enter upon the question at all,* but that the influence 
of a strong bias is proverbial. Under such, the Commissioners 
honestly confess themselves to have acted. ‘They admit 


“We have entered upon the inquiry, which relates to cathedral and 
collegiate churches, under a strong impression that if the endowments of 
those bodies should appear to be larger than is requisite for the purposes 
of their institution, and for maintaining them in such a state of efficiency 
and respectability, as may enable them fully to carry those purposes into 
effect, the surplus of those endowments, whatever it may be, ought to be 
made available for the augmentation of poor benefices containing a large 


population, and to the great object of adding to the number of the paro- 
chial clergy.” 


® It is curious to observe the way in which the Commissioners gradually change the 
language of the Commission in respect to the cathedrals ; the Commission runs, ‘‘ such 
measures as may render them most conducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church,” Report I. changes this (towards the close) into ‘‘ by which those founda- 
tions may be made more conducive than they now are,” &c.; but Report II, actually 
uotes his Majesty's words, “‘ as may render them conducive,” omitting “ most,” p. 5. 
The original wording cannot be acquitted of utilitarianism, as if the inquiry were alto- 
gether open, and cathedrals might be turned to account in any way which seemed ex- 
pedient; but as the views of the Commissioners altered, even it was modified. 
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In other words, they entered upon this inquiry, not for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the cathedral churches might 
be preserved and rendered effective for the ends which they and 
we have at heart,—not with any respect for the piety of their 
founders, or their past services, or the sacredness of trusts, or the 
rights of property, or the vested interests of posterity,—not with 
any enlarged views as to the efficiency of the Established Church, 
nor whether such efficiency might not be promoted in the highest 
degree, by these offices, if wel filled (and for the mode in which 
they have been filled, persons in the offices of the Commissioners 
are accountable to the Church, and to God), nor whether it is not 
necessary to the healthy existence of the Church, to have such 
_ offices, nor whether she ever was without them in some form, nor 
(to name one point more) whether, on the narrow view which 
makes parochial ministers the measure of the wants of the 
Church, a judicious system of annexation of important cures to a 
certain number of these offices, might not be at least as benefi- 
cial as the melting them down into one common fund, (for even 
if it were only as beneficial,,the most ordinary principles of 
sound policy would require them to be left untouched)—the Com- 
missioners entered upon the inquiry, as they state, not with any 
of these views, but under the one “ strong impression,” that if the 
cathedrals had any thing to spare, they had a right to take it; “ it 
ought to be made available for the augmentation of poor bene- 
fices containing a large population, and to the great object of 
adding to the number of the parochial clergy.” ‘The cathedral and 
collegiate churches may well appeal from, the Church may well 
mistrust, such biassed and prejudiced inquiries ! 

The inquiry, consequently, was soon settled. ‘Three cathedrals 
were found, all in towns of small population, York, Chichester, 
and Carlisle, which had but a dean and four canons; therewith 
the “ inquiry” was accomplished; a satisfactory minimum was 
found, by which the rest might be measured and reduced; the 
commissioners recommend, with apparent satisfaction, 


“that the chapter in each of the churches enumerated, shall consist 
hereafter of a dean and four canons, the establishment at present actually 
existing in the cathedrals of York, Chichester, and Carlisle ; and that 
the income which would have been payable to cach residentiary, exceed- 
ing the number of four, shall, as the stalls become vacant, be paid to the 
treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty.” 


And so, because, in ancient times, in the cathedrals in small 
towns, York and Chichester, all but four were allowed to be non- 
residents, no attention is to be paid to the will of the founder of 

NO, XLVI,-—APR. 1858, 11 
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Wells,* who requires that the smallest number of residents should 
be six; or because at the Reformation 3500/. per annum alone 
was rescued out of the spoils of the monasteries, for the cathedral 
of the small city and diocese of Carlisle, therefore the metropoli- 
tan cathedral of Canterbury; or the chapter of Westminster, in 
the heart of our destitute and crowded capital; or Exeter, the 
capital of the West; or Durham, the seat of an university; or 
Ely, naturally and historically, and by grateful recollections con- 
nected with one, and fruitful in learned men, are to be reduced 
to the same level: or because in the small city of Carlisle, a 
somewhat larger income is divided among its residentiaries, than 
in the populous and important city of Bristol is distributed 
among six, therefore Carlisle is to retain its endowments, Bristol 
is to lose two of its stalls, and their endowments to be carried 
elsewhere ; and though Carlisle is to retain its endowment, such 
as it is, Hereford, Salisbury, Bristol, Gloucester, Peterborough, 
because their founders wished their service to be more solemn, 
and their number of residentiaries larger, are all to be reduced to 
the same number as Carlisle, and their aggregate incomes con- 
siderably below it.t We do not wish to set up Carlisle as the 
ideal of income as well as of numbers, lest it should be the signal 
for fresh spoliation, such as has been spoken of ; but we do contend 
that it is an injustice to these cities to carry their income else- 
where; and that, although Bristol, Gloucester, and Salisbury have 
large and ill-endowed cures, whereas had their founders divided 
them into the “ perfect number” of four, they would still have re- 
tained it. Again, of those who attempted to realize in their in- 
stitutions the number of the Apostles, and would have the very 
number of the residentiaries be a memento of an apostolic life, 
Winchester and Canterbury will be despoiled of two-thirds of 
their prebendaries and (the dean being for the present retained) 
of four-sevenths of their revenues, whereas, had the founders 
been Jess nobly ambitious in the institutions which they con- 
secrated “to the honour of the holy and undivided Trinity,” and 

rescribed but six instead of twelve prebendaries, they would 
them been mutilated of one-third only. Again, if separate estates 
were left to any particular stall, such was the love of equality in 


* Memorial of the Dean and Chapter of Wells. —Chapter Memorials, p. 137, 

t “ The rule which has been actually adopted must operate unequally, because 
whatever be the amount of chapter endowments, and whatever be its wants, without the 
least reference to either the one point or the other, the portion to be abstracted is made 
to depend simply on the number of shares into which cathedral funds have in fact 
been divided ; so that, assuming two cathedrals with equal revenues, if in the one, 
eight residentiaries had been found necessary, and had been maintained, and in the 
other four only, from the more efficient chapter half its means would be abstracted, 
and from the other nothing.” —Exeter Memorial, |, p. 86, 
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these Commissioners, (with the exception of two cases * reserved 
for further consideration,”) that they were all taken away; even 
Chichester, with its four residentiaries, did not reach the ideal of 
perfection since it had separate estates amounting to 109i. 
annum! and so, by the (we will not use a hard term, but the 
Commissioners’ own) by the abstraction* of the separate estates, 
it yielded 109/. per annum to “ the fund.” Happy, or as it is 
termed in minstrelsy “ merry Carlisle” alone realized its ancient — 
character, and remained unmutilated. Procrustes was wont to 
be a proverb for tyrannical proceeding; yet even he, when he 
stretched out or amputated the limbs of the travellers, as they fell 
short of, or exceeded his ideal, chose a medium standard; in these 


| 

recommendations, almost the whole process is amputation. 

l But if in this point these second Commissioners went beyond 
HN their measure and against their instructions, in one closely con- 
F nected with it they fell short of it, we mean in “ Inquiry.” They 
ly were directed, as they recite the terms of their Commission, to 
0 ‘‘ consider the state of the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches of 
\- England and Waies.” As they interpreted the former instruc- 
1e tions over-laxly, so these over-narrowly. ‘Terms, such as these, 
al could hardly be construed to mean that they were to look into 
id the returns of the former Commission, which in their first 
e- Report they designate as inadequate ;+ examine them on the state 
ve of each Cathedral; see what funds were divided among its resi- 
ed dentiaries ; whether it had any non-residentiaries ; what separate 
e- estates any of its members held; what might be confiscated to 
in- the general fund. It surely implied a particular inquiry into the 
ry local circumstances of each several cathedral; its relation to the 
fe, city or the diocese in which it was placed ; what ends it might — 
of serve relatively to those for whom it was more immediately en- 
ed) dowed, at least the sources of its revenues; and what it owed to 
lers such places, or how it might more especially benefit those where- 
‘on- with it was connected. It is plain that no such inquiry was made, 
and even for this, that as it would have been impossible that, upon 
yuld inquiry, the same unbending measure of confiscation should have 
ates been applied to all, all have been mown down to one common 
y in level. ‘The Commissioners could not so have ignored all the in- 


formation which inquiry would have furnished, But, besides, it 
is notorious (and we have full reason to know) that no inquiry was — 


cause 

tthe 
made * “ Abstraction, the act of taking away one thing from another,”-—Johnson’s Dict, 
nm fact t “As the greater part of the Episcopal revenues arises from fines on the renewal 
b one, of leases, of which some were granted for three lives, renewable when a life drops, and 
in the others for twenty-one years, renewable every seven, and in towns for forty years, re- 
acted, newable every fourteen, it is manifest that @ period of three years is too short to exe 


hibit a correet average of the annual value of the several sees,"—Report 1, p, 5, 
118 
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made ;* that information offered was refused; that representa- 
tions were left unanswered; that no one member of a cathedral 
(we speak not of one who, being a bishop, was on the Commis- 
sion) no one member of a cathedral was examined, heard, or lis- 
tened.to. ‘The recommendations for the suppression of stalls, 
which, by the terms of the Commission, they were not empowered 
to make, was founded on the entire neglect of inquiry, which was 
the very professed object of their appointment. 

Yet the Commissioners felt that they ought, by the terms of 
their appointment, to have made such inquiries; they admit that 


they ought, and they profess that they had made them, nay, and 
“ particular inquiries.” ‘They say, 


‘* Having made particular inquiries concerning the constitution of 
these several foundations, the establishments mentioned in each, the re- 
venues of the corporations and of their individual members, and the dis- 
position of their corporate funds, we are now prepared to recommend 
such measures, as will, in our opinion, leave a sufficient provision for the 
proper performance of the service of the Churches, for the continual re- 
paration and maintenance of the fabrics, and for the other objects con- 


templated by the founders, and at the same time allow the application of 
a considerable portion of their revenues to, &c.” 


But these “ particular inquiries” extended no further than into 
the large Report, printed by the previous “ Commission of In- 
quiry into Ecclesiastical Revenues,” or a condensation of the 
statements made to them. The Appendixes, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, to 
which they refer in proof of their “ particular inquiries,” contain 
no other data than what had been furnished before by a different 
body, re-arranged. Yet they too had been armed with the same 
power of examining upon oath, if required, “ any rolls, records, 
orders, books, papers, or other writings relating to the said cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches ;” so that the advisers of this Com- 
mission contemplated no such summary process as that adopted, 


Such inquiry would have prevented much evil. The Commis- 
sioners declared their wish to 


“ Jeave a sufficient provision for the proper performance of the services 
of the churches ;” 


and the chapter of Carlisle, the model cathedral, would have told 
them that 


“ they feel it their duty to state that they cannot contemplate with any 
degree of satisfaction, the proposal for reducing the numberof canons in 
other more richly-endowed cathedrals to the number of four, fired by 
their own statutes ; because they are, from experience, well aware that 


* This is complained of in the Memorial of Canterbury (p. 38), Exeter (p. 92), 
Lincoln (p. 107), Salisbury (p. 128). The chapter of Wells offers information (p. 
157). Others (e. g. Exeter) give a good deal which was not attended to, 
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with that limited number it is very difficult, and often impracticable, to 
secure the constant attendance of one of the body at daily prayer, more 
especially when sickness or old age may happen to prevent individuals 


a3 fulfilling their own wishes in that respect.”—Chapter Memorials, 
p. 24. 


Canterbury again would have stated that 


“* we ourselves have had at the same time four wayne of whom 


three were more than seventy years old, two of them more than eighty, 
and one so much an invalid that he was seldom equal to his duty; what 
would have been said of our ‘ efficiency,’ if our number had been limited 
to those four? If we look to those cathedrals in which the number of 
prebendaries is four, we find that a system of proxies has been there in- 
troduced and tolerated ; but the system has given rise to much calumny 
against cathedral institutions, even where use has rendered it familiar ; 
and we may reasonably infer that the introduction of it at the present 
day, would more seriously affect the credit of chapters, whose members 


have been studious and careful to give their personal attendance.” —JO. 
p- 12. 


Exeter, that 


‘in the discharge of the many and important public duties which their po- 
sition in the diocese and the city brings upon them, it is the presence and 
co-operation of two or more canons, which alone could enable them to 
act with the necessary promptitude and decision.” —Jb, p. 77. 


Exeter, which is among the most efficient and well-conducted 
cathedrals in the Church, attests that it owes that efficiency to the 
constant residence of two or more of its prebendaries, as opposed 
to the modern lax system, which in consequence of these prefer- 
ments being held with distant cures, too often, but not uniformly 
prevails, that one only should reside at once. ‘This modern inno- 
vation the Commission took as its standard. 

Ely again, that 
* in compliance with the strong injunction of their statutes, they are in 
the constant habit of preaching to a very large congregation assembled 
in the body of the cathedral church. In cases of sickness and infirmity, 
it has been the custom for one member of the chapter to take another's 
duty, so that there are very few Sundays iu the year when the pulpit is 
not occupied by the lord bishop of the diocese, the dean, or some mem- 
ber of the chapter; but that they are convinced that it would not be 
possible to maintain this part of the service upon its present footing, if 
the number of canons were reduced to four.” 


And after protesting against the inference from York and Chi- 
chester, in which non-residentiaries perform a part of the duty, 
they maintain— 
“ that should the proposed reduction ever take place, it would most se- 
riously impair the dignity, solemnity, and efficiency of those religious 
offices, which were ordained by their founder to be performed for ever 
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in the cathedral church of Ely, to the glory of Almighty God, and the 
welfare of the people.” 


The like is urged by the chapters of Westminster, Windsor, 
and Hereford ; and in another chapter, with which we happen to be 
acquainted, consisting of six prebendaries, two of whom have from 
ill health long been incapacitated from residing, how would the 
service be provided for, if these two shall be part of the reduced 
number of four? This office is in the large majority of cases re- 
tained for life, and yet it is one, which, in case of the infirmities 
of the holders, cannot, like parochial duties, be supplied by a cu- 
rate. And therefore, perhaps, among other reasons, the founders 


did not fix the minimum which modern “ equalizing” would 
adopt. 


Again, the Commissioners profess to wish 


: “ leave enough for the reparation and continual maintenance of the 
abric.” 


On this again the chapter of Salisbury would have informed 
them, 


“ that to provide for the frequent and costly repairs of their venerable 
cathedral, they had hitherto subjected themselves to a deduction from 
their annual dividends, by appropriating one-eighth to the express pur- 
pose of maintaining it in its original beauty and elegance.” —/O, p. 132. 
The chapter of Norwich and of Christ-Church, insist upon the 
same point; and it were manifest, on reflection, that when the 
maxim should be once established, that cathedrals become “ con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the Established Church” in proportion 
to the sums which they yield towards parochial purposes, any sums 
to be spent upon the maintenance of the fabric, would be first 
grudged, then clamoured against, then refused. Would the chap- 
ter of Canterbury have been allowed to pledge its income in or- 
der to borrow 22,000/. for the restoration of their beautiful fabric? 
Would it not have been said, (it has indeed been already said,) 
“Wherefore this waste? This ointment might have been sold 
for much and given to the poor.” ‘The principle of magnificent 
honouring of God, which thinks nothing too costly for His ser- 
vice Who gave us all, and our modern utilitarianism, are directly 
opposed to each other. So soon as the utilitarian principle shall 
be applied to cathedrals, their days are numbered; this very plea 
of their expensiveness has been already urged in the House of 
Commons,* as a ground for pulling them down, and the proposal 
was heard unrebuked. ‘The same proposal was made in times 
which have too many points of resemblance with the present. 


* By Mr. Hume. 
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a a the Journals may be read the following entry (9th July, 
1652. 

“That it be referred to the committee to consider what cathedrals 
are fit to stand, and what to be pulled down, and what part thereof ; and 


how those cathedrals, or such part thereof, as shall be pulled down shall 
be applied to the payment of the public faith.” 


_ It was discovered then, we believe, that the expense of pulling 
down these massive monuments of piety would cost more than 
the value of the materials, when the desolation was accomplished ; 


and so since nothing could be obtained to relieve “ the public. 


faith,” our cathedrals were allowed to stand; but time and decay 
are costless labourers ; and it is certain that after about two-thirds 
of the property of a chapter has been confiscated, two-thirds 
would not be paid out of “ the fund” resulting from the confis- 
cations, towards any repairs of the cathedral. No! it would now 
become, what its founders made it to other ends, sacrosanct; the 
spoils would be regarded as the property of the parochial clergy: 
the remnants of the chapters might support their cathedrals, if 
they would, with their whole income; ‘else a sure but heavy hand 
would moulder them, and after-generations would admire the 
ruins of Ely and Lincoln, as they do those of ‘Tinterne and Mel- 
rose; taking credit to themselves for their sympathy and taste in 
admiring what their penury destroyed. The state of the once 


beautiful cathedrals of Normandy show what will be the effects 
of this “ abstraction” of their funds. 


Lastly, the Commissioners wish, they say, 


“To leave a sufficient provision for the other objects contemplated by 
their founders.” 


Here, again, inquiry would have saved what is of all the most. 


painful, and which, considering the character and office of the 
Episcopal Commissioners, one least likes to touch upon. Yet 
the first object, that which the founders seem most prominently to 
have contemplated, was the inviolability of their institutions. This 
is just what one would suppose that a founder would contemplate ; 
he might think that in varying times, his institution might require 
various subordinate modifications, (though even these he would 
have used sparingly, lest his institution should be made to fall in 
with bad times, instead of being a witness against them,) but that 
which founders would naturally have at heart would be, that 
their institutions should remain, as monuments of them ; that 
they should, after their death, remain to carry on their designs ; 
that they themselves should thus work on after death; that as 
long as the militant state of Christ's Church should endure, theit 


* Prospects of England, June, 1832, an able pamphlet. 
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gifts and labours should be employed in the good fight. ‘They 
were contented to lay the foundation of fabrics, which, while on 
earth, they should never see ; they were content with a posthu- 
mous joy; they parted with the present, that they might gain 
futurity. They lived in futurity, and parting with what could be 
realized during life, for that which could not be completed till 
after life, they wished to have the whole period after their life as 
theirs. They wished, blending their names or their works with 
His, “‘ Who alone endureth for ever,” to acquire an immortality 
for their works, to yield an immortality of service ; “ they called” 
not “their lands after their own names,” but after His, and so 
they hoped, that, with His, their ‘“‘ name also should endure for 
ever, their names should remain under the sun among the pos- 
terities,” who (in theirsubordinate way) “ should be blessed through 
them, while generation after generation, through their institutions, 
praised their God.” 

Such is the obvious wish of a founder, the integrity and in- 
violability of his institutions; and such the chapters would, upon 
inquiry, have informed them, was the expressed wish of ¢heir 
founders, aud that consequently whatever additional duties might 
be laid upon them, it must be a first principle that the institution 
should remain unimpaired. The Cathedral of Ely (and their 
statutes are the same as many, if not all, and are the expositors of 


all) would have told them, that the will of their founder, as re- 
corded in their statutes, was*— 


“To the glory and honour of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, we 
have decreed that a certain cathedral church, consisting of one dean, a 
presbyter, and eight prebendaries, presbyters, should be created, erected, 
founded, and established, there to serve Almighty God wholly and for ever ; 
and this same cathedral church, consisting of one dean, a presbyter, and 
eight prebendaries, presbyters, with other ministers necessary for the 
worship of God, we do by the tenor of these presents really and fully create, 
erect, found, establish, and do by these presents command to be esta- 
blished and kept inviolably for ever ; and the said dean and prebendaries 
we do in name and reality make, create, and establish, into one corporate 


body, and do make, declare, ordain and hold them as one body, and let 
them have a perpetual succession.” 


It was surely a part of “ the constitution of these several 
foundations,” iuto which the Commissioners acknowledged it to be 
their duty to inquire, that they were constituted for ever. 

The more miserable part, however, remains. ‘The several 


* We cannot, of course, look upon Henry VIII. or Elizabeth as the founders of 
cathedrals, which they only re-erected on the basis of similar foundations, a 
thus far from gratifying the avarice of their courtiers ; but their statutes may be look 


upon as embodying the wishes of the ancient and real founders, to which these gave a 
civil and royal sanction, 
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bishops on the commission had, by themselves, or by proxy, taken 
the oath prescribed in their charters, that they would maintain 
the “ rights” of the said churches. Such oaths are in tranquil 
times ofteu apt to be forgotten, from the very fact, that he who 
takes them thinks it impossible that he can violate them. Had 
inquiry been employed, they would have been reminded that the 
oath bound them, not only as to any thing which they could do 
in their individual capacity, which is nothing, but as legislators ; 
that they are, as they have often since been quietly and respect- 
fully reminded, “ the sworn defenders of the cathedrals,” and must 
not, in any way, lay their hand upon them; that they may reform 


abuses, if any exist, but may not, under a plea of reconstructing, 
destroy. 


_ ‘The Chapter of Canterbury *’would have recalled to them, had 
it been allowed to speak, that— 


“ The care, indeed, taken of our ‘ rights and liberties’ thus ordained, 
is singularly manifested in the oath which our diocesans take on their in- 
thronization, and which binds them absolutely to maintain our rights 
and liberties, while it exacts but a conditional observance of our cus- 
toms ; for the words of the oath are, ‘ I swear to maintain the rights 
and liberties of this church, and to observe the approved customs thereof, 
and, as far as it concerns the archbishop, to cause the same to be ob- 
served by others, so far as such customs are not repugnant to God's word, 
the laws,.statutes, provisions and ordinances of the realm, or to his ma- 
jesty’s prerogative, and not otherwise.’ The language in the cup. 6 of 
our statutes sets forth the founder’s will without any ambiguity :—* We 
wholly forbid the alienation or impledging of any manor, &c., for we 
wish our church to be in good condition, not to grow lean’ (pinguescere, 
non macrescerc). 

“The oath prescribed in cap. 11, of our statutes, and taken by every | 
prebendary on his admission, contains the founder’s will, expressed, if 
possible, still more strongly.—Since, then, it is apparent that our 
founder has not only given to us the disposal and enjoyment of all our 
revenues, and by every kind of ordinance secured them to us absolutely, 
and without deduction for any purpose foreign to our establishment, 
save of one specific payment in lieu of first fruits and tenths, but that 
he has also confined the revenues to us, excluding all others from parti- 
cipating in them, and that he binds every individual member, by the 
strongest and most sacred ties, to resist, to the utmost of his power, all 
attempts that may be made to alienate or divert any portion of them, 
we maintain that no alienation of our revenues can be enforced by the 
Commissioners, without violating as well ail the generally received 
rights of property, as the rights and liberties which are peculiarly ours,” 


We cannot doubt, that this consideration, which is again 
strongly urged in the memorial of Ely, hinted at in that of Here- 


* Memorial,|.c. p. 9. 
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ford and others, and conveyed in the common memorial of the 
delegates of chapters, would have influenced the episcopal mem- 
bers of the Commission; that even if they could satisfy them- 
selves that their oath might be confined to their individual capa- 
cities (in which it now means nothing), still it would commonly be 
thought that an oath taken by one, as bishop, and on his inthroni- 
zation as bishop, must bind him in all his episcopal functions ; that 
great scandal would consequently be given, and great laxity as to 
oaths encouraged, did they become the very causes of destroying 
or impairing, did they recommend, and legislate, and vote for, im- 
pairing that, which they had sworn to maintain inviolate. As it 
was, there were no means of conveying this information to them, 
until the first act had been done ; there was no sufficient ground 
(in the face of the opposite recommendation of the Commission 
and the first Report, as corresponding with the Commission) to 
suspect that any such plan was even contemplated; the Com- 
missioners then could not but remain unwarned; they recom- 
mended these measures against the cathedrals, we are assured, 
unaware of their oath; the second step they have not yet taken ; 
they have not retracted, but neither have they advanced. We are 
sure, could the matter have been presented to them, re integra, 
they would have seen that any confiscation of revenues was pre- 
cluded to them individually, as well as by the terms of the Com- 
mission; that if it was done at all, it must be done by other hands, 
that fo them, annexation of duty, or some plan which should 
maintain each cathedral entire and inviolate, was the only way 
open, whereby to make the cathedrals “ most conducive to the 
efliciency of the Church.” 

In the absence, however, of all inquiry, save into the amount 
of the endowments of the several cathedrals, and the numbers to 
whom those endowments had been allotted, the process was neces- 
sarily short. ‘The only principle of this Report and this Commission 
was (in its own language) to “ obtain what resources” it could, 
for an end, good in itself, but not, if pursued by means not good, 
nor, in such way, likely to be blessed. Its characteristic 1s an 
utter disregard of all ancient rights and usages and laws, a for- 
getfulness of times past. Riveted on the present, and present 
needs, every thing else disappears from the sphere of their vision, 
but this only, how this money, or some portion of this money, 
may be “ obtained;—rem, si possis, recte, si non, quocunque 
modo rem.”  laving tixed the cathedral of Carlisle (for York 
and Chichester, which they instance, have non-residentiaries) as the 
one model, as the ideal of a cathedral, for “ carrying fully into 
effect the purposes of their institution ;’—(The cathedral also of 
Carlisle as well as its chapter surely was the model upon which 
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the magnificent and elevated pile of Canterbury was formed, the 
founder of Canterbury could have had no further views than he 
of Carlisle;) having taken this as their maximum of cathedral 
magnificence, every thing else is swept away; the fifty-one non- 
residentiary prebends of Linecls, * each of which, save one,” (as. 
they were afterwards reminded,) “ within four hundred years, pro- 
duced a bishop ; and every individual cathedral in this kingdom 
has had a prebendary of this noble church, bishop thereof ;”* 
every thing, prebends, canonries, separate estates, are all “ dealt 
with” in one and the same way, as if there were no laws but those 
of might, no title-deeds but those of want, no right but only will, 
no will of a founder, no will but of the present day. 


The Commissioners decided without examining, but there must 
of necessity be examination after they had decided. They did 
not inquire before they decided, and so there must needs be sub- 
sequent inquiry, in order to adapt their decisions in any degree 
to existing circumstances, ‘This is visible in every part of their 
Reports. And this at once rendered necessary and prepared the 
way for a most extensive innovation on the terms of the Commis- 
sion, an institution more formidable than even the existing Com- 
mission, a permanent Corporate Commission, to be invested with 
the power of settling details, which the Commissioners had been 
in too much haste, or had not information enough, to decide 
upon. They had, without attention to details, with bold and un- 
shrinking hand, sketched out the model, upon which the noble 
and massive structures of our forefathers were to be re-con- 
structed, and their goodly buildings turned into petty tenements, — 
wherein men might, if they could, find shelter. Yet, when the 
work of destruction was to commence, some there must be to fit 
together the broken shafts and capitals into the rude walls of 
the new structure. In a word, the Commissioners had, with re- 
gard to both parts of their subject, the arrangement of dioceses, 
and the spoliation of chapters, settled what was to be done, or 
rather undone, but they had, through lack of information, settled 
little or nothing as to how it was to be done. 

Beginnings are generally slight; and so, in this second Re- 
port, this new body is but indistinctly hinted at. The first 
sketch of it is thus drawn with reference to the remodelling of 
dioceses 

“‘ Minor objections have been made to other parts of the proposed 
territorial divisions of dioceses, which it is not necessary now to specify ; 


* Willis’s Hist. of Cathedrals, quoted in Lincoln Memorial, |. c. p, 111. 
t Rep. 2, p. 2. 
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for, with regard to this, and indeed to most of the measures, which, in 
the discharge of our duty, we have recommended, or may have to re- 
commend, to your majesty, it will be requisite, for the purpose of carry- 
ing them fully into effect, that permanent authority should be vested in 
some persons, to be named in any act of parliament which may be 
passed for sanctioning those measures; who may be capable of in- 
quiring into details, more fully than would be convenient for your ma- 


Jesty in council, with whom, we apprehend, the ultimate sanction will 
vest.” 


Transferring population from one diocese to another seemed to 
have little difficulty. Our episcopal system had already been so 
weakened by the neglect or positive offences of the government 
since the Revolution, that the laity are in many cases hardly con- 
scious under what bishop they live; they think of him as one 
who has to direct the discipline and often the appointments of 
the clergy, and so is indirectly concerned with them; or they do— 
value the graces of an individual as an eminent ecclesiastic: but, 
further, they do not conceive that they live in any special relation 
to him. In the clergy it might seem want of respect to the 
bishop to whom they were to be transferred, to raise any objec- 
tion to the change; and, besides, they believed that it had the com- 
mon sanction of the whole body of the bishops. However this 
may be, except when men were to be altogether deprived of a 
bishop, the transfer was made without opposition or difficulty ; 
not sv revenue and money. Here, as soon as details began to be 
investigated, difliculties were seen, which the expeditious present- 


ment of the said Report had given no time even to glance at. 
They discovered* that— 


“* The peculiar manner of leasing the episcopal estates throws great 
difficulties in the way of carrying into effect the arrangement suggested 
in our First Report. If the estates were let at rack rents, so that each 
bishop might receive every year about that which is stated to be his 
average annual income, it would be easy, upon the occurrence of a 
vacancy in one of the richer sees, to require the future bishop to pay a 
certain annual sum towards the augmentation of the poorer sees. But 
the great variation which occurs in the episcopal incomes from year to 


year, according as a greater or less amount of fines is received, presents 
an obvious difficulty.” 


Thus then a more complex expedient became necessary than 
that recommended in the First Report; they had, it seems, gone 
upon a rough estimate of the episcopal incomes, and had not 
even taken into account, what from their own experience they 
must have well known, that the annual income of each see varies 
very considerably, and that therefore the payments to be made by 


* Report 2, p. 5. 
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the “ richer sees” must be veryirregular. This variation, although 
not much felt now, when bishops are allowed to hold commen- 
dams, would be felt very sensibly, if any great variation were to 
take place in the reduced income of from 4000/. to 5000/. This 
consideration produced difficulties, amid which the Commissioners 
in the Second Report seem to toss to and fro, throwing out a 
suggestion or two, but with no very definite prospect of its hold- 
ing or mooring them safely; so that again this new undefined 
“ body” is called in. ‘To meet these exigencies, it is suggested, 
that the ordinary expedient of bankrupts must be resorted to, 


** The reversions of some estates may ag be advantageously sold, 
Such sales can now be effected only under the authority of an act of 


parliament : we would therefore suggest the expediency of giving power 


to effect them, under certain restrictions, and with the consent of the 
body to which we have referred.” 


It is important to notice this change of tone in the two Re- 
ports. Rep. 1. speaks of “ enabling the incumbents of the 
richer sees to pay, &c.” Rep. 2. of “ requiring of the future 
bishop ;—the sums to be deducted from the income of a future 
bishopric ;” so that it is no longer an arrangement of the bishops 
among themselves, but a compulsory regulation from without, 
which they who made, might re-make as they pleased. But, be- 
yond this, a power is to be given of selling episcopal estates, with 
the consent, not of the bishops whose they are or were, but of the 
body referred to. If so, the independence of the bishops is gone. 

A further invasion of the authority of the bishops, and enlarge- 
ment of the powers of this body, is prepared in the recommenda- 
tions with regard to pluralities and the union of smaller bene- 
fices; but still undefined. It was suggested that certain cases of 
pluralities may be allowed upon statements made by the bishop 
to the archbishop, and transmitted, with his sanction, to the privy 
council, ‘ The union of two benefices,” it is said,— 


“‘ May now be done, under certain restrictions, by the bishop, with the 
consent of the patron. But there exists a degree of uncertainty as to 
the circumstances under which it can be legally done, which it is desir- 
able to remove by a more strict and precise limitation.” 


And how is this done? One should have thought that the 
natural remedy, instead of a more precise limitation, would have 
been to have put greater confidence in, and give greater latitude 
to, the bishops. ‘The remedy as to the union of benefices (re- 
markably enough) is not even hinted at in this Report, except by 
the juxta-position of a provision that the “ separation of unions shall 
be effected by his majesty in council, on the recommendation of 
the bishop, certified by such Commissioners as may be appointed 
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for the purposes connected with this Report.” The Plurality-bill, 
recently introduced, furnishes, however, a comment, and transfers 
the whole, union and dis-union, and the alteration of the boundaries 
. parishes, to the “ standing Commission.” But of this here- 
alter, 

Further powers for this new permanent Commission are pro- 
vided by the indefiniteness of the propositions with regard to the 
cathedrals. Up to a certain point the measures are definite 
enough ; the confiscation of every thing in every cathedral, ex- 
cept the corporate revenues of a dean and four canons, (even their 
separate endowments are to be forfeited) “ at one fell swoop,” is 
unhappily plain enough; but what shall be done with the spoils, 
or with the yet unspoiled fragments of the cathedrals, remained 
undecided. It is easy to pull down, but not to build up, The 
Commissioners propose one scheme of disposing of this surplus ; 
state, over against each other, the “ sum required to augment all 
benefices of a certain population and income according to a pro- 
posed scale ;"* and what can be extracted by the proposed con- 
fiscation of stalls.} But they subjoin that they 


** Are far from intending that an inference should be drawn from this 
statement, as to our opinion respecting the best mode of distributing the 
sum, whatever it may be, which will be derived from the adoption of the 
propositions which we are about to offer, The question as to the general 
principles of distribution requires the most serious consideration, and 
much additional inquiry; and we must reserve, for the present, any 
distinct recommendation.” 


Thus then the Commissioners had decided how much they 
would take from the cathedrals, 2. e. that they would take all 
which could be taken, without having settled even the “ general 
principles of distribution:” this required the “ most serious con- 
sideration and much additional inquiry;” and yet but a little 
additional inquiry might have shown, (as we shall hereafter show,) 
that more might be done for this very end by preserving the 
chapters than by destroying them, But we cannot sufficiently 
deprecate this way of disarming all opposition to the plunder of 
the cathedral, by exhibiting that others want and that they have ; 
the very argument which revolutionists continually employ against 
all property, and more, hitherto, against that of such as the Com- 
missioners, lay as well as ecclesiastic, than against the cathe- 
drals. But if this be full of evil in any case, much more when 
the cupidity to be roused is that of men who ought most to be 
free from covetousness, the large body of the clergy. It was in- 
excusable to bring forward a plan unmatured, and incapable of 


* Report 2, p. 6, and App. No, @. + Ib. p. 10, and App. Nos, 4, sqq. 
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being matured, by which 2971 clergy might be led to speculate 
how much of the spoils of the cathedrals might fall to their 
share ; and since this was one plan only, not only they, but various 
other classes of the clergy, were taught to look upon the de- 
struction of the cathedrals as a benefit to them.* This is no 
imaginary case; among a large body of men it could hardly be 
otherwise; Scripture prohibits to take “ a gift to blind thine eyes 
withall ;” and we have met with those whose eyes have been thus 
blinded. It were unstatesman-like, thus to raise uncertain ex- 
pectations, which, on their own showing, cannot be satisfied; to 
pull institutions to pieces without settling what to raise in their 
stead ; to carry through one half of a plan, and reserve for future 
‘€ most serious consideration and additional inquiry” the other 
half upon which it is dependent; but it is worse than this, it is 
unholy, thus to tempt those ‘in avhose mouth is the law of truth” 
(Mal. ii, 6), to break the law, “ ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s house—nor any thing that is his.” 

The other point with regard to cathedrals, which could be 
settled, was the employment of the remaining stalls. The Re- 
port sets out with stating that the Commissioners 

** Are now prepared to recommend such measures as will, in our 
opinion, leave a sufficient provision for the proper performance of the 
services of the churches, for the continual reparation and maintenance 
of the fabrics, and for the other objects contemplated by the founders.” 


And so it would be thought that at least the stalls saved 
out of the wreck would have been sacred for the objects contem- 
plated by the founder; that pious learning or clerical education, 
or a tranquil and intercessory devotion, or contemplative piety, 
might at least have found a refuge in this remainder-+ At least, 

* Notwithstanding the protest above quoted, there seemed considerable probability 


that the plan which the Commissioners took so much pains to exhibit in detail, setting © 


forth the sums which would accrue to the parochial clergy in every diocese, according 
to the proposed scale, was the plan then uppermost in their mind, At least, they dis- 
tinguish the benefices in private from those in public patronage, (App. 2,) state, that 
the latter would, “‘ in the first instance, be the preferable objects of assistance from 
the fund ;” (page 5,) calculate Low much those in public patronage would require, 
on this scale, and show that the sum total would be 145,195/. per annum, which 
curiously harmonizes with the sum which it was proposed to “ abstract” from the ca- 
thedrals and sinecure rectories, above 130,0001, per annum. Lord John Russell, a 
Commissioner, drew this very parallel, in the debate, July 19, 1836, as a proof of what 
was to be done for poor livings. ‘‘ There is a scale established, by which livings of 
less than 150/,, with a population under 1000, are to be raised to 1501.” &e., (Mirr, 
of Parl. 2464.) Sufficient uncertainty, however, was left to give some hopes for 
some livings in private patronage, 

t ‘ Archbishop Leighton thought it the great and fatal error of the Reformation, that 
more of those [religious] houses, and of that course of life, free from the entangle- 
ments of vows, and other mixtures, was not preserved. So that the Protestant 
Churches had neither places of education nor retreat for men of mortified tempers.” 
Burnet’s History of his Own Times, vol, i. p. 139. See other extracts from Cranmer 
and others, in ‘‘ Prospective and Past Benefits of Cathedral Institutions, by E, B, 
Pusey,” pp. 85, qq. 2d ed, 
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what is somuch wanted, in the wilderness of our larger dioceses, 
some Intermediate diteos, a link* between the bishop and the 
parochial clergy, might have been provided; some who, having 
larger leisure for mature thought, should at once fulfil the primi- 
tive duty of being a council to the bishop, and solve the diffi- 
culties which are continually embarrassing the younger clergy. 
So, probably, the Commissioners thought and meant at first; but 
having once allowed themselves to think the cathedral property 
at their disposal, as they go on, they open this question also.t 


‘* With respect to some of the better endowed canonries, which will 
remain in four or five of the cathedrals, we are of opinion, that they 
may be advantageously connected with the parochial charge of populous 
districts. The method of effecting this, we reserve for our future con- 
sideration ; it being necessary to examine carefully the case of each ca- 
thedral, with reference to its revenues and local circumstances.” 


So then, again, it appears, on their own showing, which we 
know from other sources, and which indeed the members of 
chapters represented to them, that this sweeping destruction of 
ancient institutions was resolved upon without “ examining care- 
fully the case of each cathedral.” Had examination preceded, 
instead of following, the result would have been very different. 
But now (as by the judge of old) the cathedrals are sentenced first, 
tried afterwards; the thing to be done is decided upon unhesitat- 
ingly and without knowledge of the case; all the difficulties in doing 
it are made over to the permanent Commission ; they are to do itas 
they can, and, as a compensation, have the full power of doing it 
as they like, plenipotentiaries and irresponsible. And herein the 
unhappiness of the one false step taken as to the stall of West- 
minster is apparent ; for this was done at least with some notice; 
but the permanent and irresponsible Commission have thus re- 
ceived a precedent, of subdividing stalls as they please. If a 
stall may be divided into two, no further principle is involved in 
dividing it into twenty; and so it will be fully in the power of this 
Commission to “ pulverize the (remaining) stalls,” employing 
each to eke out any given number of petty stipends of 30/, per 
annum, such as the habit of this day affords as endowments. 
This is in their power, and it is but in the natural course of things, 
that on the principle of this Commission it should sooner or later 


* This is well insisted on in the ‘‘ General Memorial’’ of the chapters, and in those 
from Exeter and Lincoln. 

+ See some good hints as to the uses of a well-appointed cathedral clergy, in “ Are 
Cathedral Institutions useless ?” Some points mixed up as to societies, charities, &c, 
seem questionable, because our charities and large societies are for the most part at 
present on so utterly un-cburch a plan. The importance of cathedrals, in point of 
learning, is the main subject of a valuable memorial from Winchester ; it is urged also 
more or less in those from Bristol, Ely, Oxford, Worcester, Westminster, Exeter, 
Lincoln. 


¢ Report 2, p. 11. 
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be done. And this is an especial mischief of a permanent Com- 
mission, that it thus affords a means of carrying out endlessly a 
system, which those in authority are, at present, but partially pre- 
pared to adopt. It is a continued dropping, whose proverbial 
power will wear away the most enduring rocks. 

This destruction of stalls furnished the occasion of another 
exceeding of the Commission, the transfer of—(we can hardly 
write the word patronage, it is so connected with the sordid 
trading notions of the day, whereby trusts are regarded as rights, 
and rights measured by a mere estimate of profit and loss)—the 
transfer of the appointments hitherto invested in the chapters from 
them to the bishops. 

These appointments are of two sorts; first, “ by a custom* pre- 
vailing in most of the cathedrals of the old foundations, the resi- 
dentiaries are elected by the chapter from among the other pre- 
bendaries, who are in all cases appointed by the bishop.” ‘These 
appointments the Report recommended “ should henceforth be 
made directly by the bishop.” Why? why should the electors 
be changed, simply because the individuals out of whom the 
election is to be made is changed? Some alteration was neces- 
sary, if the non-residentiaries were to be abolished: but why not 
leave the election in the hands in which it had been placed, even 
if they, from whom the selection was to be made, must be dif- 
ferent? And yet, in the majority of cases, according to this Re- 
port, the non-residentiaries would have been spared ; for all were 
to be spared, “ the income of which was little more than nominal,” 
and these, it was thought, “ it might be expedient to retain, as 
marks of distinction to be bestowed upon deserving clergymen,” 

The other class of appointments is, that of benefices in the 
gift of the chapters. ‘The Commissioners say,— 


* The alterations, which we have proposed, with respect both to the 
arrangement of dioceses, and the constitution of deans and chapters, ap- 
pear to us to render it expedient that a change should be made in the 
exercise of the patronage which is now vested in the last-mentioned 
bodies. We recommend that such regulations should be adopted, as 
may leave it in the power of deans and chapters, under certain restric- 
tions, to give preferment to the members of their own body, and to the 
minor canons, who may reasonably look to them for reward after a cer- 
tain period of service: and that where the presentation to any benefice 
in their gift is not required for these purposes, it should pass, in some 
cases to the crown, and in others to the bishop of the diocese in which 
either the cathedral or the benefice may be respectively situate.” 


* « This (the direct appointment by the bishop) is a change in their fundamental 
constitution. The chapter of Exeter was always an elective chapter,”— Memorials, 
p. 78. 

t Rep. 2, p. 10. 
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This “ expediency,” the Fourth Report places in the 


“ Strengthening by all possible means the connexion between the bishop 
and the clergy of his diocese, and so proposes to transfer to the hands 
of the respective bishops the remainder of the chapter livings, as an addi- 
tion to the means which they already possess, of placing laborious and 
deserving clergymen in situations of usefulness and independence.” 


But among many other “ possible means of strengthening that 
connexion,” we should have doubted the “ expediency” of one, 
viz. WRONG and ROBBERY. Whatever benefit might have accrued, 
had the livings been placed originally in the hands of the bishops, 
(and we are not here concerned with the question in whose hands 
they had originally been best placed,) nothing but disgrace would 
result from such a violent transfer. It was a sorry exhibition to 
see a Commission, of which the ecclesiastical members were 
bishops, transfer to their own order what belonged to another, 
and take ‘‘ from one what is his and give it to another whose it is 
not.”* But this whole plea of “ strengthening the connexion of 
the bishops and their clergy,” 1s an after-thought of the fourth Re- 
port; for the second recommended, that the presentation “ should 
pass in some cases to the crown, in others to the bishop of the 
diocese ;” so that the Commissioners (one part, by “custom” 
against right, disposing of the patronage of the crown, the others 
being bishops,) legislated as joint spoilers for themselves or for 
their order, The first notion (as the distribution between the 
crown and the bishops shows) was a mere guid pro quo, a com- 
pensation, a mere balance sheet of profits and losses. If the 
stalls are to be destroyed, there will be so much direct patronage 
lost to the bishops or the crown, and so it must be made up, was 
the principle of this change. It might have been thought that if 
these sweeping confiscations were a good to the Church, the crown 
and the bishops might well be content to submit to their share 
of privation; or that if chapters were such useless, incorrigible 
bodies, the bishops and the crown sustained no great loss in ceasing 
to nominate; at any rate, good is best purchased by some suffer- 
ing; or, at the lowest, since the spoils were in the first instance 
to be distributed among livings in public patronage, they might 
have been contented with the indirect return, to be made to them 
through the augmentation of their livings. But no! upon the 
principle observable throughout these Reports, whereby patronage 
and the rights of patrons are the standard of measurement, the 
patrons’ interests were to be secured; nothing which concerned 
them was to be risked or touched, and so the chapters were 
stigmatized, and their influence further impaired, in order to 


* General Chapter Memorial, p. 4, 
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secure the crown and the bishops from the loss of patronage. 
The exchange, hke the rest of their acts, is often a sweeping and 
a very uneven one;* but it was not the character of the Com- 
mission to stop at details. By the change in the fourth Report, 
however, a new principle was brought in by a side wind; the 
ground of compensation was abandoned; the crown was to look, 
for its return, to the improvement of its livings, but it was “ expe- 
dient, by all possible means, to strengthen the connection between 
the bishop and his clergy.” Be it so: be it that it is better that 
all should resign their patronage into the hands of the bishops, 
(and we should be glad to see, in private patrons, this mark of 
confidence in their bishops,) yet the principle is pernicious, that 
because a thing were a good, if done, therefore it is a good to do 
it any how; it is very dangerous to see great principles and 
precedents creeping in thus stealthily. 


* The following is a balance sheet of profit and loss in the patronage of those who 
have at present the nomination to stalls, It is apparent that nothing can compeusate 
to the Bishop of Durham, e.g. patronage the highest of its kind in the Church, while 
in Carlisle, on this estimate of loss and gain, all is gain to the patron and no loss. 
From the gain is to be deducted such livings as the remaining canons would be allowed 
to take to themselves, (if unprovided for,) or to bestow on the minor canons; if the 
plan of annexation, proposed in the fourth Report, was carried out, the former class 
would be 0, for the canons would already have the livings annexed to their stalls, 


Loss. Garr. 
PatTRONAGE. Resid. Non-Resid. Benefices. Alternate. Canons Resid. 
Canterbury 3 £6 7 
London ee ee 26 eevee 34 


Durham 
Winchester 


39 
*eee 19 


Bath and Wells ee 42 19 4 
Carlisle ee eeee 39 
Chester ee cose Al 
Chichester 29 18 se 2 4 
Gloucester ee 20 


438 S7 eeeeee i 


Lichfield and Coventry 
Lincoln 


Norwich eeee 42 
Rochester ........ ae ee 
Worcester ....... ese SE svecse 2 


According to Report 4, the Archbishop of Canterbury loses 1 stall, the Bishops of 
Bristol, Gloucester, (or rather the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol,) Norwich, Ro- 
chester, Worcester, lose nothing, but have the preferment of the chapters assigned to 
them on the new principle, as would, we suppose, the 25 benefices of Westminster 
to the Bishop of London, and the 55 of Windsor to the Bishop of Oxford, 
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The whole subject, however, of patronage, as treated in these 
Reports, is an illustration of the tendency of any Commission, to 
form employment for itself, and transgress the bounds prescribed 
to it. The subject of patronage formed no part of the Commis- 
sion issued; the Commissioners had no more right to treat upon 
it, than upon alterations in the Liturgy, or any other subject 
which reformers have thought for the benefit of the Church. 
Regarded as a ¢rust, the four surviving canons could exercise it 
as well as the more flourishing body, of which they were to be 
the remnant and representatives; regarded even as patronage, 
they had the less temptation, by reason of their very fewness, to 
pervert it to selfish purposes. ‘The very regulations under which 
u portion was left, as well as the withdrawal, sanctioned the prin- 
ciple, that it was given, or was to be used, for selfish ends; they 
went on that “truck, barter, and exchange” justice, which regards 
patronage as a privilege, not as a duty, as a matter of private 
advantage to the individuals, as a provision. On such a principle 
it was rightly accounted that the diminished chapters would need a 
diminished number of livings to bestow upon themselves, and so as 
if to guide them so to do, livings enough were left them to supply 
themselves with, and take their choice of; and the most objec- 
tionable sort of nomination, that of virtual self-nomination, was 
recognized, and, as it were, recommended to them. ‘They were 
enjomed almost to bestow the best of the livings upon themselves ; 
they were enjoined to bestow them upon the subordinate mem- 
bers of the cathedral; but they were prohibited from bestowing 
them upou such, as they have hitherto very frequently bestowed 
them upon, deserving persons not connected with themselves. 
The chapters were to be accustomed to bestow the livings upon 
their own members, but if any member or members of a chapter 
were contented to remain us they were, then they were to be pro- 
hibited from bestowing them upon any deserving clergyman; they 
were to satisfy themselves, if they pleased, but they were stigma- 
tized as unfit to be the channel of bestowing a benefit on others. 
But further, what excuse was there for transferring the nomination 
in those cathedrals, whose numbers were yet undiminished? 
Was it an object with the Commissioners, that no sort of “ vested 
right,” (we speak of rights “ vested” in bodies, not according 
to the selfish notion which would limit it to individuals, —was 
it a principle that no right attached to the Church should remain 
undisturbed? ‘The subject is one which it is miserable to dwell 
upon, but it illustrates how such an institution as the Commis- 


sion gradually absorbs into itself subjects foreign to its appoint- 
ment. 
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There yet remains one subject to be mentioned, indicative of 
the entire change of plan between the conservative and what 
might justly be called the destructive Commission. The alter- 
ation was, at the same time, in contravention to the plain mean- 
ing of the terms of the powers given to them. It was (as above 
said) a prominent and the best feature of that Commission, that 
bishops should endow out of the property of their sees the 
populous and poorly endowed curacies and vicarages of which 
they had the impropriations ; this was just and right; the impro- 
priations were given to cclesiastical persons or bodies with that 
very condition of supplying the spiritual wants of the places which 
gave them; the very possession implies a duty; and the facilities 
of fulfilling it had been much enlarged by a valuable act procured 
by the chief Ecclesiastical Commissioner, (1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 45,) 
commonly called ‘ The Archbishop of Cauterbury’s enabling 
Act.” This plan has also advantages, as we shall show hereafter, 
which no other plan has; it had been held out to the inhabitants 
of North Wales as a ground for giving up one of their bishops :— 

“That so a part of the impropriations, which constitute nearly the 
whole property of the bishoprics, might be applied to the poor and popu- 
lous vicarages of the united diocese.” 


It was recommended on this ground, that 


‘** There should be annexed to some of the poorer bishoprics certain 
cathedral preferments, particularly in the chapters of St. Paul’s and 
Westminster, on account of their position in the metropolis,” 


a plan which has been virtually acted upon from time imme- 


morial without any disadvantage ; yet now, either because it was 
a more compendious process, and required less delay and ex- 


amination, or from some theory of destroying commendams alto- 

gether, (although the only objectionable commendams are those 

specified in the Commission “* commendams with cure of souls”); 

or lest the beautiful symmetry of the new-modelled chapters with { 

their dean and four canons only should be disturbed, this plan is oy 

abandoned, the vicarages left to take their share as they might out a 

of the confiscated cathedrals, and the whole income of Bangor 2 

transferred from Wales to the Commissioners’ English Episcopal : 

Fund.* + 
* The extent of change produced in the plan of the Commission, by this one inno- 4 

vation, may be inferred from the fact, that in 1836 all the poorer bishoprics, (except 


Peterborough, which was held with the Margaret professorship of divinity, uy rs 
viz. Bristol, Carlisle, Chester, Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, Llandaff, Oxford, a 
chester, St. David’s, were held with cathedral preferment. According to the return of reg 
the Commissioners their respective net incomes, as provided by these annexations, — 
were as follows: —Bristol, 3564/.; Carlisle, 4456/1. ; Chester, 7166l.; Exeter, 61671.; 
Gloucester, 341.4. ; Hereford, 37501.; Llandaff, 6418/.; Oxford, 35921, ; Rochester, 
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This was unjust; we contend, every other question apart, that 
no right existed anywhere to transfer one Od. of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s income to other bishoprics, until the “ poor and 

populous vicarages,” of which the archiepiscopal see is impro- 
priator, were adequately provided for. His grace might dispense 
it as he pleased ; but these places are his grace’s heirs; and any 
transfer of the property of the see elsewhere, was to deprive them 
of their natural inheritance. His grace had, by virtue of his own 
Act, done this, as occasion offered ; yet, as far as the “ Ecclesi- 
astical Revenues Commission” may be trusted, when carried fully 
into effect, there had been no surplus to spare. ‘The same holds 
most strongly, on their own showing, of Bangor and St. Asaph ; 
it holds, in its degree, of most of the rest,—Durham, Ely, Win- 
chester, Worcester, Bath and Wells; there was no right any- 
where, the whole Church had no right, to withdraw one 6d. of 
their revenues, until they had supplied all the spiritual wants of 
the places whose tithes they held. We should say further, the 
bishop, as he appoints, so is he the centre of the mission of, his 
clergy; he holds the common funds,* so it is for him io fill up the 
unoccupied ground, and, as the delegate of the Lord of the 
harvest, in His name to send forth fresh labourers into the harvest. 
We should therefore contend again that there was no right to 
abstract one 6d. from the revenue of Durham, or London, or 
Winchester, for other bishoprics, so long as there was one deso- 
late parish unprovided with a curate, much more with the tens of 
thousands in the bishop of Winchester’s snburban, or the Bishop 
of London’s metropolitan, districts, or the collieries of the north. 

This departure from the first Report was also, as was said, a 
departure from the instructions of the Commission under which 
they acted. ‘This directed them “ to the prevention of the neces- 
sity of attaching by commeudams to bishoprics, benefices with 


29451; St. David’s, 90651. ; in all 50,266l. of which 29,4451. was derived from their 
cathedral preferments. Rather more than 4-7ths of the virtual income of these eleven, 
which are all the poorer, sees save one, was thus at once withdrawn, And these 
annexations had been made not, on the whole, accidentally, but on a system, as appears, 
in that one other bishopric only was held with cathedral preferment, viz. Lichfieid and 
Coventry with a prebend of Westminster, which made its income 55641. In 1836, 
four bishops were prebends of Westminster, and two provided for by preferment in 
St. Paul's, so that the plan of Report 1, which was thus broken up, was taken from 
actual practice. (In calculating the above bishoprics, except in the case of St. David's, 
in which it is expressly stated that the average given cannot be Gxyentes upon in 
future, the future estimated income has been taken as given in Report 2, since the 
average of three years is obviously of no value.) 

® See Bingham’s Antiq. 9. 8. 6. 

+ This was rightly contended for, though mixed up with some objectionable positions, 
by the liberal members for the county, as is thankfully acknowledged by Archdeacon 
Thorpe, Charge, p. 10, but opposed by the ministry and the conservatives. 
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cure of souls ;” and thereby this ‘ does* in fact naturally lead the 
mind to the consideration of the deaneries and chapters, as the 
means through which an annexation may be effected, when such 
benefices are withdrawn.” 

It is plain, in fact, that in objecting to “ commendams with 
cure of souls,” it was intended (as the first Commissioners under- 
stood their Commission) to convey that ‘‘ commendams without 
cure of souls” were unobjectionable; yet, in this Report, the 
arrangements as to the bishoprics are, through this alteration, 
wholly changed, without any hint being given that the Commis- 
sioners were proceeding upon an altered plan. The new Com- 
missioners seem to have regarded themselves, as (which they have 
been designated+) ‘ those to whom is committed the re-adjust- 
ment of the discipline and revenues of the church;” and to have 
regarded the Commission as a mere formal act, which should give 
them powers, but, in giving, could not restrain them. This was 
natural; they went into the Commission with their views un- 
settled; reform generates reform; and as they became gradually 
inured to each successive reform, they forgot (as men are wont to 
do) the point whereat they started; they glided insensibly from 
one to the other, until the scene was altogether shifted, without 
their perceiving how far they had wandered. So it ever is; it is 
always instructive, after a few years of reform, to look back upon 
the language, and principles, and maxims, which were current a 
little before: they bear a different stamp; they set out with dif- 
ferent assumptions; they imply a different train of ideas to have 
been familiar to men’s minds; people do not wilfully part from 
what they held, but they glide downwards. ‘The Commissioners 
did not, we are sure, wilfully transgress their Commission; but 
summer melts imperceptibly into autumn, and autumn passes 
gradually into winter, and the days shorten, unfelt save at inter- 
vals. In moral as in physical nature, transitions are unmarked at 
the time, and may be easily overlooked, wide as the difference in 
the end is. This is not said, then, to blame the Commissioners, 
but as a warning, how little permanence of character would belong 
to a Permanent Commission. 

And now it may be well to exhibit in a tabular form, the varia- 
tions between the Reports of the Commission in its two stages, 
with a Conservative and Whig administration, and between the 
latter and the Commission itself, 


’ 


* Newman’s Suffragan Bishops, p. 7. 
+ First Visitation Charge of the Archdeacon of Bristol, p. 15, ap. Dr. Spry, p. 34: 
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ComMISSION. 


To consider the state of the 
several dioceses in England 
and Wales,(1) with reference 
to the amount of their reve-| (2) Leaves the apportion- 
nues,(2) and the more equal!ment of the revenues (about 
distribution of episcopal duties, |which the Commission was 
and the prevention of the ne-|silent) to the bishops them- 
cessity of attaching by com.- | selves. 
mendam to bishoprics bene- 
fices with cure of souls.(3) 


Reronr I. 


(3) Removes commendams 
with cure of souls ; leaves, as 
before, commendams without 
cure of souls, with a view to 
‘* give back the impropriations 
in whole or in part to poor 
and populous parishes.” 


And also considering the; (4) Annexes to a stall-of 
state of the several cathedral | Westminster the cure of a large 
and collegiate churches in Eng- | parish, dividing the parish into 
land and Wales, with a view to and prospectively three ; 
the suggestion of such mea-|suggests the union of others 


sures, as may render them (4) bishoprics, for the object 
most conducive to the efficiency | No, 3. 
of the Established Church. 


And for the better enabling} (5) “ We have used our 
vou to fulfil the objects of this best endeavours to learn the 
our Commission, we do by ‘opinions of the several bishops, 
these presents give and grant respecting these proposed ar- 
to you, or any three or more of rangements as far as they affect 
you, full power and authority ‘the respective dioceses, and 
to call before you such per- have availed ourselves of many 
sons(5) as you shall judge suggestions which their local 
necessary, by whom you may knowledge enabled them to 
be the better informed on the supply.” 
subjects herein submitted for. 
your consideration, | 


And our further will and) = (6) Recommends in_ six 
pleasure is, that you or any weeks a plan for remodelling 
three or more of you do and all the dioceses of England and 
shall, with all convenient Wales. 
speed,(G) report to us your 
opinions as to what measures | 
it would be convenient to adopt 
on the several points herein: 
submitted to your considera-— 


(7) Confined to the subjects 
tion.(7) 


of the Commission. 


The Royal and Parliamentary 


Rerorrt Il. 


(1) Suppresses the bishopric 
of Sodor and Mann. 


(2) Makes the payments 
compulsory upon the bishops, 
and the bishops dependant, 
and proposes to sell their estates 
without their consent. 


3) Abolishes commendams 
without cure of souls also, and 
so prevents augmentation of 
cures whereof the bishoprics 
have the tithes, 


(4) Reduces the cathedrals 
to a dean and four canons, and 
takes away the revenues of the 
confiscated stalls, and the sepa- 
rate estates of the remaining. 


(5) Declines the informa- 
tion offered by the chapters, 
and invites no one—reserves 
all especial consideration of 
each cathedral to a future 
time, and for a future Commis- 
s10n. 


(6) Gives (as well as Re- 
port 1) imperfect recommenda- 
tions, recommends the 
establishment of a permanent 
Commission, i. e. of them- 


selves as a permanent corporate 
body. 


(7) Recommends suppres- 
sion of bishopric of Sodor and 
Mann, of majority of cathedral 
stalls, dispensation with sta- 
tutes and oaths therewith con- 
nected, dissolution of all col- 
leges and corporations of minor 
canons, restraining the patron- 
age of chapters to themselves 
or dependants, and transfer of 
the rest to the crown or the 
bishop, of all which there 1s 
nothing in the Commission. 
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The Third Report was a supplement to the first on the change 
in bishoprics, as the fourth was to the second on the contiscation 
of chapters. They are principally occupied in details, giving the 
“ further remarks” of the Commissioners on those subjects. 
‘The third bore date May 20, 1836, the fourth June 24. It was 
supplementary, accordingly, or corrective of a Report, which had 
been presented rather more than three months before. 

They contain no new principle, but they possess a melancholy 
interest in showing how soon persons become familiarized to 
those which they have half adopted. ‘They possess a higher, 
though still more melancholy, interest in that they show how 
much good feeling was yet left in the country, which might have 
been called forth, and would have readily answered the call, but 
which, in the panic of those years, or in the ignorance of its 
existence, was neglected by the Commissioners and stifled. It 
is very interesting to observe the difficulties which the Com- 
missioners met at every step in destroying or suppressing a 
bishopric. One object proposed apparently was to get rid of the 
bishopric of Bristol, in order to make way for that of Ripon, 
so that no question about the bishops’ seats in the House of 
Lords might be moved, the number of bishops remaining the 
same as before. ‘The first Report presented two plans. 


Ist, to unite it with Gloucester ; which involved this objection, that 
the great and populous city of Bristol would no longer be the residence 
of a bishop, 2d, with Llandaff, though it could not be denied that the 
interposition of the Bristol Channel between the two parts of the diocese 
will produce some inconvenience.” 


The second plan was recommended as the lesser of two evils. 
Before the Second Report, however, the members of the diocese 
of Llandatf (whom there had been before no time to consult) re- 
monstrated, * and the representations operated so strongly on 
the minds of the Commissioners, as to induce them, on recon- 
sideration, to relinquish that plan.” They, therefore, recom- 
mended that the diocese of Bristol should be further divided, the 
city and suburbs of Bristol to be united with Bath and Wells, 
the rest with Gloucester. In the month, however, which elapsed 
before the Third Report, the Commissioners 
“learned that this proposition occasioned much dissatisfaction to the 
inhabitants of the city of Bristol, who have represented, in strong terms, 
their objections to a plan which would merge their episcopal see in that 
of Bath and Wells, and their earnest desire to retain the advantages of the 
pastoral superintendence and example of a bishop resident among them.” 


So then the Commissioners recurred, at last, to the first alter- 
native, and united Bristol and Gloucester, making, however, the 
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concession that a second house should be built near Bristol, 
and a larger income in consequence allotted to the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Would that this experience could have 
opened the eyes of the Commissioners, and instead of shiftin 
from post to post, presenting the strange spectacle of bishops 
devising expedients to get rid of a bishopric, and baffled, at each 
essay, by the desire of Jaymen to retain it,—would that they had 
fixed the feeling which still lasts, and looking not to the clamours 
of infidels and republicans, congregated in our large towns, where 
the Church has neglected them, but to churchmen, had retained 
a bishop for Bristol instead of making it a sort of half-bishopric! 
It were, of course, the wisdom of the Church to extend herself 
wherever she conveniently can, to make her offices and her exist- 
ence vividly present to people’s minds, to lay hold of all their 
instinctive feelings, and, through attachment to herself, wherever 
such attachment exists, win men’s hearts to the acknowledgment 
and love of Him, Whose body she is. It was, then, a strange 
and sad reversal of her natural and instinctive policy, to withdraw 
herself where she had existing attachments and antient recollec- 
tions, where she was identified with the reformation; to retire from 
a city, whose troubles at least have made it cling still more to 
her—to shake it off and retreat from a place where she had been 
received and lodged; to retreat instead of advancing. 


The Third Report however made some advances upon the fore- 
going, chiefly in regard to the “ permanent Commission.” In 
Report LI, it is called ‘* some persons to be named by act of par- 
liament,” p. 2; “ the body to which we have referred,” p. 4; 
** whatever body be appointed,” p. 5; but these circumlocutions 
were only necessary to introduce this new power to the Church, 
and familiarize people to it. In Report III. itis every where boldly 
set out and at length, “‘ whatever shall be determined by the Com- 
missioners;” “ that the Commissioners should have the power of 
recommending ;” “ a new return of the revenues of each see 
should be made to the Commissioners ;” “ that the Commis- 
sioners should be empowered,” passim. 

‘The (existing) Commissioners had by this time discovered, that 
the object for which they received their commission was imprac- 
ticable, at least by them, on their plan, with their mformation, 
and with their rate of delhberation. ‘They, or such of them as 
were concerned in the Report, (for most only assented to it,) had 
sketched with a rapid and bold hand an outline for equalizing 
the duties and incomes of bishoprics; but details ever revenge 
themselves upon those who neglect them; they had not been 
taken into account before, and so they would obstinately insist on 
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being regarded now: and since this was inconvenient, this new 
standing Commission was devised, to which every thing requiring 
knowledge of details was made over, gently at first, as one setting 
out on his travels 1s wont to begin by laying softly and smoothly 
into his valise, the things which he cannot otherwise dispose of, 
until at last it is filled and swelled with the heterogeneous con- 
tents usually assigned to it. 

Thus the contrivance of dividing the episcopate between 
Gloucester and Bristol involved the novel arrangement of having 
two chapters to one bishopric ; and as the inhabitants of Bristol 
might have the same partiality for their chapter as for their bishop, 
the simple expedient of blotting out the chapter of Bristol was 
not resorted to. But some acts of the bishop require to be 
confirmed by the chapter! By which then was this to be done, 
or by both, or by neither? The matter is made over from the 
Commissioners in esse to those in posse, and these were to “ de- 
termine the mode: of confirming such acts, subject to the ap- 
proval of his majesty in council.” The chapters, of course, 
were not to be consulted. ‘The precedent would have been bad. 

Alterations, again, were re-made in the new-modelled or new 
made dioceses of Carlisle, Ripon, Manchester, Gloucester, and 
Worcester ; and these changes were enough to show the Com- 
missioners that many more might be required ; this power, there- 
fore, also of re-modelling the boundaries of dioceses was made 
over to the Commissioners in posse. 

The incomes of the bishoprics could be still less settled than 
their boundaries; and certainly, from authentic accounts which 
we have received, great injustice would have been done to the 
contributing bishops, had their payments been fixed permanently, 
on such data, or rather absence of adequate data, as the Com- 
missioners possessed when they arranged them. Besides this, the 
symptoms of the bankruptcy which has since overtaken the Com~ 
mission, gleam through the third Report. Report 1 stated their 


‘‘ Opinion that when the annual income of a bishop amounts to 4500/. 
it is not necessary to make any addition, nor would we recommend any 
diminution unless it exceed 5,5001. 


But Bath and Wells was calculated at 5,500/.; accordingly 
even in Report Il. it escapes schedule B.; but the six weeks 
which had since elapsed, had discovered some defalcation of re- 
venue ; so without formally withdrawing Report 1., Report III. 
places Bath and Wells among the bishoprics to be reduced. 
In Report IL., to give a clearer view of the financial part of the 
subject, the present incomes of the larger sees, and the proposed 
reductions, “ had been given in a tabular form,” so that there 
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could be no mistake. Yet six weeks afterwards it 1s found 
necessary to “ abstract” 6O0/. per annum, afterwards 1100/. from 
York, 7002. move from Worcester, 500/., then 1000/1. from Bath 
and Wells; with what justice to these dioceses we shall examine 
hereafter, With these precedents the Commissioners wisely 
thought it expedient to have a septennial review of the sums paid 
(no longer to Queen Anne’s Bounty) but to the Commissioners, 
that they might revise the scale of episcopal payments. 

The changes thus made in the episcopal incomes required a 
change in the scale of first-fruits and tenths: this also was matter 
of detail, and so to be made over to the standing Commission. 
Alterations in episcopal patronage, such as these new arrange- 
ments shall require, are referred to the same body: so are (to 
forestall a little) in the fourth Report, the approval of the statutes 
of chapters, to be revised in consequence of these changes; the 
disposal of the future surplus of the RoyAL peculiar of Wimborne 
Munster; power to increase archdeaconries to 200/. per annum ; 

compulsory exchanges of advowsons in certain cases, except when 
in the hands of laymen ; ; the subdivision of two stalls in Westmin- 
ster; power to endow the college of Lampeter with “ any part 
of the remaining property belonging to the canonries, prebends, 
dignities, and offices of the cathedrals of Wales; ;” and even to 
purchase therewith the patronage of “ any benetices with cure of 
souls, now connected with that establishment.” ‘They were, be- 
sides, receivers-general of all the confiscated property of the 
chapters, w hich in Report 2 was assigned over to a corporation 
already existing, Queen Anne’s Bounty. ‘This last might seem a 
trifling alteration ; ; but in reality it transferred the property from 
a body, consisting simply of bishops and of ald the bishops, to 
one consisting of ‘five bishops only (the episcopal commissioners), 
with eight lays men; so that thenceforth a lay board was to appor- 
tion out our bishops’ incomes: they were not to allot it among 
themselves ; ; it was to be done for them without their concurrence 
or against it. ‘There was not after this, of course, the shadow of 
any rights of ecclesiastical property; the English was no longer 
an established Church; it became, as far as the bishops were 
concerned, a voluntary Church in its bad sense,—a Church de- 
pendent for its income on the voluntas of the minister of the day. 
Such was the standing Commission in its outset. Ex pede disce 
Hereulem! Only w ith the gigantic stature which it must, if un- 
checked, one day attain, may it not resemble those giants of old 
time, who were aeeniion to God and His Church, rather than 
those who did service to mankind! 


The Third Report, however, though it enacted little further 
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in detail, was not without its quota of arbitrary and encroaching 
enactments. In Report L., as we saw, the mode in which the 
richer bishoprics shall pay the poorer, was left to themselves ; in 
the Second it was made compulsory, and a power of selling their 
estates assumed, on the very ground that, on account of the fluc- 
tuating incomes of the bishops from year to year, there was an 

obvious hardship in requiring the bishop to pay a fixed annual 
sum. Report ILI. retains the power (for power obtained is never 
relinquished, even if it cease to be wanted for the immediate 
occasion)—it retains the power of selling the bishops’ estates, 
which was assumed in some measure to prevent this hardship, 
and at the same time enacts the very scheme itself, with all its 
hardships. ‘They say* quietly— 


‘In that part of our last Report which refers to the contributions to 
be hereafter furnished by the richer sees towards the augmentation of 
the poorer, we did not point out the particular mode in which such con- 
tribution might be most conveniently made. In some cases a transfer 
of estates may, probably, be expedient; but in general we think that 
the most advisable arrangement will be, that each of the bishops of the 
richer sees should pay to the commissioners the sum which shall be fixed 
upon, as his quota of contribution to the fund out of which the yearly 
payments are to be made in augmentation of the poorer bishoprics. 
Objections may, no doubt, be urged against this plan, on the ground 
that the fluctuating amount of the episcopal incomes may sometimes 
make it inconvenient to the holders of the larger sees to pay a certain 
fixed sum ; but upon the whole we think that this mode is less open to 
objection than any other which has presented itself to us; and it pos- 


sesses the important advantage of insuring a sufficient fund for the im- 
provement of the smaller sees.” 


One would not, of course, for a moment impute any thing like 
wilful selfishness to the Episcopal Commissioners ; yet we cannot 
but think that they have provided for the poorer bishoprics at the 
cost of others, and perhaps were the rather deceived, in that they 
had to pay a certain quota themselves; yet the fluctuation of 
episcopal incomes might obviously create no difficulty to those 
who had to pay the respective sums of 2000/., 600/., and 2200/, 
(the Commissioners’ contributions), which were yet to leave them 
in one case the clear annual income of 15,000/., or, in the two 
other cases, of 10,000/., while yet it might involve very serious 
difficulty, where bishops have to pay a fixed sum which equals 


* This Report, we understand, has never been published in the nnn form, 
because ‘‘the diocesan maps referred to in the second Report, and the completion of 
which was delayed by the necessity for reconsidering some of the territorial arrange- 
ments,” were still uncompleted for the same reason, although the body of the Report 


speaks of them as finished, These extracts are reprinted from the British Magazine, 
No. 56, p. 193. 
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their whole income, as where Ely was to pay 5500/., retaining 
the same. Certainly, if episcopal incomes vary like those of 
chapters, (and it is known that a larger proportion of their pro- 
perty being let out upon the old tenure of lives, they are much 
more fluctuating), the incomes of the once wealthy sees of Ely 
and Winchester may, in single years, be far below the average of 
those bishoprics which they are called upon to assist.* Durham, 
which is to contribute more than as much as it is allowed to 


retain, yet which, out of some regard to the ancient liberality 


which that see was wont to exercise, is for a time to be kept 
above the average, would scarcely exceed it. Worcester, Bath 
and Wells, would be also decidedly below it. Episcopal ex- 
penses are seldom calculated by those fond of dilating on the 
largeness of episcopal incomes, But supposing such a year to be 
the first year in which a person shall enter upon his bishopric,+ 
bishops will not be able to fulfil the apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Owe 
no man any thing.” ‘This is no improbable case; and remark- 
ably enough it has happened, and that at the very first attempt to 
work this scheme. ‘The plan being new, and the Bishop a better 
financier than the Commissioners, and resolute in maintaining 
the rights of his see as well as his own, better terms were given 
him. People were not prepared at once to see a Bishop of Ely 
considerably in debt, in order to provide out of the revenues of 
the see for other bishoprics. But this is only the beginning. 
Let but this system work on for a few years, and people become 
accustomed to it, and forget that the diocese of Ely was once 


* Suppose the fine of any given year, (and we have data for this,) to be ths of 
the average sum, (and the variation, as above said, will be greater in bishoprics,) the 
average of Ely is put at 11,000/.; 1725/. of this is clear uniform income ; {ths of the 
remainder, or the whole, which in any given year might be received, will be about 53601., 
in all 70861. ; but of this 55001. were to be paid over to the Commissioners, leaving 
for the episcopal income 1585/. ; true, if a bishop were to live the cycle of years, and 
their returns had been right/y calculated, he would have the average income ; but how 
are his expenses to be paid during this year? Durham, whose riches are proverbial, 
has aclear uniform income, we suppose, according to the returns, of 10,3201. ; but of 
this 9,8001, is to be paid to the Commissioners, leaving to the bishop a fixed income 
of 5@01.; if the same ratio were taken, the fluctuating income of this far-famed 
bishopric might be 55671., in all 6087. ; so again, ; 

varyi 

Winchester, fixed income, £5700—3600 to the fund = 2100 $115 — £5215 

Worcester . . . £38390—9300 . . == 1090 -+- 1816 = £2906 

Bath and Wells. . . £2755—1000 . . . == 1755-4. 1568 = £3323 

The sums to be paid are fixed in an order in council, which appeared in the “ Ga- 
zette,”” July 18, 1837, inserted in the Brit. Mag. No, 69, p. 317... 

* Report I, states, that “the unavoidable expenses attending the appointment of 
bishops are so considerable, that they may be calculated at the income of one whole 

r in most of = sees, and at much oe than a year’s income in the smaller,”—p.9. 
Bishop of Ely, in the first year, in which he was to have paid 55001., ved 
only 29001, or 3000/, (Correspondence, p.37.) 
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richly endowed by pious munificence, and the hardship thus 
inflicted will be thought no more of than the heavy expenses on 
entering upon preferment,—a sort of necessary evil, 

The larger cycle, moreover, necessary for an average, where 
much of the income is derived from estates out on lives, entails fur- 
ther evil; for at the age at which persons are ordinarily raised to 
the episcopal office, it is highly improbable that they should 
sess the see during the years which complete the cycle. The 
see then (supposing always that the calculation has been just) 
will retain the average allotted to it by the act of parliament; the 
bishops will not, but by haphazard; one, it may be, a great deal 
more, another as much less. And this is the regulation of a 
Commission, instituted to provide for the “ equalizing” of the 
incomes of the bishoprics. Supposing the principle admitted, 
that the richer sees might pay over a proportion of their income 
to the poorer, still the only tolerably equitable way was, that each 
see retaining the income fixed should pay over the surplus, what- 
ever it might be. Whatever this sum was to be, was (if equitably 
obtained) an increase to the poorer bishoprics; and as long as 
their income was helped out by the unobjectionable annexation of 
cathedral preferment, the uncertainty could have had no ill effects, 
They were, pro tanto, better off than before. But as soon as the 
plan of the Commission was changed, and the 50,000/, per 
annum of settled income, which they derived from cathedrals, at 
once detached, the poorer bishoprics became almost wholly de- 
pendent on the richer, upon which they were billeted; and so a 
fixed income for them was settled upon, at the expense of plain 
injustice and inequality to the richer sees, ‘The bishoprics which 
had been endowed and were now plundered, thus changed places 
with those which had not been endowed, or had been plundered: 
for the fixed income, even if somewhat smaller, is obviously far 
better than the larger, which, varying widely, is still charged with. 
an uniform heavy stipend. ‘The Commission had recommended 
two things wholly incompatible; that the richer sees should retain 
a certain settled income, 8000/,, 7000/,, 5500/., or 50001., and 
yet out of a varying income pay a certain fixed stipend. 

There was also this additional hardship, who was to calculate 
the income? For instance, the income of Bath and Wells for 
the three years preceding 3Ist December, 1831, was returned at 
5946/.; the future net income calculated at 5500/. This was 
admitted even in Report II.,and consequently it was not reduced : 
then, in Report ILI., it was reduced to 5000/,; and this is fixed by 
the Act. But the Commissioners have the power of settling the 
fixed sum; and so to reduce to 5000/. an income calculated and 
admitted at 5500/., his majesty in council was advised to order 
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it to pay 1000/. per annum. Again, after the several reductions 
in the impost laid upon the see of Ely, the Bishop to the last 
contended* (and it seems justly), that even this lowered demand 
would not leave the income prescribed by the act, yet it was 
recommended to his majesty in council, and gazetted, and be- 
came law. | 

The Commissioners were evidently forced on to this step re-— 
luctantly. We mention it only as an instance of the cruelty and 
arbitrariness involved in rapid, ill-digested, and theoretic mea- 
sures, plans upon paper without adequate information. 

It is obvious that, in changing the dioceses, the canonical obe- 
dience of the clergy was changed too; this might certainly occa- 
sion difficulties in scrupulous minds:.“ Is my allegiance indeed 
changed, because the bishop to whom I have sworn obedience is 
worked upon to give me up, and another as unwillingly receives 
me!” The difficulty, however, was certainly not diminished by 
a provision in Report LILI. stating that it would be 


** Necessary for his majesty in council to declare that those places 
which may have been transferred from one diocese to another, shall be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese of which they 
_will then form a part, in all respects and in the same manner as if they 
had originally belonged to it; and that the jurisdiction of the bishops, 


from whose dioceses they may respectively have been severed, shall from 
thenceforth wholly cease.” 


But this provision completed the Erastian character of the Epis- 
copal Commission. Henceforth, the state is to determine to 
whom the canonical obedience of the clergy is due. ‘The Epis- 
copate is the creature of the state, to be modelled, re-modelled, 
or broken in pieces, as it wills. 

The Fourtn Report, the supplement of the second, recom- 
mends little new as to the English Chapters, or, rather, retards 
the date of their reduction to the new dimensions, but it brings 
forward, for the first time, the Welsh Chapters. These are 
among the oldest institutions of the country; the cathedral of 
Bangor the very oldest. In the Second Report it was said, 
page 9— 

“ The Cathedral and Collegiate Churches of the dioceses in the prin- 
cipality of Wales are, in some respects, so peculiarly circumstanced, as 
to require that they should be treated in a somewhat different manner 
from the other Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, although without 
departing from the main principles laid down in this Report.” 


The fourth Report is curious then, in this respect, as showing 
what the Commissioners look upon, as the “ main principles of 


* Correspondence, pp. 35, sqq- 
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the Report ;” evidently this, to reduce the cathedrals as low as can 
be done, and to confiscate the remainder of their property, and 
not to attend to any thing peculiar in their respective cases. The 
consideration of these Chapters had been delayed on account of 
their peculiar circumstances ; yet, when considered, they are all 
subjected to the same rigid law, all brought to the scale of a 
dean and ¢wo canons each; to serve, we suppose, as Carlisle did 
on the present occasion, as a model for future Commissioners, in 
the further reduction of English chapters. At least, we cannot 
discover any other ground why, if four canons are necessary for 


England, the Welsh chapters should be reduced to two, and the 


rest of their property confiscated; nor what ground can be 
alleged why, if these plans succeed, Carlisle may not be brought 
down to the reduced St. Asaph, as well as Canterbury to Car- 
lisle. We must, then, think that this precedent is the recom- 
mendation, 

In other respects, the fourth Report is principally, though 
painfully interesting, for the picture it gives of the unsettledness 
of the Commissioners’ plans, and the utter absence of data, 
amid which they rush on to these tremendous changes. The 
absence of inquiry is admitted in the very opening sentence, 
They say— 

‘‘ Under that head of our second Report which relates to Cathedral 
and Collegiate Churches, so many points are comprised, affecting a 
variety of interests, rights, and customs, that it is scarcely possible to 
lay down any general scheme, which may not be open to some objec- 


tions, and into which it may not be necessary, upon further inquiry and 
consideration, to introduce some alterations.” 


The “ multitude of points comprised, affecting a variety of 
interests, rights, and customs,” would apparently have been a 
sound reason for not embracing all in one sweeping change ; it is 
the very argument used by the chapters, why (if any change in 
the present system was contemplated) all should not be “ dealt 
with” in one and the same way; why inquiry should precede 
legislation, not legislation inquiry. So also it might, perhaps, 
have appeared to the Commissioners, bad they not committed 
themselves in the first instance, to the wholesale innovations of 
the second Report; now it appears only as a witness against 
themselves, as an answer to detailed objections, and as a reason 
for putting off the evil to a distant day, by making it over to the 
‘permanent Commission.” 

Another change would give incidentally a reprieve to the chap- 
ters, while it discovers the hastiness of Report II. After the 
plan for the extinction of the vacant stalls was promulgated, some 
one must have suggested that, at this rate, not one of the present 
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generation, not already possessed of these dignities, could look 
for them, and the ministers of the Crown would lose this species 
of patronage. Accordingly, a slower scale of reduction was pro- 
posed, which should be “ more equitable, as regards both the 
patrons of cathedral dignities, and the clergy who may reason- 
ably look to that kind of* preferment :”—for ever the patrons, the 
rights of patrons, the interests of patrons, those who may “ rea- 
adie look to” this patronage, as if patrons and patronage, and 
selfish 1 interests were the only objects of attention in a Christian 
Church, while the cathedrals themselves are allowed to decay ! 
However, the respite was welcome, come whence it may ; only it 
is strange that a thing so obvious should not have occurred 
before; as, amid all this sadness, it is an amusing instance of 
haste, that this Report makes an express provision for the mode 
in which the chapter of Christ Church in Oxford should be re- 
duced ; whereby, out of eight canonries, four are to be sup- 
pressed, in order to leave six (Prop, 4.) 

All, however, was not retrograde in this Report, even as to the 
English chapters. On the contrary, there are indications of the 
gradual creeping on of the destructive system. Report I. recom- 
mended the annexation of an important parish to a stall at West- 
minster, and the subdivision of that stall, but no confiscation ; on 
the contrary, it pointed out the advantage of these stalls being held 
with bishoprics, thereby enabling them “ to part with some, or all, 
of their impropriations.” Report Il. recommended the confisca- 
tion of eight out of the twelve stalls at Westminster, and the sub- 
division of one more for a like object with the first; and the similar 
employment of “ some of the better endowed canonries, which 
will remain in four or five of the Cathedrals.” Report LV. takes 
away the limitation, and recommends “ that power i given to 
unite such of the better-endowed canonries in the respective chap- 
ters, as may be deemed properly available for the purpose, with 
the parochial charge of populous districts within the dioceses” 
(Prop. 35.) This might have been foreseen; but any one had 
been thought a “ prophet of ill,” who had said that it would 
have come so rapidly; by this act the chapters are virtually an- 
nihilated ; power is claimed to seize on the remaining fragments 
of the Cathedrals, for the one end of providing a parochial mi- 
nistry; the better-endowed stalls are to be subdivided, and charged 
with payments ; so that a canon should be “ a person with the 
care of an over-peopled district, and a reduced: income, insuffi- 
cient to provide assistant curates, and the charge of maintaining 


* Lord J. Russell goes further, “‘ There will be a certain number—but at the same 
time, a very small number—of canonries left, in which the only service to be performed 
will be the cathedral service, quite unconnected with other duties” [of annexed 
parishes or an archdeaconry.]—July 8, 1836, Mirr. of Parl, 2281. 
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two houses.” Henceforth there would be two classes only in the 
Church, the bishop and the parochial minister. Nisin 


Consistent with this is another change from Report II. In 
Report [I. it was proposed that 


“No appointment should be made to any of the stalls of the old 
foundation, which are not residentiary, with the exception of some, the 
income of which is little more than nominal, and which perhaps it may 
be deemed expedient to retain, as marks of distinction to te: bestewsell 
on deserving clergymen,” | 
- This exception, we understand, would have saved a large mae 
jority of these pieces of preferment, (whose value, in this par+ 
ticular way of expressing the regard of a bishop for a deserving 
clergyman, is very great,) most, probably, except some of those, 
for the sake of which this regulation was probably made, those of 
St. Paul’s. All those, e. g., of Exeter would have been pre- 
served.* But Report [V., without alleging any new ground, to 
simplify matters, one must suppose, and save inquiry, abolishes 
all these offices, whose utility Report Il. had recognized, It 
occurs simply among the Propositions (Prop. 29), 

“‘ That no new appointments be made to any of the prebends, digni- 
ties, or offices, not being residentiary, except as herein specified ; nor to 
the Deanery of Wolverhampton.” 

The finances of the Commission are, we understand, at a low 
ebb; and this might be inferred from another recommendation 
of Report IV., “that measures be taken by the said Commissioners 
for the disposal of the residence houses of the (confiscated) pre- 
bends” (Prop. 34). It would otherwise hardly have been pro- 
posed that houses within the precincts of a close, or the walls of 
a college, should have been sold, to become in time, as they 
passed from hand to hand, taverns or gaming-houses. - 

One more change in this Report seems necessary to complete 
the picture; that of the destination of the sum to be obtamed 
from these confiscations. The Second Report had named two 
classes ; Ist, what are commonly called small livings, i. e. livings 
small in income, but often in population also, yet, on the whole, 
livings with inadequate incomes; 2dly, livings, often well-en- 
dowed, but where, through the dense increase of population, the 
single church stands but as a witness that we acknowledge a God, 
whom we do not worship; in a word, the overgrown masses of 
our large towns, where one clergyman has the care of some tens 
of thousands. Of these, Report II., (as the most compendious 
method) took account of the former only; it proposed a plan, 
(with a proviso that it was not to be looked upon as the settled 


* Second Exeter Memorial, Chapter Memorials, p. 88, They have a fixed income, 
20/, per annum. 
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plan,) whereby “all livings of a population from 300 to 500 should 
be raised to 150l.; from 500 to 2000 to 200/.; from 2000 to 
5000 to 300/.; from 5000 and upwards to 400/. per annum ; this 
plan was carried out in detail as to the different dioceses ;” it was 
shown how much should accrue to each class as a whole and in 
each diocese. It was, indeed, implied that the whole sum to be 
obtained from the cathedrals would not suffice for this; since all 
they hoped to obtain ultimately from the abolition of the 452 
offices, and the abstraction of the estates of the remainder, was 


125,357/. per annum,” and this plan alone would require 276,641. ; 
and so it was suggested, that— 


“‘ Benefices in public patronage, were, in the first instance, the pre- 
ferable objects of assistance from the funds, which we propose to make 
available to the purposes of augmentation.” 


These would require, on this plan, only 145,1952. per annum ; 
still, somewhat more than what they thought might be abstracted 
from the cathedrals and the sinecure rectories. ‘Thus, then, ex- 
pectations were raised ; though the plan was stated not to be fixed 
upon, nay, that the Commissioners had not fixed upon even “ the 
general principles of distribution,” still all this detail showed that 
it was a plan entertained; it was ready calculated how much 
each class of livings in each diocese was to have, and each 
clergyman in either of these classes was taught to calculate how 
much he might obtain of his neighbour's goods, ‘The Fourth Re- 
port sweeps all this away; it rightly gives a preference to the 
wants and circumstances of the places in which the revenues ac- 
crue ;—an alteration intended to meet some objections made by 
the chapters, of the injustice of the measure to the places whose 
impropriations they held, but which (as we shall show) the chap- 
ters themselves could have executed much better,—and then pro- 
poses that the rest should be applied to “ making additional pro- 
vision for cure of souls, in parishes where such assistance is most 
required ;” accordingly to the second class only. The former 
plan was indeed altogether a wasteful one ; it frittered away, for 
the most part, the sums so dearly obtained, verifying the old 
saying, “ ill-got, ill-spent ;” but a change so total, in a plan put 
out a few months before, betrays the precipitancy with which the 
plans of the Commissioners had been conducted. 


Such was the close of the genuine acts of the second commis- 
sion. Shortly after the appearance of this Fourth Report, which 


* The estimate of Report II. has been taken. A few months later, Lord J. Russell, a 
Commissioner, calculated it at 120,494/, (July 8, 1836, Mirror of Parl. 2281). There 
is much reason to believe even this exaggerated. ‘‘ That any such sum will be avail- 
able for purposes of augmentation, the experience of Boards and Commissions forbids 


us to expect.”—Archdeacon Thorp’s Charge, p. 16. ‘Tle sinecure rectories, valued 
at 8894/, per annum, are here omitted. 
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had not yet reached many of the chapters, the delegates of chap- 
ters, assembled in London to remonstrate collectively against the 
second, which had reached them recently, were informed in au- 
swer to their suggestions, that the Commissioners regarded them- 
selves as ‘‘ functi officio ;* they could not entertain their complaints; 
they had no power; their work was done. 

Before proceeding further, then, it is well to sum up what this 
Commission had done ; what it had left unfinished. With regard 
to bishoprics, it had had two points in view, to equalize their 
size and, within certain limits, their incomes: for the size, they 
had proposed a large scheme, whose details they have not yet 
filled up, whereby they prospectively abolished three bishoprics, 
erected two, and changed the boundaries of all but three.+ They 
did this in a general way; but so little has it been liked by the 
whole of their brethren, that they have been obliged, in almost 
every instance, to wait for the death of the existing bishops, in 
order to effect their scheme. “ They have forced a re-modelled 
episcopacy, against the concurrence of their brethren, upon the 
whole Church. Had the present bishops approved of the scheme, 
it might, thus far, have been effected at once; but the whole is 
made over to a permanent Commission, to dismember the dio- 
ceses, as they became deprived of their bishops, because the pre- 
sent bishops do not come into the scheme, but it has been forced 
upon them by the civil power. In consequence, it has not been 
done once for all; the powers granted to the new Commission 
are sufficient to enable them, provided they retain the number of 
the English dioceses, to remodel the dioceses further, as they 
will, ‘Thus it has unsettled the territorial jurisdiction of the 
bishops, and has not resettled it. 

With regard to the revenues of the bishoprics, their independ- 
ence is gone. The new Commission has received and claimed 
the power of selling estates of individual bishops, as it pleases; of 


exacting an annual payment, which shall not leave to the bishop 


thus compelled to pay, the annual sum which they covenanted 
that he should retain. The property of the bishops, as well as 
the extent of their dioceses, is in the hands of the Commissioners, 
no longer in themselves, The precedent has been set, that par- 
liament shall decide the extent of the bishop’s incomes; what 
this will mean hereafter, any one may know; the radical party 
has already habituated itself to speak of “ paying bishops,” 
“ granting to bishops, "{ to except against the “ largeness of the 

* At least, so it was stated to the delegates by a noble carl, uncontradicted, in the 
presence of his colleagues. This is mentioned also by Dr. Spry, p. 8. 

t Bath and Wells, Chichester, Exeter. 

t ‘‘ The public, [ repeat, will not be satisfied with such an arrangement as that 


which gives 15,0001. a-year to one bishop, 80001. to another, 70001, tu another, 50001, 
to another, and so on. Why this is the way to keep the whole bench in a constant 
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sums which they vote to bishops ;” because the property which 
the state never gave, has been submitted to the revision of the 
state, without any previous consultation of the Church. 


The bribe held out by Lord J. Russell to the refractory ad- 
herents of his party, was this :*— 


“ It does involve a very great measure of reform in the Church ; and 
it does, above all, assert an important principle, so strongly deprecated 
by the honourable baronet, the member for Oxford, namely, that par- 


lament has a right to deal with its revenues, and to superintend their dis- 
tribution.” 

True, that some who wished for more, were not satisfied, be- 
cause this was not expressed in the bill, and said that they had 


not gained even thus much; yet when the time shall come, every 
one knows that these expressions will be forgotten, and the pre- 


state of pecuniary independence [sic], which cannot but be injurious to the character 
of the hierarchy and clergy generally, in the estimation of the country !”— Mr. Hume’s 
Speech, July 14, 1836, Mirror of Parl. p. 2380. ‘“‘ For a bishop, I think, 45001. 
a-year ought to be sufficient ; the extra 500/. a-year would form a surplus, from which ° 
spiritual aid might be provided for 136,000 of his majesty’s subjects.”--Mr. R. Wason, 
ib, 2284. ‘‘ Before we consent to assign the sum of 15,0001, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 10,000/, to the Bishop of London, and 8000I. to another prelate, we 
ought to assure ourselves, that we have money enough left to make the provision ne- 
cessary for the inferior clergy.”—Mr. F. Buston, ib. 2287. ‘‘ The sum of 45941. is to 
be given to a dean in one pluce.”—IJd, ib, 2288, “It is beginning at the wrong end to 
make a provision for the bishops before any other consideration,’”—Jb. In like way 
Mr. Poulter, p. 2289. Mr. C, Buller speaks of “ erecting two new bishoprics,” and 
apparently thinks it monstrous, “ in the 36th year of the 19th century of the Christian 
era.” “ You are going to make two bishops with this surplus property. It may be 
necessary and important to make two bishops ; but I say it is a million times more ne- 
cessary und more important to give powerful assistance without loss of time, to the 
spiritual wants of ty working classes of the diocese,’—Mr. Lambton, ib. 2349. 
** With all this staring them in the face, they give to the dean of Durham ten times 
more than the dean of Chester, and they also leave three or four large livings above 
3 or 40001. a-year untouched.””— Ib. [There is in the diocese of Durham only one 
living above 40001, a-year, and two others only above 20001,, Bishops’ Wearmouth, 
2899/., and Houghton, 21571; but this only illustrates how vaguely people speak, 
and does not affect the principle.] “ Some mode must be adopted of relieving the 
Dissenters from the payment of churchrates, before I, for one, can consent to vote for 
a bill, which confers a salary of 15,0001. a-year upon the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
salaries amounting in some instances to 7000/1. upon the bishops. Nothing can tend so 
much to aggravate the feelings of the Dissenters, as to see an overpaid hierarchy out of 
the rates[!]} to which they unwillingly contribute.”—Mr. Lennard, ib. 2378. ‘I only 
wish them [the government] to follow up this principle [the appropriation of cathedral 
property] and to see whether it be consistent to grant large incomes to the bishops and 
archbishops, without regard to the possible creation of a surplus for the creation of new 
preferments.”—Mr. Poulter, ib. 2378. ‘‘ The bill will leave 150,0001. of the public 
money (for such [ will call it) to be appropriated to the bishops.”—Mr. Hume, ib. 
2462. “ The legislature refused to give 50,000/, for the general education uf the poor 
in Ireland without any religious distinction, but they will not refuse 4o give 150,0001. 
a-year to twenty-eight [twenty-six] bishops in England.”—Mr. Baines, ib. 2543. 

As if there were something infectious in the tone of that assembly, even Sir R. Peel 
speaks ‘* of the emoluments to be attached to the office of bishops’ (ib. 2380), while 
Lord Melbourne, it is right to state, in the House of Lords, placed the question on its 
right footing 2608). 

* Marr, of Parl, 1836, p. 2463. 
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cedent urged. The changes contemplated, even when they in- 
cluded some as yet averted, were avowedly accepted, and in one 
case, by one of no low station,* as an instalment. 

The precedent also set in this case, with regard to the bishops’ 
estates, applies apparently to the utmost extent @ fortiori to the 
inferior clergy. t these look to themselves in time. The 
ramount authority of the state, as involved by this act of the 
Commission, has already been asserted in high quarters, by a 
Commissioner and a Bishopt highly respected. 


- “Tt has been said that the Commissioners, by their recommendations, 
have sanctioned the principle, that the state can at will re-distribute the 
revenues of the clergy. I answer that this principle was assumed in the 
very terms of the Commission. They could not stir one towards 
the fulfilment of the purposes for which they were appointed, without 
recommending a change in the distribution of some portion or other of 
the ecclesiastical property.” 

Had this been so, the blame would be‘removed not to “ those 
who advised the formation of the Commission” (for these were 
laymen), but from the specific recommendations of the bishops, to 
their consenting to act upon the commission at all, ‘They alone 
are responsible for the Coinmission, for without them it could not 
have had effect. The Commission, however, left the bishops 
free to settle their incomes among themselves ;{ it did not require 
five to proceed independently of the rest. ‘These five made that 
a measure of state, which, had they acted in concert with their 
brethren, would have been a measure of the Church; they, for 
the first time, in the English branch of the Church Catholic, 
sanctioned the principle that “ the state can, AT WILL, re-distri- 
bute the revenues of the clergy.” 

The state was not referred to, as in former times, to give the 
force of law to the decisions of the Church; it was referred to as 
the tribunal, and it will treasure up the precedent. Unless a 
firmer tone be somewhere taken, what now seem to some the 
ludicrous claims of revolutionists, will soon become the received 
maxims of politicians. We have seen already how maxims creep 
gradually upwards, from the extreme to the middle, and from the 
middle spread through the whole political frame. 


* Lord Howick, ib. 2543 ; Dr. Lushington, 2544; Mr. Grote, ib, 2542; and Mr, 
Villiers, ib, 2545. 

t Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge. | | 

¢ ‘* To effect this object (equalizing, in some degree, the ee incomes), if all 
the bishops had been, as I think they ought to have been, called into consultation for 
the common good, some plan of internal arrangement might surely have beeu devised; 
by which the necessities of the poorer might have been supplied out of the abundance 
of the richer sees, without resorting to parliamentary interference of so extended 4 
nature.”——Mr, Benson’s Letter to Bishop fl Lineoln, p. 114 
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A portion of the House of Commons has already shown its 
inclination to carry out these principles; and the Commissioners 
have abandoned, or rather undermined, the strong ground of pro- 
perty,and taken up with the weak and indefensible post of patron- 
age ; they can no longer consistently maintain that a parish is to 
remain endowed, because former piety endowed it, but simply, 
because the nomination has been entrusted to a given individual, 
and he has been hitherto permitted to make that nomination mar- 
ketable. Even this would only apply to that proportion of livings 
which is in private patronage, (for the independence of episcopal 
and chapter and corporate property, and crown patronage, they 
have given up,) and for these, what stand could be made on such 
a questionable and often-abused power, as that of selling the 
nomination to cure of souls?) This was a valuable and impor- 
tant frust, but ought never to have been made marketable pro- 
perty ; and great evils, and much impediment to good, have 
resulted from it. What stand then, we ask again, can be made 
upon this, after the sacredness of endowments in behalf of par- 
ticular places or ends, to which donors consecrated their property, 
has been abandoned? What can be said to such as urge* 


** Why are not some of the larger livings—livings enormously dispro- 
portionate to the services required—to be reduced to the limits of a fair 
and moderate income? for it is not one of the least singular of the 
omissions in these Reports—that not a syllable is said of Stanhope, or 
Bishop's Wearmouth, or of the numerous other preferments, which, - 
instead of being a support, are the bane and ruin of the Church.” 


We should answer at once, because the endowments have been 
given to these places and not to others; we should hold that such 
endowments are responsible, to the fullest extent, for providing 
for the spiritual wants of their whole districts, and that this might 
be enforced far more than at present, but that it were wrong and 
robbery to abstract any of the endowments for other places. But 
what answer could be given on the principles of this commision ? 
We are sure, none! The abstraction of the property of the 
cathedrals is a precedent for the spoliation of every endowment 
in the kingdom. If the ground of patronage be allowed to weigh, 
it will only be because the patrons are the legislators; it will 
abide a struggle, no more than the rights of the patrons of 
parliamentary boroughs ; which also were marketable property. 


* Mr. F. Buxton (Mirr. of Parl. 1836, p. 2287, 8). Bishop’s Wearmouth is a sin- 
gular instance to give, because, though its annual value is 2,8991., its population was 
in 1831, 16,590; 516. per anuum is already paid to curates ; such a parish should 
have sixteen clergymen at least; and then how large would be even on their estimate 
the disposable surplus? Would an endowment, which provided a pastor for each 
1000 of the flock, be indeed a bane to the Church? The redistribution of livings was 


spoken on also by Mr. Lambton, Ib, 2340, Mr, Robinson, 2379, Mr. Lennard, 2462, 
Mr. Hume, 2540, 
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There can be no tenable medium between the assertion of the 
sacredness of endowments for the purposes to which they were 
given, and of the inherent right of those bodies or individuals to 
whom they have been entrusted, (except in unforeseen cases which 
are plainly understood to be exceptions,) and that of the absolute 
controul of the present generation over the whole. 


* T could understand,” says Mr. Buxton*, “ how a defence of this state 
of things might be set up upon the ground taken by the honourable 
member for Oxford University, (Sir R. Inglis, who had maintained the 
principles here advocated,) but I cannot understand, I confess, how those 
who do believe that the legislature has a right to deal with Church pro- 
perty, for the purpose of making it effectually conduce to the religious 
instruction of the people, can consent to leave the matter, as it will be 
left by this bill, with all those great evils totally neglected.” 


And yet throughout the debates on this subject, except Sir R. 
Inglis and Mr. A. Trevor, even those who were disposed for the 
time to think some ecclesiastical property sacred, could devise 
no other ground than that of private patronage. ‘The principles 
of these recommendations, carried as they have been, are sufficient 
to unsettle the whole arrangement of endowments in the kingdom, 
and to throw the whole into the power of parliament. 

We may sum up this argument with Mr, Benson’st} strong but 
unhappily too just expostulation with a Commissioner, 


** T feel, my lord, that this detail of the provisions of the act is tedious, 
but I fear that it is fatally instructive. For what possible interference 
with ecclesiastical persons and property can the parliament hereafter 
propose, for which they may not find a precedent in the conduct of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners themselves? Is it thought fit to reduce two 
dioceses into one? The Commissioners have sanctioned not only the 

wer but the right of the legislature to effect it, and they have said 
nothing which should make it necessary at the same time to create a new 
one. Is it deemed expedient to revise, alter, and reduce the scale 
of payment to the said bishops? Parliament may do it for its own pur- 

es, for the Commissioners have required them to do it for theirs, 
Do they wish to remove a bishop from his habitation or transfer some 
of his real estates? What should binder them from performing at 
their own will, what for the will of the Commissioners they have al- 
ready agreed to? And what should hinder them from continually 
requiring all sorts of returns of property, its value, its title-deeds, its 
securities? ‘The Church Commissioners have taught the principle, by 
giving to parliament the occasion of intermeddling with ecclesiastical 
roperty in the most extensive degree, and searching into it in the most 
inquisitorial manuer. ‘They have by their example instructed the legis- 
lature to change, buy, sell, tax, and borrow money upon, the possessions 


* Mirr. of Parl. 2463. + Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, pp, 7, 8 
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of the Church, and to set up a board, and a secretary, and clerks and 
officers for the purpose, and pay them, as it would seem probable, out 
of the very possessions which are to be so deranged. That is, the 
Commissioners have led the way for the love of patronage to exercise 
itself, and shown how the newly-created situations may be paid without 
appealing to a public, which is wisely not willing of itself to pay for 
such things. 

“ They have, in fact, destroyed one of the best securities for the per- 
manency of ecclesiastical property, the undisturbed antiquity of its 
title, and the long prescription it has enjoyed. They have placed it, at 
least the episcopal possessions, upon a purely parliamentary foundation. 
Henceforth every bishop must plead his right to what he retains or 
receives as the revenues of his office, not upon what his predecessors for 
time immemorial had by ancient custom held as their sacred portions, 
but upon a statute of yesterday. The statute of William IV. cap. 77, 
is now the basis of their possessions, a basis which the hands that placed 
in the past year, may in the very next disturb or remove.” 


It is worth while to hear, on these changes, the concurring 
sentiments of two very opposite persons, the one in fruitless 
warning, before the bill confirming these changes was passed, the 
other in insulting triumph after it had passed. 


The first were the simple words of the late straight-forward 
and amiable Bishop of Hereford,* verifying the remark how far- 
sighted single-hearted simple-mindedness often is. 


‘1 believe that the effect of the bill will be, to render the clergy mere 
stipendiaries of the state. Although such a proposition is not positively 
advanced in the bill, I believe it must follow as a necessary consequence : 
for the man who is not at liberty to hold and administer his property 
himself, but is amenable to a tribunal, which has the power to examine 
into the amount of his property, and say to him, “ Beyond this you 
must not go; deliver the rest to me :” such a man I cannot conceive to 
be in any other state than that of a dependent person. I would ask, is 
that the intention of the Church Commissioners? But I will refrain 
from going further: seeing the opinion is held by a large majority, or 
rather nearly the entire of your lordships’ House.—I shall only observe, 
that I feel this bill to be a blow struck at the Church, from the effect of 
which, if carried, I fear it will never recover.” 


The taunt came, not from a radical, but from a minister of the 
crown, whose spoliation in the matter of church-rates was being 
resisted. He contended, (and truly enough, in as far as it was 


not a question of sacrilege,) that he was but acting on the pre- 
cedent set him.t 


“‘ They who oppose the present proposition stand upon the principle 
Mr. Burke declared for, ‘ that Church property ought to be as secure in 
its enjoyment by those who hold it, as any private property 1s in private 


* Debate on second reading, Mirr. of Parl. p. 2610. 
t+ Debate on Church Rates, May 23. 
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hands.’ In the general proposition I fully agree. But this is not the 
case at present: this is not the character they now have. This cha- 
racter with its disadvantages, has of late been essentially changed by 
acts of parliament, passed last year, and by various orders in council 
following each other, I had almost said, day after day, and one of 
which, I believe, has issued this very day. It is only this very day, I 
think, by an order in council, you make this proposition to a bishop, 
‘ If your income is more than parliament has declared it ought to be, 
you shall pay a certain sum to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; if 
your revenue be less, we, or rather the Commissioners, are to pay you a 
certain sum, equivalent to the difference between the amount so fixed 
and the lacad receipt.’ So that the fixed sum or income, whether it 
be 4000/., 5000/., 6000/., or 8000/., will be what parliament or the 
Church Commissioners shall have determined on as the proper sum to 
be paid. This arrangement having once been made, the whole argu- 
ment as to the independent character of the bishops, of which we have 


heard so much, and as to their being proprietors of the land, is at an 
end.” 


But neither is this arrangement final; the Commissioners in 
that they exceeded the bounds of their Commission, and recom- 
mended that no canoury or deanery should be held with a bishopric, 
rendered any final arrangement impossible. They reduced the 
sum total of virtual episcopal income far below what it had been 
wont to be; and what it was, they had over-estimated. ‘The 
smaller bishoprics had mostly been supported by the cathedral 
preferment held by the bishops ; this they struck off, imagining 
that by a re-distribution, they might attain an adequate income, 
But in the very first case, in which they attempted to apply their 
scale of reduction, they failed. After reducing their claim from 
55001, per annum (Report II.) to 5000/. (Report IIL.), they were 
brought down to 4000/. and an estate, (then worth 4000/., and 
ultimately 6000/.); then to 2500/., leaving the estate to the see ; 
and finally waiving the first year’s payment; and this last sum 
did not leave for the expenses of the bishop, for the first year of — 
his episcopacy, more than 3000/,* ‘The result is, that in com- 
mercial language, the Commission is already bankrupt; it was 
obliged to deduct a per-centage from the allowances to which it 


* See “‘ Correspondence between the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Bishop 
of Ely.” The peremptory tone, however, taken throughout, and especially at the 
close, on the part of the Commissioners, makes what the Bishop of Exeter mentioned 
as “* possible,” seem to us any thing but improbable, if but time be allowed, and the 
Cowmission passes gradually into other hands, “ that the Commissioners might re- 
commend some scheme, which would destroy the independent character of the clergy, 
and make them stipendiaries of the state; and that measures might be proposed, which 
would enable the Commissioners absolutely to grasp the whole of the Church lands and 
estates. 1 consider that to be possible, but 1 do not think it is gravely intended 


b 
the present Commissioners that such schemes should be proposed.”—Mirr, of Parl. 
2610. 
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was pledged ; and in one case, in which the increased travelling 
expenses were allowed to a bishop, who had yielded to their 
urgency, and allowed the size of his see to be doubled (we are 
speaking, of course, only of notorious facts), this per-centage 
was deducted not only on the allowance made, but on the whole 
income of the see. Credit thus failing, must needs be propped 
up in some fresh way: in other words, neither in this respect are 
the recommendations of the Commission final. Other innova- 
tions must be resorted to, if the present is to be carried through. 

The precedent of a gradual enlargement of the bounds within 
which the Commission 1s to act, has been already set in the cases 
of York and Bath and Wells, and is the more formidable from 
its very gradualness., It is true, that a certain portion of ground 
only has been secured by the act of parliament; only the sees 
named therein are for the present liable to have their incomes re- 
adjusted by the Permanent Commission ; but since our bishops 
now hold their property only by permission of parliament, what 
is to hinder, as revenues diminish, the same process being ap- 
plied to Lichfield and Coventry, now estimated at 4350/., Lin- 
coln 4200/., Norwich 4700/., Salisbury 5000/., so as to bring 
them down to the proposed minimum of 4000/.? It were a 
tolerable evil, though a very mournful one, to see an act of vio- 
lence perpetrated once for all; if our house is robbed once for 
all, we know the extent of the loss; but to live in a constant 
state of insecurity, or rather to know that our foundations of all 
sorts are in a constant state of insecurity, that not only an act has 
been committed, but a principle sanctioned, whose application 
has been gradually extended, and which may creep on, like the 
leprosy on the walls, around all our hallowed foundations, this 
opens a prospect indeed miserable ! 


The measures as to the chapters may be summed up more 
briefly; by way of destruction well nigh every thing was done; 
by way of setting up, nothing; the whole disposition of the 
calculated 130,000/. per annum, was left to the Standing Com- 
mission, i. e. to the minister of the day, to parcel out as he thinks 


fit; no one limitation made, except that 


“ The property and revenues rendered available by these alterations, 
should, after due a consideration of the wants and circumstances of 
the places in which they accrue, be — to the purpose of making 
additional provision for the cure of souls in parishes where such assist- 


ance is most required, in such manner as shall be most conducive to the 
efficiency of the Established Church.” 


What security this would be, when it is held that a (professed) 
member of the Established Church cannot mean any harm to it; 
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that consequently Romanists, though they have sworn to do no- 
thing to subvert the Established Church, may join in measures 
which they see to be destructive to it, if but a professed member 
of the Church proposes them; when, for the civil power to 
abolish ten bishoprics at a stroke, is for the interests of the Es- 
tablished Church; to abolish church-rates is for the interests of 
the Church; to admit persons of any or no religion to our fellow- 
ships in the Universities, is for the interests of the Church; what 
security this clause will be, it needs no diviner to tell. It would 
be difficult to say what evil might, in certain quarters, not be 
thought for the interests of the Church; but we know that an 
involuntary poverty, and the loss of her endowments, is held, as a 
fundamental principle, to be for her interests, 

It is difficult also to say, amid the present lax notions about the 
Church, who (except perhaps the Romanists) might not or would 
not regard themselves members, of the Church for an end. A 
member of the House of Commons said plainly, 

*], though a member of another religious community, consider my- 


self of the Church of England. Now, if I were appointed, I should like 
to know whether my appointment would be valid,”’+ 


Neither need we say how injurious it would be to the inde- 
pendence of the Clergy that 130,000/. of their annual income 
should be at the disposal of the minister of the day. It were a 
worse than voluntary system, it were to make them stipendiaries 
of a politician. It is bad enough to hear Church patronage 
spoken of as “oil to grease the wheels of government ;” but 
under that system, the bribe is offered, happily, not to the clergy- 
man, but to his patron; and that system cannot last long; the 
plan of the Commissioners would make the clergy dependents 
upon parliament. In proportion as the independence of the 
clergy has been a blessing to the state as well as to the Church, 
would this change be miserable. 

ual power is left to the Commission as to the remaining 
stalls; all the canonries which they think fit for the purpose, are 
to be placed at their disposal, to divide, subdivide, and annex to 
populous places. In a word, then, full power is given them to 
do what they will with the revenues of the dissolved prebends, 
and with the prebends which remain; but nothing is done except 
to dissolve the one, and give power over the other, The power 
given is the more fearful, because so unbounded. 


In the feeling words of the late lamented Bishop of Hereford,t 
“ My feelings are entirely consonant with those of the illustrious duke 


* Mr. Benson makes the same remark.—Letter, p. 9, 10. 
t Mirr. of Parl. 1836, p. 2293. 


¢ On the motion that the bill do pass.—Mirr, of Parl, p, 2741. 
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(Cumberland)—as respects the bill, now that it has received all the 
alterations proposed, I still view it with the same misgivings, and the same 
fears, that it may work ill to the Church.—Those (clergy) with whom I 
have had the means of communicating personally or by letter, or whose 
opinions I have ascertained from others, entertain but one common sen- 
timent, and that is a feeling of distrust and dismay. They see that 
arrangements are made, under which the property of the Church is to be 
disturbed, but how it is to be re-settled, they have yet to learn. There is 
no legislation in this bill for its future settlement ; there is to be a com- 
mittee for the regulation of the property of the Church, and they are to 
be bound down to certain points, it is true, but these points are various ; 
and the powers given to the Commissioners are, I conceive, very great 
and most extraordinary. However, it is not for me to detain the House 
—but I must relieve my conscience by saying, that I regard the mea- 
sure with great fear and alarm, and that I have no participation in it.” 


The character of the Commission is still further illustrated, by 
following it from its recommendatory to its legislative period ; 
and that chiefly in two points: 1. The rigour with which all its 
recommendations were enforced, and no amendment permitted. 
2. The manner in which the powers given to the new incorporated 
Parliamentary Commission were obtained and modified. 

1. One should certainly gladly dispense with any interference in 
the House of Commons on any details of a Church bill, and the side 
which different parties took in this case, gave an apt illustration how 
fit they were, impartially to legislate for the Church. Some high- 
minded Churchmen voted against the bill upon principle; and with 
these were ranged the Radicals and Dissenters, because they wished 
to put in a claim for some of the spoils (an early indication of the 
wisdom of these changes of property): it was supported by the 
ministers who brought it in, by the Conservatives, because they 
wished to claim the credit of being Church-Reformers, and b 
the Papists, because they feared that their patrons would be forced 
to resign. And thus, though time was demanded by Churchmen 
on behalf of the Church, as well as by the representatives of the 
Dissenters, it was hurried through the House of Commons in 
seventeen days. In the House of Lords, in which, on account 
of the presence of the bishops, the clergy are in these days thought 
to be represented, more deliberation might have been expected. 
But it passed the bill on the tenth day after it was brought in, 
the eleventh after it left the Commons; four weeks were thought 
sufficient to pass a bill full of important principles, affecting both 
the property and the constitution of the Church. It is plain, 
then, that those who carried it through, did not look upon them- 
selves as legislators, but only as confirming the acts of the Com- 
mission, ‘All examination into details was rejected, as a prin- 
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ciple, in the lower House, by Sir Robert Peel,* as well as by 
Lord John Russell; in the upper House by the Duke of Wel- 
lington.t They were taunted by the ultra section,t that the 
“‘ object of the bill appeared to be to throw the burden of legis- 
lation off their own shoulders,” This had been right, had the bill 
emanated from the Church; coming, as it did, from a few bishops, 
joined on to a decided majority of laymen, it was most unconsti- 
tutional ; it made the Commission the legislative for the Church. 
Nay, since it was stated on high authority, that in its later stage 
the Commission disagreed within itself, a section of the Com- 
mission, seven against, six,§ was its legislative, Two powerful 
parties had, however, taken it up; the Conservatives had com- 
menced ; the Whigs had built up; neither would lose the credit 
which they supposed to attach to it, and so even when the flagrant 
injustice committed on the Isle of Mann was excepted against, 
but seven persons, five bishops, (the rest of those not on the Com- 
mission having, at this late period of the session, returned to 
their dioceses,) and two laymen, were found to oppose it. ‘The 
rights of the Isle of Mann were resisted on no other ground than 
that the Commission was to be taken as a whole. It was thus 
admitted, that the legislative of the Church was given to a small 
fraction of the episcopal order, and to the ministers of the Crown. 
This is the first step towards bringing the Church into a truly 
Protestant dependence on the state. 

2. Still more important, in this point of view, is the constitu- 
tion given to the Commission, and the way in which it was given. 
It was, as stated above, for the first time hinted at, and very indis- 
tinctly, in the second Report, presented on March 10, 1836. It 
was first distinctly announced in the third, bearing date May 20, 
but not its constitution; a similar Commission had been imposed 
upon Ireland shortly before, “ of which one member only was re- 
movable at the pleasure of the crown;” the third Report recom- . 
mended the Commission, but not how it should be constituted ; 
its framers, of course, knew that they should be themselves ap- 
pointed. Further, even in the third Report it was only incident- 
ally conveyed that this Commission was to be perpetual, and that 
for one single purpose, the revision of the episcopal revenues. 


® Mirr. of Parl. p. 2380. 

+ On the question of the — of the Bishopric of Mann, Ib. p. 2634. 

t As by Mr. C. Buller, 16. p. 2290, 

§ ‘ It was quite trae, that the Commissioners on some points in their Report, appear 
to have differed, and to have been so nearly divided, as that the numbers were as six 
to seven ; yet he was entitled to state, that when they were appointed, on the issuing 
of the Commission, they did not differ in politics; but circumstances had since 
changed, and with that change of circumstances a division took place between them.” 
Sir R. Peel's Speech (as reported by the Standard, July 9, 1836; this part is omitted 
in the Mirror of Parliament, p. 2286). 
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The Church then had no notice whatever of this frightful power, 
until within about two months before it was made law, and that 
through the chance information of newspapers;* there was no 
time left for thought or consultation; the bishops, “ whot both for 
themselves and the Church were so deeply interested in the bill, 
were not allowed even to see it, much less to state any objections to 
at, before it was introduced into Parliament,” i, e. four weeks 
before it was made law, But this was not all; the worst provision 
was introduced on the ipse dixit of Lord J. Russell after the third 
reading of the bill. Objections had been made to the power 
given to the Commissioners on two sides; by the Churchmen for 
the sake of the Church, by the Dissenters lest the Church, as they 
esteemed it, 1. e. lest the ecclesiastical portion of the Commission 
should be too independent of parliament. “ It would,” said one, 
“ be worse,” [i.e. more independent of parliament,] ‘ than a re- 
vival of the House of Convocation.” These were to be attended 
to; and so just at the third reading, Lord J. Russell stated that 
he intended to propose that “ the two archbishops and the Bishop 
of London and others [the ministers of the crown] should be 
official Commissioners, but that the bishops last-named in the 
commission, and the three last-named Lay-commissioners should 
be removable at the pleasure of the crown.” ‘Thus the Commis- 
sion was placed entirely in the hands of the prime-minister of the 
day ; for while by one clause the presence of two bishops was made 
essential to any recommendation, and thus, we must say cunningly, 
an appearance was given of ‘ doing nothing without the bishop,” 
another clause provided that ¢wo bishops of the Commission 
should be dependent upon the crown; and not this only, but “ in 
case any two episcopal Commissioners, being the only episcopal 
Commissioners present, should object to the ratification of any such 
proceeding, such ratification or affixing of the seal shall [only] not 
take place until a subsequent meeting of the Commissioners shall 
have been held, after due notice thereof.” But in this second 
meeting, not even the five bishops are entitled to outweigh the 
minister and his adherents, It is then essentially a political Com- 
mission. Nor is even this all, For the bill further provides, that— 


“* A copy of every order of his majesty in council made under this act, 
shall be laid before each House of Parliament, in the month of January, or 
within one week after the next meeting thereof.” 


This altogether harmonizes with a political commission; but 
whoever has observed how the popular portion of. parliament 
absorbs into itself the controul of every thing laid before it, and 

* ‘The British Magazine was notenabled to print the Third and Fourth Reports till 


August, on the 5th of which this measure passed the House of Lords. 
t Bishop of Exeter's Charge, p. 25. 
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that this was the especial wish of the ultra-section in that House,* 


may well shrink back from the whirlpool into which our vessel has 
been drifted. 


“ Hoc Ithacus velit et magni mercentur Atride.” 


‘* The bill being first introduced into the house of Commons, and 
having there received one of its worst changes—that which made the 
Commissioners removable at the pleasure of the crown, avowedly for the 
purpose of making them more dependent on that House—when it reached 
the. Lords, but little hope was presented, and so we were expressly told, 
of effecting any amendment, without insuring the ultimate rejection of 
the bill itself. For the minister who had introduced it into the House of 
Commons, is represented to have declined to press the measure in any 


form which should render it unacceptable to a certain portion of his 
adherents.” + 


We have hitherto been accustomed to look with compassion 
upon our Irish sister, and not a few remoustrances were made to 
ministers by the anti-church party, that the two branches of the 
Church were not placed upon the same footing, and the same mea- 
sures of ‘ appropriation” dealt to England as to Ireland. In this 
respect, however, we are ‘‘ laid in iron” sooner and faster than 
our sister; perhaps because she was weak, we strong; she there- 
fore was plundered and had but light chais put upon her; we 
are fettered now, that we may be plundered hereafter. However, 
so it is, the political character of our “ permanent Commission” 
is a strange contrast even to her’s. “This was put to the House by 
the Bishop of Exeter with his usual force and clearness. 


* My objection does not rest here,” (that the Commission was made 
a corporation, | ‘ I object to the composition of the Commission, I put 
it to you, whether you can find a single instance of the vast majority of 
a Commission being removable at the pleasure of the crown. But the 
objection which I feel to the construction of the Commission, does not 
stop here. The Commissioners being subject to removal at the pleasure 
of the crown will necessarily become a political body, liable to shift and 
change with the change of government and the variations of political in- 
fluence ; they will, therefore, be exposed to the temptation of using their 
power for political purposes. It is only two or three years ago since a 
similar Commission was created for ecclesiastical offices in Ireland; and 
{ entreat your Lordships’ attention to the composition of that Commis- 
sion: it consisted of the Lord Primate, the Archbishop of Dublin, four 
Bishops, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, and three others, 
not necessarily lay or clerical; two of whom were nominated by the 
king’s solicitor or council, and one by the primate. Of all these persons 


* See Speeches of Mr. Baines (ib. 2542); Mr. Hume, Mr. C, Buller, Mr. Ewart, 
&ce.—p. 2541. 


t Bishop of Exeter’s Charge, p. 25. 
¢ On the second reading, Mirror of Parl. p. 2609. 
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only two are removable at the will of the government, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lord Chief Justice. In selecting the highest judicial 
functionaries, your lordships will perceive that the motive for so doing 
was to appoint those least likely to be actuated by political motives. 
There are four bishops and three others, all of whom hold their places 
not at the will of the crown, but for life. The Irish Commission was 
thus rendered independent, which, I think, every Commission of the sort 
ought to be. This departure, on the part of the present government, 
from the precedent they so recently established, I confess, does not a 
little startle me, especially as that precedent seems to be avoided in such 
a way as to make the ecclesiastical Commissioners totally dependent upon 
the political influence of the day. I am willing to hope, however, that 


when the bill goes into the committee, it will receive some improvement 
in this respect.” 


But it was in vain, however, that “ all the English bishops,* 
not being members of the Commission, who were able to protract 
their attendance in parliament to so late a period,” opposed it; 
sic volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas. ‘The “ minister of 
the people” in the lower House would only pass the bill if the 
Commissioners were made dependent; and so through panic, lest 
the House of Commons should think themselves entitled to dis- 
pose of revenues once brought before them, the bill was past, lest 
it should have again to be submitted to that assembly.+ 

Thus then the Incorporated Commission was established ; its 
powers were limited as to the subjects only; on these subjects they 
were unlimited. The Commission had but to make a recommen- 
dation to his majesty in council, i. e. as is always the case, to his 
majesty in the presence of the same Commissioners; and then the 
Commissioners having formally advised his majesty to do as they 
had themselves before-hand recommended to his majesty, the re- 
commendation is gazetted, and becomes law! It was, however, 
contended that the Commissioners should be limited as to the 
subjects on which they were to recommend ; doubtless they were 
at first, though even then, as we have seen, within no narrow 
range ; even then the horizon which bounded them was far enough; 
but who ever reached the horizon? or when was a large machinery 
ever set up, which was ultimately restrained to the execution of 
that for which it was primarily designed? It was truly said by 
one of the most far-sighted minds of this day,t 


** There is in the bill, as it now stands, an inclination to a perpetual 


change, because a machinery calculated tu produce a perpetual change ts to 
be established.” 


This was said not two years past, yet it was said before any 


* Bishop of Exeter’s Charge. 


+ Mirror of Parl. p. 2541. 
¢ Bishop of Exeter, Mirror of Parl. 1. c. 2609. 
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symptoms had appeared of intending to commit to the Commis- 
sion any further offices; it was said while politicians were pro- 
testing that the Commission was perfectly safe because its objects 
were limited; and the next year was happily a quiet year for the 
Church, because it was assailed as a whole; there were no more 
questions of innovations within it, because there were attacks from 
without; the fruitless attempt to abolish church-rates, diverted the 
energy which was employed on re-modelling her; the pressure 
from without kept peace within. 

The “ permanent Commission” also was issued, in order to 
carry into effect the details of such recommendations of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, as could not under the circumstances then 
be completed ; it was a prolonged session of the former Commis- 
sion to complete such matters, as they did not possess sufficient 
information, or had not taken time, or which regard to vested 
rights allowed them not, to complete. There was no reason 
in the nature of things, why they should not at some period finish 
their labours, though there was reason enough in human nature 
to think that a machinery so convenient, and giving such power 
to the state over the Church, would not be readily broken up. 
Yet now, at the very commencement of the second session, be- 
sides all the fresh powers proposed to be bestowed upon the Cor- 
porate Commission, if the bill against the Cathedrals should be 
carried, large powers are conveyed to it in a bill less likely to be 
objected to, the Plurality Bill, This extension of power illus- 
trates two points; 1. The inclination to turn over to the Com- 
mission every thing connected with the Church ; 2. To make it a 
court of ultimate appeal above the Bishops, and even the Metro- 

olitan himself, It is remarkable, further, that this bill directly 
interferes with the Liturgy, and prescribes the mode of our devo- 
tions : a day bill, prepared and brought in by two of the “ minis- 
ters of the people,” prescribes that “ in every chapel of the annual - 
value [!] of 150/. where the population shall amount to 400, there 
shall be two sermons, unless the Bishop shall dispense with one ;” 
i. e. a lay bill, brought into a house, where persons of all or no 
forms of religion are mixed up together, prescribes the duties of 
the ministers of the Church, does not simply give the Bishop power 
legally to enforce certain points, but changes them itself, peremp- 
torily prescribes two sermons, and virtually proscribes catechizing, 
And yet there can be no doubt which of the two our Church, and 
the reformers of our Liturgy preferred; as little is there which 
will most build up our congregations in the faith: yet now are 
we to have persons of any or no faith prescribing in these things, 
“ Will ye have the priesthood also?” 
MM2 
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This, perhaps, is the most flagrant violation of Church principle 
in this bill; if we wish to have civel authority for any purpose, we 
must of course come to this assembly; but that this assembly, 
such as it now is, should assume the initiative in altering the cha- 
racter of the services of the Church, is intolerable. ‘This too is a 
fruit of the Commission. 

Yet neither is it sparing in the details of interference with Epis- 
copal duties, or in assigning a lay authority to which the exercise 
of his spiritual authority i is to be submitted ;—regulations in keep- 
ing with the only addition made in the House of Commons to the 
so-called “ Established Church Bill,” whereby it was 


‘* enacted that the Commissioners shall prepare such a scheme as shall 


seem best adapted for preventing the appointments of any clergymen 
not fully conversant with the Welsh language to any benefice with cure 


of souls in Wales, where the majority of the inhabitants do not under- 
stand English.” 


Will the Commissioners have next to prepare a scheme, where- 
by incompetent persons shall be excluded from the ministry, or 
will politicians regulate the frequency of our communions, as well as 
of our sermons, or direct the Bishop as to his confirmations as well 
as his ordinations? ‘The Plurality Bill shows no inclination to 
stop short. ‘Thus, if the Bishop of a diocese, or two Bishops of 
neighbouring dioceses, wish to unite two livings (a power which 
et Third Report recognises as belonging to the Bishop) the lay 
Commission is to inquire and to report to her majesty in coun- 
cil (the council being the said Commissioners,) and it is to be 
lawful for her majesty to unite them; 1, e. a parliament thus 
composed is to give her majesty, the head of the Church, power 
to do an ecclesiastical office, the office of a Bishop; only her 
majesty is not to have power, except im such cases in “ which 
the parliament recommends :” in like way, if benefices are to be 
disunited, wholly (§ 14) or partially (§ 16), the said Commis- 
sioners are again called in: and in apportioning the endowments 
are to “ consult the patrons,” but not the Bishop (§ 17). The 
same body is to alter the boundaries of parishes, separate chapels of 
ease, settle the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, dues, rates, pews, thereon 
depending, with the Bishop (§ 19), and make supplemental orders 
without him (§ 20). ‘The same body is to be Archbishop over 
the Archbishop, for as the Bishop is to transmit copies of certain 
licenses to the Archbishop, so the Archbishop is to transmit the 
same, or such as himself grants, to her majesty in council, i. e. 
to this same body; and there it may be revoked (§ 41); and as 
he is to decide finally in the cases in which the Bishop remits the 
fines for non-residence which this Act prescribes, so this body is 
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to decide as to those in which he (the Archbishop) remits them 
to his clergy (§ 47); to the same body the Bishop is annually to 
return lists of residents and non-residents, and also of all cases 
where he does not exercise the powers now given to him, to re- 
quire incumbents of incomes above 150/. to take up money to 
build residences (§ 55); or if he do not sequestrate vacant livings 
whereon there is no residence (§ 67). 

A year and a half ago the Bishop of Exeter set forth plainly 
to his clergy, the character of this invasion of the Episcopal 
office ; his warning, and every word of his, is well known in the 
quarters whence this bill proceeds; yet after the breathing-time 
of a year, it is still persisted in, It is in the way, to use his con- 
cluding energetic words, “ little short of putting the Episcopacy 
of the Church of England into Commission.”* 

This is only an earnest of what will be; a legislative is much 
wanted for the Church, and the want is felt; we have no autho- 
ritative canons, no discipline, no means of adapting ourselves to 
the altered state of society and population,—none of commanding 
the energies of powerfully-stirred but unregulated minds, which 
since not employed by the Church are turned against her,—no 
means of finding nor of securing any adequate knowledge in our 
candidates for orders,—none of educating the increasing middling 
classes; and the education of the lower, which, as being less costly 
has almost alone been attended to, is, on account of our neglect, 
passing out of our hands; uniformity among the clergy is thought 
impossible ; the solemn worship of our Church is neglected be- 
cause we have but few daily to offer it. We have our old institu- 
tions awakened or awakening from their slumbers, into which they 
were cast by the Revolution, and diffusing good as far as they ex- 
tend, but no means of extending their usefulness beyond their pre- 
sent confined limits; on the other hand, we have the fresh activity 


finding vents for itself, since it is undirected, confusing the. 


Church, if within her, weakening her if without; societies taking 
the initiative for every purpose under the sun : if the Lord’s-day 
is to be decently observed, we have a society; if animals not to be 
cruelly treated, a society; if Church-rates to be opposed or de- 
fended, a society; if Church-legislation, a lay society; and the 
ultimate end of these societies is to obtain acts of parliament, 
instead of canons; societies are our Episcopacy, and newspapers 
our rules of faith.+ 

This state of things cannot last without the dissolution of the 
Church; it can be remedied, under God, only by the Church 
herself, as His instrument; but remedies or palliatives, for some 


* Charge, p. 34. + See Church of the Fathers in Brit. Mag. Feb, 1858, 
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things, there must be ; somewhere there must be legislation; the 
successive parliaments ‘have, for years, been teeming with legislation 
for the Church; and bill after bill has been abandoned from the 
impossibility of ‘legislating for her there; both the great political 
parties are weary of the difficulty, and fear the responsibility (the 
responsibility alas! towards men mostly, not towards God) of 
legislating for the Church; they would be glad to get rid of it; 
the Commission has shown no disinclination to receive multifari- 
ous duties; in a short time, if things go on thus, each ecclesias- 
tical measure will be absorbed into the Commission; we shall 
live under the supremacy of the Commission; it will be our 
legislative, executive, the ultimate appeal of our bishops ; it will 
absorb our Episcopate ; the prime minister will be our Protestant 


pope. 


This progress of things is curiously, and it may be for the 
Church, happily illustrated by the “ draft of a Fifth Report pre- 
pared by the ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the bill to be 
founded on it. 

It was well known in the course of last year that the Episcopal 
Commissioners had at last been startled by the attempt on the 
part of the ministers of the crown to despoil the Church of her 
property in Church-rates, and to apply to this end part of the 

chapter property. ‘This was against the compact, upon which 
the Ecclesiastical Commission was founded, viz. that all the in- 
come thence arising should be employed for “ the efficiency of 
the established Church ;”” now it was to be employed to gratify 
the political dissenters. "The bishops then on the Commission 
saw, it is supposed, how precarious the tenure of the confiscated 
property would be, if once in the hands of a body, which the 
minister of the day could command ; they drew back in time ; 
refused, it is understood, to sit on the Commission after that time 
(March, 1837); would proceed no further with the work, and finally 
left any materials they were employed upon, unfinished; would 
not sign them, and allowed the Commission to expire after the 
demise of the crown, without proceeding further. The Church 
consequently was re-assured, the cathedrals were regarded as 
saved; it was known that the Episcopal Commissioners had 
abandoned all notion of touching the chapters, ‘The episcopal 
body was now again thus far re-united; and it is accordingly _ 
against the will of the Episcopal Commissioners that Lord John 
Russell has got possession of this unfinished draft ; it is against 
the whole Bench of Bishops that he is proceeding with it. 

Of the draft itself little need be said; we are persuaded that it 
never could have been signed by the bishops, in the state in which 
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it now is; it is a naked attempt to bribe the present members of 
chapters to give up their opposition to the confiscation of the pro- 
perty whereof they are trustees,—in most cases sworn trustees,— 
by providing for all their selfish interests ; and not only this, but 
(as they would deserve) they are taunted with the admirable 
terms, which by their opposition they have obtained for them- 
selves. ‘They, or rather the public, are told 


“The effect of the modified proposition which we now offer (viz. that 
the chapter patronage should not be transferred to the bishop ‘ until 
after the expiration of the interest of every existing member’) will be, 
that while the crown and the bishops will immediately relinquish their 
right of patronage, with respect to the preferments which it is proposed 
to suppress, the existing members of the chapter will, during their in- 
cumbency, retain theirs with respect to the benefices, the advowsons of 
which belong to them in their corporate character; and in some chap- 
ters they will enjoy, as the numbers of the canons shall be reduced, an 
increase of patronage proportionate to that reduction.” 


A sentence so flagrantly unjust, and imputing such sordid mo- 
tives to the members.of chapters, could never have received the 
deliberate sanction of the respected individuals who form the 
Episcopal portion of the Commission.* They knew that the 
members of the chapters, as many as did object to this transfer, 
did not object to it for their own selfish sakes; they had before 
them the memorial of the delegates, or members, of nineteen 
chapters,} in which they professed their willingness to surrender 
their patronage “ if any great good appeared likely to result ;”f 
they knew that of fifteen chapters, who mentioned this subject, 
one§ only, and that the most yielding as to the future, made any 
claim on the part of the present prebends; the grounds of objec- 
tion were, the arbitrary stretch of authority in touching upon this 
subject, which had not been included in their Commission;|| the 


invasion of rights ;§ the unjust imputation cast upon the cathe- 


drals, as if they were proved delinquents** or more so than other 


* The language remarkably resembles that of Lord John Russell in the debates, 
July, 25, 1836.— Mirror of Parliament, 2539. 

t All the English Chapters but York, Hereford, Norwich, Peterborough, and West- 
minster. The names of those present are given in the Brit. Mag., Aug. 1836. 

¢t Cathedral Memorials, pp. 3, 4. . 

§ Rochester was willing to relinquish a proportion of its future patronage, supposing 
the prebends to be suppressed, but claimed it in full for existing members (2d Mem, ib, 
p-59). Norwich and Salisbury treat subordinately of the injustice to vested rights, 

46. 
. Canterbury Memorial, ib. p. 13; Lichfield, p. 104; Salisbury, p. 127. 
Canterbury, ib. p. 14; Carlisle, p. 24; Norwich, p. 46 ; Worcester, p. 66 ; Lich- 
field, p. 104, Lincoln, p. 112 ; Salisbury, p. 127 ; Wells, p. 136; Windsor, p. 128. 
** Carlisle, p.24; Norwich, p. 46; Westminster, p. 69; Exeter, p. 92; 
112; Salisbury, 132. 
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patrons ;* the suspiciousness of the enactments; the tendency to 
produce heartburnings between orders of men who ought to be 
united} ; the positive detriment to the Church, in that this division 
of patronage was beneficial,{ and the prebendaries were likely and 
had met with, and placed in spheres of usefulness, valuable men who 
had escaped the observation of the bishop.|| ‘They professed 
also their willingness to place their patronage under stricter regu- 
lations, which should guard against occasional abuse.§ ‘They 
disclaimed insisting on retaining it for their own purposes ;4] 
they professed to be ready to make personal sacrifices for the 
public good ;** the Chapter of Ely closed their most valuable 
and impressive remoustrance, with the solemn statement that 
“being members of an ancient and venerable institution, de- 
dicated to the service of God, they have learnt to regard the 
permanence of their establishment in efficiency and dignity, with 
feelings of far deeper interest than their own personal vested 
rights.” What an answer to this would it have been from bishops, 
to tell them to “ go and be content,” for that “ while the crown 
and the bishops will immediately relinquish their right of patron- 
age,” the existing members of chapters would “ enjoy an increase 
of patronage proportionate to the reduction!” happy enjoyment 
truly, which in former times was held a curse, to be the ‘ last of 
his race,” and happy recommendation of bishops, as if nepotism 
was the sole, true, legitimate end of patronage, and they wished 
to guide the canons to be nepotists! We are convinced that 
bishops never would have signed such a document as this; we 
should grieve to be convinced that they ever joined in drawing it 
up; from statesmen, it would be but the use of their natural 
and accustomed instrument—corruption; but we should be loath 
to suppose that any of the spiritual heads of the Church could 
think so meanly of their brethren, as to deem them accessible to 
such motives, or thinking them so, should tempt and degrade 
them, and with them, their ministry, their teaching, and the 
Church, by appealing to their base and selfish passions. 

And yet this is the characteristic of the draft; the chapters had 


* Memorials, p. 4; Ely, p. 35; Norwich, p.46; Worcester, p. 66; Exeter, p. 
2; Lichfield, p. 104. 

t+ Deputation, p.4; Westminster, p. 69; Salisbury, p. 127 & 132. 

t Deputation, p. 4; Carlisle, p. 24; Exeter, p. 81. 

|| Lincoln, pp. 112, 115; Wells, p. 136. 

§ Deputation, p. 4; Canterbury, (provided they applied to all patrons) p. 14; 
Bristol, p. 17; Ely, p. 32; Westminster, p. 69; Exeter, 82 & 92. 

{ Bristol, ib. p.17. ‘* They disclaim all appeal to it as an interest, spiritual pa- 
tronage was never founded on this principle and ought never so to be possessed, and 
they would gladly look to’ the purest and most effective exercise of it.”— Westminster, 

Bristol, ib. p. 17. 
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collectively, as well as individually, protested against the recom- 
mendations of the Commission ;* they had all protested against 
the principle of reduction, Even the prebendaries of Lichfield 
and Chester, who were to be reduced from six to the received 
number of four, but on account of the poverty of the foundations 
to be allowed to retain all their funds, and Lichfield to receive 
some increase from the nou-residentiary stalls, protested against 
this change, as an injury. Such chapters as had minor canons, 
or the minor canons themselves, protested against the arbitrary 
dissolution of their corporations.{ Some had specified the injustice 
of such sweeping measures against the whole chapter body, without, 
or even refusing, information; had protested against the transfer 
of property from diocese to diocese, or to places with which their 
cathedral had no connection, in disregard of the intentions of the 
founder ; against the augmentation of lay and marketable patron- 
age with the spoils of the cathedyals;§ against the wastefulness, 
precariousness, and injustice of a common fund:|| they had hinted, 
as respectfully as they might, at the sanction of oaths, whereby 
their property was guaranteed to them.{] Some of them had dwelt 
also on the positive detriment likely to result from the diminution ; 
they had appealed to facts to show that the proposed number of 
the canons** was inadequate; they had desired to be allowed to 
give further information;tt+ they proposed to show a judicious 
system of annexation,{{ together with the augmentations of bene- 


* Those of Chester, as a pecuniary injury to themselves; the chapter of Lichfield, 
on account chiefly of the inefficiency of four, but taking the grounds also of the Memo- 
rials from Canterbury, Winchester, Exeter and Salisbury. 

t The fullest and most important of these, next to the General Memorial, are those 
from Canterbury and Ely ; but different points are well touched in others, as those of 
vee Exeter, Lincoln, Westminster, Winchester. Most also supply some aseful 
evidence, 


¢ We have noted among the Chapter Memorials the General Memorial, Bristol, Ely, 
Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln. 

§ Gen. Mem., Rochester, Worcester, Exeter twice, Lincoln, Norwich, Oxford. 
** The dean and chapter most earnestly deprecate the transfer of the revenues of cathe- 
drals to any but their own daughter churches, as subversive of the whole principle of 
ecclesiastical endowment, and a manifest violation of the known intentions of the 
founder.” —Lincoln Mem. ib. p. 45. 

|| Gen. Mem., Canterbury, Worcester, Exeter, Lincoln. 

J Gen. Mem. Canterbury, Bristol, Rochester, Lincoln. The words of the Chapter 
of Lincoln are again much to be attended to (Mem. p. 110, 111): ‘‘ Setting aside for 
a moment the question of right to make this transfer, we respectfully urge that, by the 
raising of all such contributions, the bounty of the founders is pro tanto perverted from 
its original design ; one patron enriched at the expense of another ; payments made to 
the Church in one place applied to spiritaal purposes in another; and property con- 
centrated and converted into money ; so rendering it less safe from rapacious usurpa- 
tion than lands scattered and divided committed to the immediate guardianship of se- 
veral unconnected owners.” 

** Gen. Mem., Canterbury, Worcester, Exeter, Hereford, Lincoln. 

tt See above, Lichfield (p. 103) ~— in the same. 


tt Gen. Mem., Canterbury, Durham, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, Exeter, Lichfield, 
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fices of which they held the impropriations.* Some appealed} 
to what they Aad actually done in behalf of poor or populous 
parishes connected with them. ‘They were willing to make 
personal sacrifices, provided they might transmit their numbers 
undiminished to posterity, and the “foundations, whose eftici- 
ency it was the professed object of this Commission to pro- 
mote, might be retained unimpaired. ‘Thus far they had no ap- 
parent selfish interest; and we could have wished that they had 
confined themselves to such topics, and not touched upon what, 
though equally unjust, was an injustice felt by them as well as 
their successors; yet they looked upon this in part as spoliation 
also, in part as casting a stigma upon them; and so they claimed 
their patronage and the prebendal houses, on the same principle 

as the rest. ‘The ‘‘ draft of the Fifth Report” accordingly proposes 
to concede those things, in which any could be selfishly con- 
cerned; but the patronage only so far as they were selfishly con- 
cerned, and every thing else, oaths, statutes, wills of founder, 
their own inherent rights, and the rights of the dioceses, future 
efficiency of the foundations, petitions for inquiry, ave swept 
away; “ they saw no reasons to outweigh those on which they 
had founded their recommendations.” 

These concessions to supposed selfishness are a fresh aggrava- 
tion of the arbitrariness of the past dealings ; they have also their 
own peculiar inconveniences ; the chapter is, during its period of 
decay, no longer to be responsible; but private irresponsible indivi- 
duals, who may happen to survive, are to proceed to fill up both the 
stalls (as far as these remained) and the livings, which have hitherto 
been filled by a responsible body, the chapters ; that which the 
chapters deprecate, the invasion of rights, and the undeserved 
stigma, is left; that which they asked not for, or scarcely any 
asked for, is flung ungraciously at them, as a “ sop for Cerberus.” 
We should be persuaded on this ground alone, that this “ draft of 
a Report” never could have been intended by the Episcopal Com- 
missioners to be presented, that we have not here a finished record 
of their opinions. It is an apocryphal document, artfully and 
surreptitiously obtained; and at the same time contrived to com- 


the last with reference especially to the union of prebendal [non-residentiaries] stalls 
to the livings belonging to the prebends themselves, [as we understand has been seen 
to be advantageous elsewhere, ] or to churches in populous towns within the diocese, 
under the patronage of the bishop, as has been done in two instances in our own ca- 
thedral, with good effect, as well as of two of the residentiaryships to archdeaconries, and 
two to livings in the gift of the bishop.” 
se Gen. Mem., Canterbury, Ely, Norwich, Oxford, Rochester, Exeter, Hereford, 
ichfield. 
+ We have noted Durham, Ely, Rochester, Lichfield ; others may have escaped 
us, since we know that they might | have alleged the same with truth. 
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mit, if possible, the spiritual head of the Church, to measures 
im which he was for some time involved, but which there was 
reason to believe that he had repudiated; and this belief is 
strengthened by the artfulness of the contrivance. He has as yet, 
and we trust may continue, to escape the toils laid for his feet. 
For this history, however, at least such parts of it as could with 
propriety be given, we must refer to Dr. Spry’s seasonable pam- 
phlet. We may now therefore consider ourselves in the same 
state as if this draft had never been prepared, for we know, that 
subsequently to the drawing up of this draft, whoever may have 
prepared it, the Episcopal Commissioners had, and felt, reason to 
draw back, and saw that the sums to be obtained from the cathe- 
drals could not be safely trusted with a Commission, which was to 
be under the control of the minister for the day. Such as it is, 
it and the bill engrafted upon it, (which we understand is still 
further to despoil the chapter property,) are the production of a 
single political personage, not of the Commission.* 

Bad then as this draft in itself is, and tricking as the contrivance 
and correspondence was, which drew it from the drawers of the 
extinct Commission, its production places the Church in a better 
position, by its concession of every thing which can be termed a 
selfish right, (denying only the vested right of continuing our suc- 
cession unimpaired as we received it,) the chapters have now free 
scope; they have nothing to gain for themselves; and if they gaia 
for posterity, they must lose for their selfish interests, for sacrifices 
must be made: they have pledged themselves to augment poorer 
benefices out of their funds, to submit their patronage to such 
useful restrictions as may be devised, at least in common with 
other patrons; they have professed to hold patronage, as a trust, 
so they must the more avoid what might seem an abuse of that 
trust. Thus then they may proceed to the struggle for our an- 
cient foundations, clear and unincumbered of all imputations of 
selfish motives and private ends. Still more, the unseemly and 
painful scene of a struggle of one part of the episcopal order 
against the other, or of the inferior order of the clergy against a 
Commission, in which (though a minority) the metropolitan and 
some of their leading bishops were unhappily joined, is now hap- 
pily removed. The Church may again be united against one, 
who has in many cases joined the avowed enemies of the Church, 
and depends upon them for support. 

But, it may be asked, can nothing be done for the heathen, or 
worse than heathen, population of our large towns? Is part of 


* Besides the late Bishop of Hereford, the Bishops of Exeter, Rochester, and 
Winchester have, in their charges to their clergy, spoken plainly against the recom- 
mendation of the Commission ; the Bishop of Durham against part of it. 
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the Church to remain in comparative or real affluence, and part 
in its destitute condition? By no means! Only be it done 
honestly, lest a curse be carried thither instead of a blessing ; 
yea, lest our whole land be cursed! Robbery is no acceptable 
oblation to God. Spoliation of the Church is not the way to 
encourage others to bestow their treasures on the Church. ‘This, 
then, must be laid down as a first principle, that there is no right 
to disturb the pious gifts of our forefathers, because we think we 
could employ them better. If we see holy ends whereon to em- 
ploy them, give we of our own, not of theirs. We dare not then 
bring the several plans into comparison, on the score of expedi- 
ency ; one is righteous, the other is unrighteous ; ; but then also 
(as generally happens) the unrighteous plan is unwise, and the 
righteous plan wise ; and that, not only taking into account the 
distant results, vut the present, 

There is, then, a righteous plan for removing many of our 
difficulties, a plan long ago recommended, and not long ago re- 
vived by one, now a Commissioner, and the adoption of which 
was, about three years and a half before the date of this Commis- 
sion, much facilitated by a bill framed by another Commissioner, 
—the strictly legal use of the ecclesiastical impropriations. 

The following account is chiefly taken from Kennett’s interest- 
ing “ History of Impropriations,” which is largely extracted by 
Burn, art. Appropriation, and much of it admirably condensed 
in the pamphlet by the Earl of Harrowby. 

The inadequate income of the parochial clergy is owing, as 
is generally known, in great measure, to impropriations ; and to 
these, therefore, it is natural to look in the first instance, for their 
relief. ‘The oldest system of Church property was, that it was 
paid into the hands of the bishop, who had the whole care of 
the diocese, and whose deputies the priests were; gradually por- 
tions were detached ; and then came in the custom of “ appro- 
priating the tithes,” to different religious bodies who undertook 
the spiritual care of those parishes. ‘This was in itself no evil, 
although often abused; the laity trusted to these, as being at 
the time holy bodies, to provide them with ministers better than 
they could find for themselves; and the very extensive continu- 
ance of the practice shows that it was found beneficial; the 
current of charity will not set in one way without a reason. 
‘Those foundations became the richest, which had most reputation 
of holiness. ‘The appropriations and patronage went | virtually 
together; in most of these cases they were given to monasteries, in 
others to collegiate bodies. ‘There existed also a check against ava- 
ricious encroachment ; ; the vicarages were at first well endowed, 
and afterwards the bishop had the power to augment them,— 
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“ This power being expressly reserved in the instrument of appro- 
priation, or, if not, always thought an antecedent right of the bishop, 
from the original constitution of the Church, continued down and con- 
firmed by the decrees of general and provincial councils. And even the 
common law of the land (which in ecclesiastical matters was founded 
on equity and the custom of the Church), did allow and enforce this 
practice ; the Year-books affirming that the ordinary may increase or 
diminish the vicar’s portion. And for aught we find upon record, though 
this episcopal right was too often evaded by resort to the sanctuary of 
the monks at Rome; yet it was never questioned in any of our ecclesi- 
astical or civil courts, before the Reformation.” 


The bishop could even, on great occasions, disappropriate or 
restore all the profits to the vicar. 

After the Reformation, the impropriations were of three classes; 
those which the crown retained in its own hands; those which 
it granted to laymen; and those which it restored to the Church, 
in that it made over to certain cathedrals or collegiate churches, 
the whole property of some of the dissolved monasteries, re- 
founding the ancient foundation, under the form of a cathedral 
or a collegiate church. From this time not only were the day 
impropriations lost to the Church, but even the duty of providing 
out of them for the maintenance of a minister, to which this pro- 
perty had always been subject, was neglected; it was not to be 
expected, that they who had gained the goods of the Church by 
sacrilege, would care about the Church; and the Church, who 
had not power to prevent the spoliation, was not in a state to put 
in force the laws to which this sort of property, in whatever 
hands, was subject. They were, however, and are still, regarded 
as spiritual property;* even as late as Charles IJ., the ablest 
lawyers + were of opinion, that the bishop’s power to order the 
necessary augmentations out of them still continued, and but for 
the Rebellion it would have been enforced. 

Much more, in the case of those in the hands of ecclesiastics ; 
for, in that they were granted back to spiritual persons, or these 
were made to take them from the crown in exchange for manors, 
it was evidently meant that they should be liable to the same re- 
sponsibilities which they were before. Accordingly, ever. since 
the Reformation, bishops and deans and chapters have from time 
to time augmented the vicarages out of the impropriations,{ and 


® See authorities in Kennett on Impropriations, p. 188, 9. ‘‘ Hence they are not 
within the statute of mortmain.” Plowd. Com. f.499. ‘* Appropriate Churches are 
no otherwise in the hands of the laity than as spiritual livings.” Spel. on Tithes, ib, 

t Archbishop Laud’s letter to Bishop Williams, ap. Kennett, Appendix, p. 43. 
“« Morton, Bishop of Durham, held the same, upon the authority of Lord Coventry, 
Mr. Noy, and Sir H. Martin.” Lord Harrowby, from Kennett, p. 145. 

t¢ See a number of instances, ap. Kennett. 
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the power of the bishop to enforce this has been recognized.* 
Dr. Gibson + says, 


‘Tt seems agreed on all hands, that the ordinary hath power to 
oblige spiritual impropriators to augment vicarages, according to the case 
of Hitchcot and Thornburgh, 9 Car., and that the lessee (who held for 
lives, according to the statute of 32 Hen. VIII.) came in, subject to the 
same charge. It is true, this was an appropriation which had never 
come to the king by any statute of dissolution ; but that circumstance 
of having been conveyed to the king, made no difference with regard to 
the jurisdiction of the bishop, as long as they were reconveyed to a 


spiritual hand, as appears from the case of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Asaph, in the 12 Jac,” 


The subject of impropriations, the difficulties involved by them, 
and the necessity of making compensation, occur in every reign, 
from the time of their first dilapidation, to Queen Anne, although 
nothing was enforced as to the lay portion, except during the 
Usurpation, when Cromwell confiscated, for this purpose, the 
impropriations of the so-called delinquents. A most important 
measure, however, was adopted by Charles II. on his restoration 
(by the advice, probably, of Lord Clarendon, Archbishop Juxon, 
and Bishop Sheldon),f when he admonished, by letter, all eccle- 
siastical bodies or individuals holding impropriations, 


“To provide for the augmentation of such cures, that they who are 
immediately attending upon the performance of ministerial offices in 
every parish, may have a competent provision, that no lease be granted 
by them or their successors, until it be provided that the said vicarages 
or curates’ places shall amount to 80/., or more if it will bear it, in good 
form of law settled upon them and their successors ; that the bishop 
shall employ the authority, belonging to him as ordinary, for the aug- 
mentation of vicarages and curacies ; and that they and their successors 


shall report every year to the archbishop of the province, how these 
commands had been obeyed.” 


This most seasonable injunction it was the wish of Lord 
Harrowby to procure to be re-enacted prospectively for the pre- 
sent times; and in 1810 he addressed, anonymously, a printed 
Letter to Mr. Perceval, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
which he gives, in an abridged form, from Kennett and Burn, a 
very lucid and compact history of the several attempts to remedy 
the injury inflicted upon the Church at the Reformation, by the 


alienating of the impropriations, The remarks with which he 
introduces his plan, will be read with great interest. 


* Kennett, pp. 49, 50; and Stillingfleet, Eccl. Cases, ib, 
t Burn, p. 77, quoted by Lord Harrowby, p. 14. 
t Lord Harrowby, p. 31, 
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“ To those who are desirous, in every proposal respecting the Church, 
insistere super antiquas ‘vias, it is also a strong objection, that, at the 


different periods when the situation of the clergy has been under the 
consideration of the legislature, a measure so obvious, and at first sight 
so cong [as that of the raising of the tenths and first-fruits to their 
real value, for the benefit of the poor livings], never appears to have 
been seriously entertained. We must, therefore, either entirely abandon 
the hope of deriving any relief from the funds of the Church, or we must 
resort either to reasoning or to history for some better mode. The latter 
will usually be found, upon such subjects, the safest instructor. If we 
follow the footsteps of our ancestors, we shall in general proceed, if not 
rapidly, at least securely. Our edifice will stand the ene, if it is 
erected upon ancient foundations.’* 

This Letter was re-printed with his name in 1831, in the pro- 
spect that “ the affairs of the Church seemed likely to occupy 
the early attention of parliament and the public,” and in the same 

ear was passed the Archbishop of Canterbury’s act (1 & 2 Will. 

V. c. 45) “to extend the Provisions of the Act of 29 Car. II. for 
confirming and perpetuating Augmentations made by Ecclesias- 
tical Persons to small Vicarages.” 

This act proposed great advantages; for it was an evil which 
before much withheld the liberality of such persons, that there 
was no security that their successors would continue what -they 
had begun; from the mode of leasing ecclesiastical property, 
such augmentations, unless made prospectively, are made to great 
disadvantage ; and yet, if made prospectively, another generation 
might come in, and take to themselves what these. had intended 
for the benefit of the incumbents. ‘The act of Will. [V. remedied 
this, by enabling ecclesiastical persons to endow in perpetuit 
any church or chapel within the parish of which they hold the 
impropriation, out of that émpropriation, or to annex any portion 
of land to any church or chapel of which they had the patronage ; 
so that the annual value should not be made to exceed S001, or, 
including surplice fees, 350/. | 

This valuable act commenced its operation from Oct. 15, 
1831; the returns to the ecclesiastical revenues were to be made 
up to the end of that same year. We have consequently no offi- 
cial information of the extent to which ecclesiastical persons have 
availed themselves of it. Under the head, however of “ expected 
increase or decrease of income,” notice that they have, or intend, 
as occasion offers, to avail themselves of this act, is given by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York; the Bishops of Durham, 
Gloucester, Lichfield and Coventry, Lincoln, London, Norwich, 
Winchester; as also by the Chapters of Durham, Exeter, Oxford, 
Rochester, Westminster, and Windsor. ‘This does not include 


* Lord Harrowby, p. 11. 
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all who have made gugmentations, since, as before noticed, Ely, 
in its Memorial, mentions that it had augmented its livings, yet 
gives no notice of it here. ‘The act was so recent, that some 
chapters doubtless had not matured their plans; some did not take it 
into account. ‘I'wo also of the best endowed colleges in the two 
universities, St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, (the latter of which is largely endowed with impro- 
priations,) had, for some time, been augmenting their incum- 
bencies, and to the latter the act in question would be especially 
acceptable. 

The extent also to which this plan, at so early a stage, had 
been carried by different of these persons or bodies should not be 
overlooked: the augmentations of the late Bishop of Durham were 
of so much moment, that in the so-called “‘ Established Church 
Bill,” provision was expressly made that his uncompleted ar- 
rangements should not be affected by it; he had completed grants 
to the amount of 1170/. per annum; the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham state, that ‘ their augmentations, exclusive of those 
granted previously to 1831, amounting to 17344. 2s. Od., are esti- 
mated at 3000/. per annum ;”* those of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury already granted are 1040/. per annum ; the income of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, it is said, will be ‘* considerably diminished ;” 
“ the annual income of Winchester is reduced 400/. per annum ; 
and it is intended to augment all the small livings in the gift of 
the see to 200/. per annum ;” the same amount has been fixed as 
the minimum by the Chapters of Westminster and Rochester 
(although, in the latter case, the livings so circumstanced are 
few) ; ‘* the expenditure of Windsor will be much increased by 
the augmentations lately made to small livings;” the grants of 
Christ Church, Oxford, under this act, including two before let 
as beneficial leases to the vicar, independeutly of its annual grants, 
amount to about 2000/. per annum.+} 

These, it is to be recollected, are specimens only, and at the 
beginning of things; chapters are not, at present, even permitted 
to raise their vicarages, by way of endowment, to the highest 
scale contemplated by the Commissioners; much more would 
doubtless be ultimately done, if permitted ; the practice of libe- 


* Eccl. Revenues’ Report, p. 14. 

+ We may here add one or two facts as to cathedrals which we happen to know ; 
the chapter of Durham began its augmentations at the Restoration, and has, ever 
since, granted large sums for the building of churches and endowments: in Christ 
Charch, Oxford, 16,0001. has, during the last hundred years, been expended in the 
augmentation of small livings from monies left by two canons, Dr. South and Strat- 
ford ; and, during the last thirty-six, the dean and chapter have of their own contri- 
buted 14,0001. more. They are now in the habit of applying about 10001, per annum 


to the augmentation of the incomes of the incumbents, or the erection of parsonage- 
houses. 
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rality, through the blessing of God, strengthens it; the eye opens 
wider to its duties and responsibilities, and takes in a wider 
range; objects are seen, after a time, to fall within it, which were 
not perceived, until its faculties were practised and its attention 
fixed. ‘Then, also, persons gradually fall in with any diminution 
of income resulting from it; a sacrifice, when made, is found 
never to cost so much as in prospect was expected. We wish 
only for time for the deans and chapters, and we doubt not such 
kindness or justice would be shown to their incumbents, as might 
become an example and a stimulant to others also. 

There are also several advantages attending this augmentation 
by the bodies themselves. We need not mention the greater se- 
curity of the property, and the absence of the expense of a board, 
&c., which would make a considerable deduction in the case of a 
general fund, nor the justice of considering primarily and without 
any comparison with other places, those from which the tithes 
are derived, or which are connected with these foundations; we 
will advert for the time to two points of calculation only, which 
may verify that the most righteous plan is the most beneficial, 
and attest even in this way the sound policy of honesty. 

These are, 1st, the extent of benefit, 2d, speed in completing it ; 
so that we shall have not only “ bis dat qui cito dat,” but “ bis dat” 
and “ cito dat” too, literally, twice as much, and twice as soon, 

The advantage in point of “ extent” results from the mode of 
letting of this property. It is let on what was formerly among 
the laity also the (or at least a very) ordinary mode of leasing 
lands in England, on terms of twenty-one years, renewable every 
seven, or on three lives, renewable whenever one drops. In this 
tenure, it is a reversionary income which is sold, whenever the 
lease is filled up, the immediate property belonging already to 
the lessee ; it is the value of seven years after the fourteen still 
remaining in the lease, or of a life in addition to two lives by 
which the lease is still held. ‘This tenure is, of course, disadvan- 
tageous to the lessor, in that the money is received so long before- 
hand ; and it has, consequently, been for the most part abandoned 
by the laity, although some instances still remain, at least, in the 
West of England; the clergy have retained it, partly because it 
is more suited to their profession, in that it avoids much of the 
business attending the management of property leased at rack- 
rent, partly because being life-holders themselves, their own in- 
comes might be seriously affected by any great or sudden change, 
partly out of regard to their lessees, who, in some cases, have 
held of them ever since or before the Reformation. ‘These leases 
are also beneficial leases, in order that the lessee may have an in- 
terest in the property, and be their almoner to the poor. The 
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ordinary ratio, then, we believe, of the sum received to the ulti- 
mate value of the property is as one anda half to seven;* in com- 
mon language, a fine of about one year and a half is taken for 
adding seven years to the lease. Lu the case of lives, the sum 
received is in proportion less. In proportion, then to the disad- 
i vantages of this tenure, are the facilities of augmenting vicarages 
Y by the act 1 & 2 Will. [V.c. 45. For this enables ecclesiastical 
persons to attach, 7” reversion, to the vicarages or curacies the 
property thus forestalled, so that, by diminishing their own pre- 
sent income, they can add, at the expiration of the lease, what 
shall bear the proportion of seven to one and a half. ‘Thus, by 
foregoing fines to the amount of SOOO. a-year, they deduct from 
their income, on the whole seven years, 4500/.; i.e. for 45001. 
every seven years, or, dispersed over the seven years, about 650/. 
per annum, they can, after fourteen years, add to their vicarages 
3000/. per annum, or im the course of the seven years 21,000/. 
At this rate, the 120,000 a-year, which the Commissioners think 
to obtain from their immense confiscation of offices and property, 

might be obtained, without the sacrifice of a single stall, at the 
expense of 25,714/. per annum, diffused over the whole body of 
ecclesiastical impropriators, archbishops, bishops, deans ‘and 
chapters, corporations sole, non-residentiaries, colleges. 

It may be objected to this that the lessees would be injured. 
In what we have said, we have put only a hypothetical case, for, 
if the stalls were preserved, there would not be the same occasion 
for raising the 120,000/. per annum. But this is certain both in 
equity and law, that the lessees received their leases under certain 
conditions ; and, of these, a primary duty is the adequate pro- 
vision for the benefices whence the tithes accrue; the holders of 
impropriations could grant leases on no other terms, for they them- 
selves received them on this condition. But, besides this, as a 
fact, the great proportion of holders of Ecclesiastical leases are 
the landed aristocracy; men, as a body, far too high-minded and 
high-principled to consider their own diminution of interest in 
the property, when the object of that diminution is the better 
provision for the spiritual wants of the people; and that, in the 
very parishes where their own property 1s situate. On the 
contrary, we well know, that the lessees receive these propositions 
gladly, that holding the rest of their estate leased to them on the 
same terms as before, they are glad to relinquish a portion for the 
improvement of the respective cures. 


® The deduction from the See of Canterbury for reversionary augmentations to the 
amount of 1040/. is given (Report 1. p. 5) at 229/., which is in this ratio. It may 
vary perhaps from one year and a half to two years in practice, though the lessors are 
under no obligation to adhere to any rule, nor is it made known. 
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2. With regard to time, the Commissioners thought it neces- 
sary, even in the Second Report, to guard against any expecta- 
tions of speedy benefit from this plan. 


“ Whatever resources may be obtained, by carrying into effect the 
measures which we are prepared to recommend, it should be borne in 
mind, that, as the operation of those measures must of necessity be 
gradual, so also must be the additions which will result from them to 
our existing means. We are therefore desirous of not appearing to en- 
courage any expectation of a large immediate accession to the funds, 
which are now available to the augmentation of poor benefices, and the 
creation of new ones. It is, however, to be hoped, that the sacrifices, 
which will be required from the cathedral and collegiate churches of the 
country, will have the effect of stimulating individual benevolence, to 
contribute towards the accomplishment of these most important ends.” 


And, since this warning, the period when any benefit could be 
reaped is still further delayed by the provisions which they 
thought themselves bound in equity to make in the Fourth Report, 
whereby some of the stalls are to be again filled up before their 
final suppression. 


“ Why,” asks Dr. Spry,* “ should a financial measure be recom- 
mended when immediate funds are required, which the plainest principles 
of justice make it necessary to clog with provisions rendering it utterly 
incapable of furnishing them? Or, what are the merits of a plan, which 
can afford no real assistance to the present generation, and will only 
mock the future by raising expectations that never can be effectually 
realized?” 


The only immediate prospect held out in the Report, is from 
the “ stimulating of individual benevolence ;” a remarkable and 
well calculated way, doubtless, of “ stimulating individual benevo- 
lence,” by setting before their eyes that trusts are no longer held 
sacred, and that the endowments they bestow will be alienated 
from the objects whereon they bestow them, so soon as the penury 
of posterity, treading in our steps, should think it expedient to 
divert them. However, the Commissioners look forward to a 
distant day, whereas the present possessors of cathedral property 
have professed their willingness to concur in any plan for improv- 
ing the vicarages of which they hold the impropriations ; they 
have in part begun to do it; they received the property under con- 
dition of so doing, and their obligation is recognised by ecclesi- 
astical law. What they so do, would not only be done with great 
advantage, but would commence at the expiration of their pre- 
sent leases. 

With regard to the extent of the benefit thus to be derived, it 
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appears that there are towards 4692 impropriations in England 
and Wales, 38 of which are held by the crown, 1806 by 
ecclesiastical foundations, bishops, deans and chapters, non-resi- 
dentiaries, minor canons, universities, colleges, and hospitals, 
2552 by private owners, 43 by municipal corporations, 152 
have been wholly restored to the vicarages, and 121 in part, 
Of these, the principles of Lord Harrowby’s plan would imme- 
diately apply to the 1806 held by ecclesiastical foundations,* 
towards 3-7 ths of the whole: and when the church-foundations were 
thus setting in earnest about the benefiting the parishes, whereof 
they held the impropriations, we cannot doubt that the crown 
would, if the case were set earnestly before it, free itself of the 
responsibility of holding spiritual property, 1. e. holding back 
from God what is His. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury once 
addressed a queen,} warning her that 


‘‘ those kings, her predecessors, and many private Christians, have also 
given to God, and to this Church, much land, and many immunities, 
which they might have given to those of their families, aud did not, but 
gave them for ever as an absolute right and sacrifice to God: and, with 
these immunities and lands they have entailed a curse upon the alienators 
of them; God prevent your majesty and your successors from being 
liable to that curse, which will cleave unto church-lands, as the leprosy 
to the Jews.” 


He reminded her, also, of 


“‘ what is already become visible in many families, ‘ that church-land, 
added to an ancient and just inheritance, has proved like a moth fretting 
a garment, and secretly consumed both ;’ or, * like the eagle that stole a 
coal from the altar, and thereby set her nest on fire, which consumed 
both her young eagles and herself that stole it.’” 


He reminded her, also, respectfully, that 


‘a part of the Church’s rights, added to the vast treasure left to her 
father by his father, hath been conceived to bring an unavoidable con- 
sumption upon both, notwithstanding all his diligence to preserve them.” 


Since that time her father’s house has become extinct; the 
houses of Stuart, Orange, Denmark, have passed away; we can- 
not doubt that it would be for the stability of the present throne, 


* Lord Harrowby himself excepted colleges, for fear that any great reduction 
might diminish too much the means of the education of the clergy: the colleges, how- 
ever, received their impropriations on these express conditions; and, as they received 
them by gift with this condition, not by purchase, the plea set up for the laymen does 
not apply tothem., They are altogether in the same situation as when they received 
them, and bound to discharge the trust. Lord Harrowby recognises them as ecclesi- 
astical bodies; and it is only, as such, that they have any right to tithes, or the Uni- 
versity of Durham could have been founded by the late bishop. 


' 4 Archbishop Whitgift's noble and eloquent speech to Queen Elizabeth is printed in 
Kennett, App. p. 18. 
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were such remains of Church property, as are yet in its hands, re- 
stored. ‘The sacrifice is not much; the principle of having cleau 
hauds, everything; it has been acted upon, in great measure, in 
the Channel Islands,* and we doubt not that it has been through 
want of attention, that it has not been completed in England.+ 
But neither would it stop here; we make no claim upon lay- 
men,—though we ourselves should not feel at ease, had we, as 
individuals, any Church property in our hands; but we make no 
claim ; the property has, for the most part, “ eaten through” and 
“eaten up” the families, which first unadvisedly added it to their 
store; they have perished: the present have, in most cases, ob- 
tained it by ordinary purchase, not by the sacrilege of their an- 
cestors. ‘There are, however, other cases,—cases of noble 
families, who have been allowed to retain it; and we doubt not, 
that on any general plan of benefiting the parochial cures, they, 
though not compelled by human law, will, in many cases, feel 
themselves impelled by the Divine ; that they will, out of piety 
towards God, for the good of the Church, and of their own fa- 
muiltes, give back all, or a part of that which has hitherto brought 
no blessing to their families, hoping to receive it back in blessing 
from God. Our forefathers did so; though small in proportion 
to the whole, “ 182 impropriations have been wholly restored, 
121 in part;” 255 several persons, at least, must have been stirred 
up to this act of restitution. Why should we think our times so 
incapable of making the like sacrifice?‘ Zacchwus restored 
four-fold,” why should we deem our Christian nobility, sensible 
as many of them are to feelings of high honour and Christian 
duty, insensible to the honourable act of restoring that which 
came to their forefathers unlawfully, (through robbery as well as 
sacrilege), or to the Christian duty of giving unto God what is 
His? Why should we think our Protestant nobility incapable 
of doing that which the despised monks did? We are sure that 
we should have some instances, at least. We believe that the 
subject has never been brought forward without some restitution 
taking place; we look to the 253 restitutions, and take courage ; 


* The Ecclesiastical Revenue Report states, (App. p. 47), that “in Jersey and 
Guernsey the benefices are merely nowinal rectories, the incumbent not being entitled, 
in any case, to more than a portion (generally one-third) of the great tithes, the crown 
or governor tuking the residue; and, in some cases, the whole goes to the crown or 
governor.” Since that time, in Guernsey, the crown has given back all but about 
1001. per annum. 

+ In the parish of Halifax, of which the crown holds the great tithes (whether it 
collects them or no, we know not), the population in 1831 was 109,899. Church 
room, 15,730, one-seventh, leaving 62,700 unprovided for; Clergy 18, with incomes 
(except the vicarage, which is £1678) two of £55 and £76, thirteen under £200, 
one £250, 
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we look back to the 253 blessed souls,* whose ‘ works have 
followed them,” who are now enjoying a portion of the reward, 
for their sacrifice here ; and we cannot think that others will not 
be joined to them. 

hen, farther, whatever be the case of individuals, there is a 
great debt owed by the nation to God. ‘The Parliament gave to 
Henry VIII. the power of appropriating, under various pretences, 
the property of the monasteries, not simply what was given them, 
as such, but the ancient property of the Church, which was in 
their keeping; they gave the power to King Henry, hoping to 
receive back the equivalent, and to be individually sharers in the 
spoil, ‘The Parliaments extorted from Queen Mary the confir- 
mation of these confiscations ;/ aud, to quote authority, which 


this age listens to with contentment, and praises his philosophy, 
Lord Chancellor Bacon: 


“In my own opinion and sense, [ must confess (let me speak it 
with reverence), that all the Parliaments since 27 and 31 of Hen. VIII. 
(who gave away impropriations from the Church), seem to me to stand 
in a sort obnoxious, and obliged to God in conscience, to do somewhat 
for the Church ; to reduce the patrimony thereof to a competency : for 
since they have debarred Christ’s wife of a great part of her dowry, it 
were reason they made her a competent jointure.” 


Or is it to be supposed that this age, which idolizes the Baconian 
philosophy, idolizes also the one blot which stains the memory 
of its founder, and likes at once his theory and practice, to 
speculate and to receive bribes! 

The Parliament has voted 20,000,000/. on the notion of resti- 
tution to the slave-holders in the West Indies; why should we 
think that it would refuse restitution to God? While asked, it 
devised plans, though they were not realized; let it be asked, not 
as a favour but as a debt; not as a gift, but as a restitution; not 
to make a boast of, but to avert the wrath of God, whose Church 
has been suffering these 300 years, for the spoliation inflicted by 
a former Parliament, lest He allow the flames, which are at pre- 
sent smothered, but which show themselves visibly here and there, 
to burst out, and “ consume us and our house.” Like the eagle, 
we have ‘‘ placed our nest in the rocks,” but our “ latter end” 
may be, “‘ that we perish for ever.” We have placed our nest in 
the rocks, but, with the flesh of the sacrifice, we have brought 


* The memory of several of these pious persons has been embalmed by Bishop 
Kennett, in his Cases of Impropriations: the restitution of some was occasioned by 
Sir H. Spelman’s impressive *‘ History of Sacrilege.” 

t As the price of “ repealing all statutes, articles, and provisions made against the 
see apostolic of Rome, since the 20th year of king Henry VIII.” —Aennett, p. 141. 

¢ Considerations touching the Edification and Purification of the Church of England. 
—ib. 189, 
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thither the coal which shall consume it; and unless God “ send a 
gracious rain” to extinguish the commencing flames, 


** The blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And the wild mother’s scream o'er her famishing brood.” 


Be the demand made in earnest, and boldly, “in the Name of 
God ;” let the people be taught whence this lack of instruction 
comes, not from the overgrown incomes of bishops, or from deans 
and chapters, but from the spendthrift sacrilege of the nation of 
old, which wasted the inheritance of God, and “ consumed it on 
their lusts,” and, we doubt not, that the call will, sooner or later, 
be answered, 

Such are the ulterior prospects, which the acting upon Lord 
Harrowby’s plan opens: how soon those prospects are realized, 
will depend upon our own earnestness in realizing to ourselves 
what national sins,* and the sin‘of sacrilege, are. We boast of 
our study of Holy Scriptures, let us read it there; of our Re- 
formers, let men read the martyr Latimer. 

With regard, however, to the immediate results, we will com- 
pare in some instances the result of Lord Harrowby’s plan with 
that proposed by the Commissioners ; augmentation out of the 
ecclesiastical impropriations with augmentations out of the dean 
and chapter corporate revenues. Aad in so doing, we shall show, 
in some measure, to what extent this relief will go. According to 
the Commissioners’ scale and Report there are in the diocese of 
Ely, 47 benefices requiring an increase on the whole of 40204. 
per annum; (our estimate was something different, as they have 
not clearly expressed the data on which they proceeded, yet 
sufficiently near, 3867/.); of this they proposed to augment, a 
the first place, what was in public patronage, 2819/. per annum : 
Lord Harrowby, where ecclesiastics are impropriators; this 
would amount to 2465/. per annum: viz. in colleges, 878/., chap- 
ters, 1107/.,+ bishop, 4802, leaving 964/. to lay 
and but 438/. where there are no impropriations at all. Now the 
reservation of 2465/. annual income, on the expiration of the 
present leases, mostly at the term of 14—21 years, would cost 
annually but 5282. 4s. 4d.; in the case of lives, the cost would be 
less, the benefit more remote. Thus then nearly the whole bene- 
fit, which the Commissioners contemplate, might be obtained at 
a sacrifice of 528/. 4s. 4d., which, spread over these several 


* “ When questions are raised about continuing the service for King Charles the 
Martyr, I answer, by pointing to the case of ‘ the sinners, the Amalekites,’ who were 
judged at the distance of 500 years,’’—Froude’s Remains, vol. i. p. 432. 

t Barnwell, or St. Andrew the Less, a donative containing 6909, with an income of 
48/., has been accounted as a part of St, Audrew the Greater, of which the dean and 
chapter of Ely are impropriators. 
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sources, would not be hurtfully felt ; nearly the whole sum which 
they calculated upon from the confiscation of four stalls, and the 
separate estates of Ely, 2824/,, might be obtained, and the stalls 
might remain for such diocesan purposes as might be required. 

But then we are justified in expecting that this would not be all 
the benefit; among the lay impropriations there is one which, on 
the Commissioners’ scale, would receive 80/., held now in plurality, 
of which a noble duke, whose ancestry shared largely in Church- 
property, is impropriator and patron: another, with a population 
of 4000, would receive 781. 5 another, above 2000, 238/., in both 
of which the same earl is impropriator ; a fourth, with a popula- 
tion of 588, receives but SS/., another earl being the impropriator. 
We feel convinced that these, and many others, would not be al- 
lowed so to continue, if the thoughts of the lay impropriators were 
earnestly called to their responsibility, and the example set by the 
ecclesiastics. 

To take a more extensive case, the largest of all, the diocese of 
York. This, according to the Commissioners, would require 

45,3561., of which 23,8910. is in public patronage. Our calcu- 
latqons have fallen somewhat short of this, 44,1032, Yet this will 
sutlice to show the proportions. Of this sum then, 16,856/. would 
be bestowed upon livings, in which the impropriations belong 
to that class, which the Commissioners call ‘ public :” viz. the 
Crown, 3209/.; the archbishop of York, 2549/.; other bishops, 
250/. ; chapters, 59501.; colleges, 2454/.; hospitals and schools, 
2444/. ‘This, according to the above ratio, would, on Lord 
Harrowby’s plan, or the Archbishop’s Act, require a deduction 
from their joint revenues of 3612/. per annum; i.e. 3612. per 
annum in the one way, would go as far as 10,856/. in the other, 
or W ould procure it. Further, of the sums thus required for the 
remaining livings, 4675/. per annum is for livings of which peers, 
and, in many cases, very wealthy and well-disposed peers, are the 
impropriators ; 14,844/. is, where other laymen are impropriators ; 
and 77720. only, where we have not ascertained that there is any 
impropriation ; @.e. little more than one-sixth of the whole sum Is 
wanting on account of the real poverty of the Church, and, of the 
remaining deficiency, 22,729/. is owing to spoliation, the tithes 
being in the hands of the crown or of laymen, 

To take the other most crying case, the diocese of Chester. 
For it, 41,854/. would be required according to the principles of 
the Report ; 25,808/. for livings in private patronage ; 15,9864. 
for those to be first augmented, those in public patronage. ‘The 
application of impropriations belonging to the same class would 
yield nearly the same sum, 12,312/.; the crown, 2976/., bishops, 
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2518/., colleges, 2850/., chapters,* S968/. ; whereof the Church 
portion, 9356/. per annum, might, as above, be obtained by a 
sacrifice of 2005/. per annum. ‘The remainder, as far as we have 
ascertained it, consists of 3,853/. impropriations of peers ; 89931. 
other lay people, and 12,5914. not accounted for. This is not 
given as adequate information; it is felt to be inadequate ; It would 
be to do what has been imputed as an error to the Commissioners, 
to rely solely or mainly upon the Ecclesiastical Revenue Returns, 
‘The number of perpetual curacies very much increases the difli- 
culty; in that they have been taken out of some rectory, but 
without local knowledge it would often not appear to what they 
belonged. 

The two cases of York and Chester have been purposely se- 
lected, as being the most unfavourable ; it is the uniform answer of 
such as advocate the fusing of church property into one common 
fund, “what is otherwise to be done for the great towns of Cheshire, 
Lancashire, or Yorkshire?” and it appears thus far, that upon 
Lord Harrowby’s plan nearly as much might be done, without 
destroying a single stall (and leaving, therefore, «a proportion 
of stalls to be employed in judicious annexation),/ as by that 
sketched by the Commissioners. But neither have we thus at all 
exhausted the resources of the act 1 & 2 Will. LV. c. 45, for this 
extends not only to cases of impropriations, but where ecclesi- 
ustics, having property of any sort, have the patronage also. ‘This, 
then, bishops have acted upon, and upon true church principles ; 
we deprecate exceedingly any interference with their incomes ; 
their property has been confided to them, to deal with it accord- 
ing to their judgment, and no earthly power bas any right to ste 
in and control it; they are the stewards of God. Sull, however 
circumstances have since changed, they were originally the trea- 
surers of the Church’s property, to apportion it as they pleased ; 
the liberality of our early forefathers gave them an ample in- 
come, while yet the inferior clergy of their dioceses “ had no 
lack.” The sacrilege committed at the Reformation has sadly 
changed the condition of these latter; and therefore, if any of 


* Manchester has here been omitted, as being a case per se; the Collegiate Church 
is impropriator, and so responsible as far as its means will go. 

+ We have not entered upon the subject of annexation, because Lord John Russell 
(see above) proposes to annex almost all the remaiuing stalls (thus making the stall 
a parochial commendam) ; yet a great deal of good might be legitimately done, not by 
subdividing canonries but by requiring them to keep an efficient body of curates, 
‘Thus Leeds had a population of 123,593, Church-room for 12,245, one-tenth, unpro- 
vided for 86,654. Income (including vicarage £1257) £4010 among 14 clergy and 
the assistant curates of the vicar. For this the (unproductive) impropriation belonging 
to Christ Church, Oxford, would not suffice; but annexation might be resorted to, So 
also most of the Cathedral towns have large ill-endowed cures, as Ely, Exeter, Ro- 
chester (Chatham, 18,000, church-room for 3,600) &e. 
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them have (as the Commission assumes) more than they need, it 
were in entire conformity with the practice of the Church for 
them to part with some of their funds, and send out fresh clergy 
into such parts of their dioceses as are not provided for. We de- 
precate, again, expressing any opinion as to the incomes of the 
Archbishops, or of the Bishops of London and Durham ; but this 
we say, that if it pleases these most reverend fathers to part with 
any portion of their income, in order to send forth fresh shep- 
herds to seek after their Master’s scattered sheep, it is a godly 
and acceptable act to the Great Shepherd, of whose sheep they 
have the charge; but it 1s contrary to every principle of church 
polity, that their property should be taken from their see by any 
human power; it is contrary to the first principles of justice, 
that it should be taken, while the vineyard of their own diocese 
lies waste, because they are to be deprived of that wherewith to 
hire labourers to dress it and to keep it. 

‘Thus, to give instances, the sum needed, according to the 
Commissioners’ scale, for livings of which the see of York is im- 
propriator, 1s 2374/. per annum; on the scale of their real wants 
it would be far higher; one of these places, of which the see is 
imprepriator and patron, is the important town of Doncaster, its 
population at the last census was 11,572, its vicar has 125/. per 
annum; a perpetual curacy (founded, it seems, by private bounty,) 
yields the only assistance; and 11,572 persons were committed, 
at most, to two clergy, when on an efficient system there ought 
to have been eleven. ‘The mere raising such an endowment to 
400/. per annum, as the Commissioners propose, would do little or 
no good ; we need not only larger supends, but an enlarged body 
of clergy; the mere raising of stipends might diminish the dis- 
comforts of the clergy, but would leave the large masses of our 
population as heathen as before. ‘To take a case of the other 
sort, the archbishop is patron of Silkstone vicarage, and the Barns- 
leys,in Silkstone, perpetual curacies (the rectory appears to be lost); 
according to the Report, the aggregate population was 14,682 ; 
having churches containing 3170, and four clergymen, with an 
average of 155/.perannum. ‘The Commissioners’ scale would allot 
them 580/.in addition; but what are four clergy, or church-room for 
3170, among 14,682 souls?) We instance this, not as one of the 
heavier cases, but as one which would naturally look to the arch- 
bishop for relief (if relief, according to the plan of the Commis- 
sion, 1s to be given), and which would be injured by the abstrac- 
tion of any property of the see, to eke out the loss of “ com- 
mendams without cure of souls.” Alas! it would be easy to 
multiply cases in which the diocese would have a prior claim upon 
the episcopal bounty, over any distinct see ; but it is not for us 
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to seem to parcel out the property of the see; what has been 
said is enough to illustrate the injustice of taking away any por- 
tion of it for other dioceses, 

Again, to instance the other archiepiscopal see: if certain 
perpetual curacies are excluded, the sum to be added (on the 
Commissioners’ scale) to the livings of which the see is impro- . 
priator (we believe 1203/. per annum), very little exceeds that of 


which the present archbishop has already annexed in reversion, " 
1090/. ; but this is the very least portion of what is required for : 
the efficient cure even of those places, It is what are called i 
valuable livings which are often in most need. Thus, in the 4) 


diocese of Chester, his grace is the patron and impropriator of 
two important and well-endowed livings, Rochdale 1730/., and at 
Blackburn 893/.; yet these two livings, with the perpetual cu- 
racies belonging to them, and, in the nomination of the vicar, 
contamed, at the last census, Rochdale 76,174, Blackburn 
58,231 souls. ‘These, in Blackburn, are (exclusive of the mother 
Church, which contains 2200) distributed, as far as they can be 
said to be distributed, among the chapelries or perpetual curacies, 
with church-room for 12,375 (one-fourth), and stipends, rising 
from 43d,, 67/., to 1564, in all 14514. In Rochdale, the 
chief parish comprises 34,277, its churches at most 2093; the 
whole district has, besides the mother Church, eight churches or 
chapels, with stipends rising from 672. to 250/., in all 1147/. 
The entire proportion, or rather disproportion, of church-room, 
is one-tenth ; so that if we take the average of one-third as the 
standard, there are 53,818 persons destitute of the means of grace. 
To add a third case in the same diocese: the see of Canterbury 
is the patron of Whalley, and most of the perpetual curacies in 
the district belonging to it, are in the nomination of the vicar ; 
the see is stated to be the impropriator of one district; a noble- 
man, of Whalley itself. Of course the see can be no further 
responsible, in this case, than for its own impropriation; yet, 
when arrangements are being made for parting with the revenues 
of the see, certainly the perpetual curacies of Whalley, which 
were confided to its cure, are more natural objects of her fostering 
care than the episcopal fund. The whole district of Whalley 
contained 85,768 souls; that portion more immediately under 
the see, as belonging to, or being in the nomination of its vicar, 
55,729, in ten districts, with church-room for one-sixth, YOO9 ; 
accordingly 28,700 are left to Heathenism. 

No one can imagine that any of this is said in blame either of 
the present or former metropolitans ; impropriations often be- 
come, from change of circumstances, of little value; nor can 
strangers know any thing of the circumstances; his grace has 
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conferred a good deed upon the Church, for which she will have 
reason to value his memory, in resuming what our ancient bishops 
strove to do, but which, since the Revolution, till now, had been 
neglected, the improvement of poor vicarages by means of im- 
propriations. ‘lhe above instances have only been given to illus- 
trate the superiority of the plan of Sir Robert Peel’s over this later 
commission, and that it is best for each foundation to take care of 
its own, not to confound all in a common fund. These are the 
strongest cases with regard to the archiepiscopal property; they are 
the wants of nearly 200,000 souls ; and it is impossible to doubt, 
that far more good would be done by the single example of these 
200,000 being adequately provided for by him, whom the very law 
terms their patron, a greater stimulus be given to other Christian 
exertion, than by any purpose to which the fund could apply it. 
‘lo name one more case : these numbers give an inadequate no- 
tion to persons unfamiliar with the place where they are col- 
lected: Ramsgate 1s close at hand; yet few ever have seen its 
single church, presiding, nobly as it does, over the town, and not 
have felt that one large church, chiefly occupied by the rich, with 
a chapel, was utterly inadequate for that population, which spreads 
on all sides beneath it; no one could think that three clergymen 
were sufficient for it; it also is au impropriation of the see of 
Canterbury; its income just reaches the highest level of the 
Commission, 400/., and from it would have no aid. Blackburn 
is more than eight, Whalley more than ten, Rochdale about seven 
Ramsgates. 

It is not necessary to illustrate the cases of other dioceses with 
the same detail; it may suftice briefly to state, that of the contri- 
buting bishoprics, Ely (whose average income is now rated at 8000/. 
instead of 1100/.) derives a part of its income from vicarages, 
which, on the Commissioners’ scale, would require an increase of 
1255/, per annum, and this is obviously the minimum not the 
maximum, and of these, three might well employ two clergymen ; 
yet it were Idle to suppose that when the wants of Cheshire and 
Lancashire are prominent in men’s minds, as the object to be at- 
tended to, they will pay due regard to populations of 300 or 400. 
Again, a parish of 130 or 155 (such are some of those of which the 
bishop holds the impropriations) would have a claim which would 
be felt by a bishop in dispensing Ais income; but they would 
obviously be lost in a board accustomed to the contemplation of 
thousands. Yet, though comparatively of less apparent account, 
they ave obviously to be considered absolutely, in the first instance, 
without any reference to any others, because it 1s their property. 
But this is not in human nature; their claims would come to be 
looked at suspiciously as preventing a greater good; they would 
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be pared down, if regarded at all; or two or more thrown into 
one, or got rid of somehow. No one can think that when the 
fund, if ever obtained, came to be applied, the Commissioners 
would ever examine the impropriations of the see of Ely, which 
might have been augmented, had not the 2500/. per annum been 
abstracted from it. ‘The utmost that they would do, would be 
to look at the places whence the confiscated fund is to arise ; 
and even this grudgingly, as interfering with a greater object. 
Injustice then will be done in this way to Ely. 

This need not be repeated again and again; if the bishops 
think their incomes larger than they need, their dioceses are the 
natural recipients of their bounty, and there, unhappily, is not a 
diocese in England which might not most thankfully receive any 
overflowings of their goodness. ‘The bishops can, at present, 
benefit to most advantage the spots where their impropriations or 
their estates lie, but if these will not exhaust their store, it were 
better far that they should have a fresh enabling act, whereby 
they might pour back into some other portion of their diocese, 
whatever it pleases them to bestow, than to transfer it to a gene- 
ral extra-diocesan fund. 

Further, although the dioceses should receive back out of the 
common fund the same bounty which they would from their 
bishop, the plan of a common fund would evidently be objec- 
tionable, not only as wasteful and insecure, and at best circuitous, 
but because, first, it would do it at disadvantage, in the ratio of 
seven to one and a half; secondly, the bishop, not a fund, is the 
natural benefactor of his clergy. ‘The gift of the bishop 1s affec- 
tionate and attaching; that of the fund, dispensing the resources 
of others, mere matter of pounds, shillings and pence. 

There is one more diocese, however, which is the more worth 
considering, because upon it turns the whole plan. If Durham 
retain any large portion of its property, the general fund is at an 
end; for the chapter of Durham alone is to yield one-fourth of 
the whole chapter, the bishopric one-third of the episcopal, fund. 
We are here mainly concerned with the latter, but both turn 
upon the same principle; and there lies an @ priori suspicion of 
bias (which one of the lay Commissioners honestly admitted)* 
in their decision as to the claims of the diocese to be considered 
apart. 


* “ Surely this House ought in justice to introduce such a clause or instruction to 
the Committee as will save some portion of this 40,0V01., which, it seems, is to be 
taken away without any explanation whatever, except, indeed, it be that the whole 
amount is grasped because it is the easiest to lay hold of, as a noble earl, one of the 
Commissioners, said to me,‘ Oh! Durham is the great nest-egg : if we do not pounce 
upon that, we can do nothing at all.’ My lords, I do protest against this wholesale 
dealing.” —( Marquis of Londonderry on Durham Eccl, Revenues, July 21, 1836, 
Mirr, of Parl, 2473.) 
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To take then two places only, in which the bishop has pro- 
perty, and therefore, as frequently explained, could aid them to 
great advantage, Gateshead and Sunderland, neither have any 
other resource. 

So long then as Gateshead and Sunderland remain as orphan 
children cast upon his care and tutelage, with no adequate pro- 
vision,* with a population of about 30,000, and church-room 
for one-tenth, and destitution for seven-tenths, even above 20,000 
souls, we think it, we must speak, a sinful thing to take awa 
the children’s bread, and to give to others. Again, if the 
bishop of Durham ought to help his poorer brethren among the 
bishops, he might aid them, and the children of the see at the 
same time, by relieving his brother of Carlisle, (who, with the 
dean and chapter, is the impropriator of Newcastle,) of the re- 
sponsibility attending its destitution. Newcastle, with a popula- 
tion of about 60,000, has church-room again for about one-tenth, 
only that the destitute, seven-tenths, are in this case twice as 
many, above 40,000.+ We cannot but think, if something of this 
kind was attempted, a similar spirit might be kindled in noble 
dukes, who are well able, and, we trust, willing to spare a portion 
at least of what once was given to the Church ; and that Alnwick, 
Karsden, and ‘Tynemouth, (portions of whose impropriate tithes 
are held by one duke,) would not, with populations severally of 
6788, 6757, and 26,707, be left with church-room for 1150, 
200, and 2000, and their ministers with incomes of 175/., 1194, 
298/., i.e., that one-twelfth only of the whole number should 
have a place wherein to worship God, 30,000 be left destitute. 
Nor are these by any means all the cases of great emergency; 
there would still remain, 


| Pop. Room. Income. Clergy. Imp. 
Monk-Wearmouth 9428 1000 225 l lay. 
Chester-le-Street§_ 10,495 1000 377 3 lay. 
Darlington. . 9419 12000 274 another 
duke. 


again, by a sort of miserable uniformity, one-tenth provided 
for, and 20,000 deprived of their birth-right. We have no reason 


* Gateshead and Sunderland are both rectories ; Gateshead with 6561. per annum, 
(distinct from Gateshead-fell, population S339, church 1000, income 172l,,) Sunder- 
land altogether 386/., whereas they require thirty clergy. | 

t Since the above was in type, we see in the statistic account, quoted p. 551, in 
Newcastle, “a new Church built, but not endowed.” 

¢ So in the Ecclesiastical Revenues Report ; one should have wished to hope it 
was a misprint for 2000, which would have been near the right proportion. 

§ Exclusive of Tanfield, population 2500, church-room 700, income 133/., impro- 
priator and patron a peer. 
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to think that the present noble possessors of a portion of these 
tithes, even know that they possess them, or the moral misery 
caused by their holding or withholding them; but should they be 
unwilling to help in the good work (which we have no knowledge 
of, either way) we had rather see the Church take it wholly upon 
herself, and re-place from what remains what was taken from her, 
than leave such cases of destitution. 

_ In addition to these, in one only of which there is any ecclesi- 
astical impropriation, are the following places with large popu- 


lations, of which the dean and chapter of Durham are impro- 
priators, 


Population, Church, Income. — Clergy. 
Berwick . . . . . 8920 1000 £3535 1 
South Shields inJarrow 11407 2000 330 1 
Tweedmouth . . . 4971 ° 200 144 l 
Westoe in Jarrow . . 9680 1300 222 l 
Jarrow with . 3598 $55 197 

Heworth . 5424 1100 
44,000 59955 1246 G 


The poverty of income we know that the dean and chapter 
have amended, as far as is allowed them, although by the terms 
of the act 1 & 2 Will. IV. we see not how in these cases it 
could exceed 507/. per annum; we know also that they contem- 
plated to build and endow a second church at Berwick ;* but the 
lack of church-room and of ministers could not be so readily sup- 
plied ; again, we have but between one-seventh and one-eighth 
provided for, and 28,135 destitute ; we have (so at least the re- 
turns give) six clergy to minister among 44,000,—six, where there 
ought to be forty-four. 

There are other cases requiring help, although less strong than 
these, as— 


Population, Church. Income, 
Falstone R. , . 4501 600 £219 
Stockton-upon-Teest . 7991 1500 247 lay imp. 
Newburn . . . 4039 600 230 Bp.of Carlisle. 


where between one-sixth and one-seventh are provided for, and 
the destitute but 9000. 
And now, to sum up these miserable items of deficiency, in nine 


* Archdeacon Thorp’s Charge, p. 6. 

+ The Bishop of Darham, though not impropriator, would, on the ground of pa- 
tronaye or property, be enabled by the act 1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 45, to augment Stock- 
ton, Newburn, and Alnwick, out of the leased property of the see. See a valuable 
statistic account given by the Marquis of Londonderry on occasion of his motion on 
the Durham Ecclesiastical Revenues, July 21, 1856.—Mirr, of Parl. 2469, 
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towns in the single diocese of Durham there are 110,000,—in 
nine more (four of them in the one district of Jarrow) there are 
above 37,000,—in all, there are by this time far above 150,000, 
virtually excommunicated by the Church without any fault of 
theirs. No wonder then that Satan seized many, whom the 


Church has neglected to inclose within the fold, so that a judge * 
pronounced— 


** This county, though comparatively small, presents a larger display 
of atrocious crimes than the calendar of the Central Court of Middlesex 
has exhibited during the last twelve months. It is clear that religion 
and morality have not spoken to the hearts of so many offenders.” 

To be measured with the metropolis, with its armies of thieves 
and its abodes of sin, and yet to be adjudged worse than it! 
We cannot think that the Commissioners could have realized this, 
when they recommended that 39,6867. of the revenues of Durham 
should be removed from the diocese, above one-half its episcopal 
revenues be taken away, with the vague promise of first ‘ con- 
sidering the places whence the revenue was derived.” We cannot 
think, with these appalling facts really present to their minds, 
they could have ventured upon such an act of injustice, as to re- 
commend that the property which Durham needed, should be 
taken from her, that the wealth which accrued from her collieries 
should be taken to supply other places, and they, whose strength 
is expended to obtain it, be left unsupplied. And yet no one 
can think that were this sum ‘ abstracted” from her, any fair 
proportion would be returned, or her children provided for by 
strangers as by their natural parents. One cannot doubt that 
comparisons would come in; and yet, since the funds come from 
Durham, any thing short of what would be allotted to her, if 
there were no wants in the whole of England but her’s, would be 
unjust; it would be to withhold from her, her own. It is not for 
us to advise men, liberal as the chapter of Durham; but the 
monks in the West of England, who, when they dreaded Henry’s 
grasp, erected monuments to themselves in the beautiful towers, 
which they added to their churches, and so in some measure 
eluded the spoiler, gave a worthy example to follow. ‘They put 
some of their property, at least, in safe keeping, and are remem- 
bered with gratitude. 

This plan of spoliation is unwise, as well as cruel and unjust. 
Let but an example be set, of providing such a population as 
that of the diocese of Durham adequately with ministers, and we 
might look to see such a mighty spirit of emulation stirred in our 


* Quoted by Mr. Lambton, in his motion in behalf of the See of Durham, in the 
Committee on the Established Church Bill, July 12, 1836.—Mirr. of Parl. 2549, 
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whole land, as should give a new spring and life to our whole 
Christian existence ; scatter it, and you will sow your land with 
salt, dry up the springs of Christian charity, or give them a bitter 
taste. Like begets like; let the diocese of Durham be furnished 
with pastors on a noble scale, and others will “ see the good 
work and glorify our Father which is in heaven;” let its property 
be parcelled out among the towns of England whose it is not, 
and which ought to be supplied by other means, and they will be 
apt scholars in learning the trade of beggary; will wait for their 
vineyard to be tilled by the labour of others, until it bring forth 
again its thorns and briers. ‘To pull down an ancient consecrated 
building, is to lay but an ill foundation of that we would raise. 
Diruit, edificat, was a very proverb for instability. “ Every wise 
woman buildeth her house, but the foolish plucketh it down with 
her hands.” We cannot conceive ‘a plan better devised to stifle 
the noble spirit which is now beginning to rise among us, than to 
heap upon it this fuel, which is not its owns Rather let it find 
vent in its own way, and it will burn up more steadily and more 
brightly. It ought to be a first principle in any arrangement that 
may be made, that the foundations of every place should provide 
for its own wants,* Durham for Durham ; cea for London. 
If we guarantee to those places, which have foundations, their 
property uninjured, others will spring up; it was thus that these 
foundations themselves arose: by a holy emulation, not by plun- 
dering one another. It was through keeping faithfully, as a sacred 
deposit, that which was committed to them, that they received 
more; others saw the institutions flourish, and longed to be 
authors of the like; and so they increased and filled the land, 
and were the salt of the earth, 

The highest act of faith were the ancient way of giving unto 
the treasury of the bishop for him to dispense to his diocese; 
but this was not required; every one has his own way of viewing 
and doing things; one would found schools, another colleges, 
another hospitals, a fourth a monastery, a fifth a parochial 
church; one would leave the fellowship, which he founded, for 
the whole of England, another wished to secure a benefit for his 
native county or the grammar-school at which he had himself been 
instructed : and thus, while each followed his own natural bent, 
some, it may be, with more expansive views than others, others 


* « Tt is an imbecile way in order to found a See at Manchester, to take from the 
revenues of bishoprics. No; let men go and preach in the streets of Manchester : 
they would be pelted. Never mind ; in time, persons would attend to them, and rich 
people would leave their — first one, and then another. Every place should 
support its own church.” —Froude’s Remains, v.1, p. 434. As itis, the “ pelting,” by 
all accounts, seems likely enough to happen; but without the honour of founding a 
bishopric. 

NO. XLVI.—APR. 1838, ao 
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again with a more affectionate and simple gratitude to the spot 
which God had made the channel of His goodness to them. The 
wants of all were ministered to by that which each supplied; some 
it may be more richly than others ; but the richer were no injury 
to the poorer, nor did the poorer envy the richer, but rather “ the 
whole body fitly joined together by that which every joint sup- 
plied, according to the effectual working of every part, made 
increase of the body to the edifying of itself in love.” 

This it has been the wisdom of the Church, and a righteous 
act on her part, to retain: it may be that we might think some of 
the gifts might have been more judiciously disposed ; yet she felt 
a noble confidence that things would in the end work best, if 
allowed to work according to the measure of insight which God 
had given to those whose hearts He had stirred: and obviously the 
common wants would thus be supplied more completely than if one 
mind were set up as the measure of all. The contributions for 


the building of the tabernacle* furnish a striking type for the 
variety of Christian service ;— 


** And they came, every one whose heart stirred him up, and every 
one whom his spirit made willing, and they brought the Lord’s offering 
to the work of the tabernacle of the congregation, and for all his ser- 
vice, and for the holy garments. And they came, both men and women, 
as many as were willing-hearted, and brought bracelets, and earrings, 
and rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold: and every man that offered, 
offered an offering of gold unto the Lord. And every man, with whom 
was found blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats’ hair, 
and red skins of rams, and badgers’ skins, brought them. Every one 
that did offer an offering of silver and brass brought the Lord’s offering : 
and every mah, with whom was found shittim wood for any work of the 
service, brought it. And all the women that were wise hearted did spin 
with their hands, and brought that which they had spun, both of blue, 
and of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine linen. And all the women 
whose heart stirred them up in wisdom spun goats’ hair. And the rulers 
brought onyx stones, and stones to be set, for the ephod, and for the 


breastplate ; and spice, and oil for the light, and for the anointing oil, 
and for the sweet incense.” 


Yet all, from the goats’ hair which the women spun to the pre- 
cious stones which were set in the breastplate of the high-priest, 
had their place and were accepted. And so the offerings of our 
forefathers. ‘Their offerings were more valuable the one than the 
other; but he who brought the lesser, brought what would . have 
still been missed, and which by others might have been over- 


looked, and by all God was glorified, and all are entered in His 
book. 


* Exodus, xxxv. 21—28. 
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We, certainly,—to judge from the way in which people speak, 
or in which we act,—should not have endowed Winwick with her 
large lands, which their piety bestowed; and we should think it 
an extravagance of service to inclose some little spot, containing 
but 112 souls, and to give it its own peculiar pastor; but they 
learnt of Him, who bestows his gifts with a rich (so to speak) 
prodigality of beneficence, pouring them out on all sides, decking 
with glorious profusion the deep-hidden valley, or mountain re- 
cess, “‘ where mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been,” and not 
regarding though they be, as it seems to us, lost or excessive. 
And such as they gave them, it were our faithfulness and wisdom 
to retain them; so, if we be faithful to our stewardship, shall we 
be entrusted with that which is now lacking to us. 

The Commissioners say,* 


“ It is to be hoped that the sacrifices which will be required from the 
cathedral and collegiate churches of the country, will have the effect 
of stimulating individual benevolence to contribute towards the accom- 
plishment of these most important ends.” 

But they have confounded two very different things. ‘“ Sacri- 
fices made by the cathedral and collegiate churches,” such as 
those which Durham has made and is making, will and have had 
the effect of stimulating individual benevolence, their self-denying 
contributions towards the spiritual benefit of others, will excite 
others to “ follow their good example;” sacrifice of self will teach 
others sacrifice of self; “ but sacrifices made of the cathedral and 
collegiate churches,” sacrifices made by those to whom it costs 
nothing, are neither acceptable to God, nor will they teach man 
any thing, but to do the like, i.e. make sacrifices, not of his own, 
but of others. When the cathedral and collegiate churches have 
thus been “ sacrificed,” people will look out for some fresh victim 
to offer upon the altar of their own indolence, but they will never 
learn in this way, to make unto God the acceptable sacrifice of 
themselves, or to “offer to Him of His own.” Already they 
have begun. The tallest flowers in our garden, the remnant of 
days in which it was more duly cultivated, have had their heads 
struck off; the next have been marked out to be mown down; and 
so they will follow on still, faithfully executing the precept of the 
Roman king, ever mowing off the highest which remains, until all 
be one waste. From the Archbishoprics or the Bishoprics of Ely 
or Durham, they were led on to the cathedrals; and now they go 
on where those, who have led them thus far, would fain have stopped 
them, and talk of the “ waste” of income upon Winwick, or Stan- 
hope, or Doddington. And if their incomes were dispersed, 

* Report I, p. 8. 

t See Speeches in the House of Commons ne above. 
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then to the next class below them; and so on, until they should 
bring down all the munificence of our ancestors to one low level, 
nor leave one favoured spot amid their wilderness. It is too plain 
that, besides the supposed benefits of the property to be obtained 
from the cathedrals, some of the Commissioners thought it an ad- 
vantage to be freed from the odium of their wealth; they thought 
probably that they should obtain readier contributions, if this 
wealth were more evenly distributed, that if this store were dissi- 
pated, others would be found to bring fresh supplies more libe- 
rally; they thought it a positive good to be rid of the cathedrals, 
and would say, ‘‘now there is not this disproportionate wealth, 
we have done what we could, now come and help us.” ‘They 
wholly miscalculated human nature, and have admitted a mis- 
chievous principle against themselves; they have not effaced, 
they have scarcely diminished, the inequality. While livings 
vary from below 10/. to 7306/. (Doddington), or while people 
can say that a Dean of Durham is left worth ten times a Dean 
of Chester,* or can refer to the 15,000/. per annum “assigned to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury,” nothing is done towards it; the 
** love of money” is to be cured not by giving ‘‘ money,” but by 
correcting the “ love;” this desire of obtaining necessary aid by 
means which shall “ cost them nothing,” not by sacrificing the 
cathedrals, but by bidding them to go and do likewise, or by 
sacrificing ourselves. 

Extreme parties often render good service by exhibiting the 
tendencies of things which in the less consistent remain unde- 
veloped; they are consistent even if it be in evil, and so track out 
for us beforehand whither our path would lead us. ‘There is no 
difference of principle, as Mr. Baines well pointed out, between 
the dismembring the cathedrals and reducing the wealthy livings; 
make up but the patronage to the individuals, (as was proposed 
towards the crown and done towards the bishops,) and the thing 
is settled; augment six or twelve “ poor and populous parishes” 


* « The assignment of these unequal incomes (the new arrangement of the Commis- 
sion) is equivalent to saying that a Dean of Durham is worth ten Deans of Chester 
and a Canon of Durham is worth a dozen Canons of Chester in these 
reforming times, and all for no other reason, which I can devise, than that in earlier 
times a Dean of Durham was worth twenty Deans of Chester, and so on in propor- 
tion.” — Mr. F. Buxton, 1836, Mirror of Parliament, 2288. Undoubtedly this was the 
reason, and it was a sufficient reason that the founder of Durham had bestowed 
twenty times as much on Durham as he of Chester on Chester; but by remodelling 
the incomes at all, they cut away the ground from under their feet. 

+ A plan of this kind has actually been devised by a well-meaning Clergyman (who 
talks very quietly of “ the Cathedral Fund.”) ‘ A few Suggestions for increasing the 
locomes of many of the smaller Livings, for the almost total Abolition of Pluralities, 
and for promoting the residence of Ministers in the several Parishes, more particularly 
addressed to the Members of both Houses of Parliament.” He fell into the usual 
error of regarding patronage as the only point to be considered, instead of the right of 
the several places to the incomes accruing from them, 
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with the surplus of Doddington, and half the number with that 
of Winwick, and give the “ patronage” to their patrons; and on 
this scheme, they are unreasonable if they refuse it, and should 
be compelled; on the profit and loss scheme the livings would 
even be more marketable commodities than before. 

The question then, now about to be decided, is not simply 
(momentous as that is) about the cathedral churches ; it is not be- 
tween the deans and chapters and the Commission; we may hope 
that the miserable necessity of remonstrance, and opposition to a 
body, in which some of our bishops had consented to take a part, 
is at an end; their schemes have passed into other hands, and are 
already receiving adevelopment, which they did not contemplate. 
Both the Plurality and anti-Cathedral bills are lay bills. ‘The 

uestion is about the “ WHOLE TENURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 

JHURCH PROPERTY AND THE WHOLE LEGISLATIVE FOR THE 
Cuvurcn. It is whether the Church is ever hereafter to legislate 
for herself, either in synod or convocation, or to have her services, 
her ordinances, and her creeds,* at the disposal of the state; 
whether she is to retain her liberty which Christ confided to her, 
or to be ‘ in bondage with her children” to those who are not of 
her. Itis, again, whether we are to be allowed, by sacrificing of 
our own, to establish a memorial for ever to our Maker’s praise, 
or whether whatever has been dedicated to His service, becomes 
public property, the property of man and of the state, to deal 
with as it pleases; it is whether the earth and the Church are 
man’s or God’s, It is assumed, as a first principle, in this re-dis- 
tribution of the Church’s property at the hands of the state, that 
property is a creature of the state, that it so belongs to the state 
as that its present possessors have no right to alienate it from it, 
and dedicate it to God; that the state not only protects us in its 


possession, but that we hold it of it, and notof God. It steps in. 


between us and our Maker, and says, ‘* You shall not employ it to 
such and such ends, you shall put nothing out of my control; I 
am sovereign dispenser, and who is Lord over me?” Both these 
things are involved in principle; if the state may scatter the pro- 
perty which our northern ancestors, in the diocese of Durham, 
dedicated to God’s service in their own homes, and may portion 
it out in Cheshire or Lancashire, then the remainder is matter of 
time only; it is the first letting out of water, and it will continue 
to flow, as it may be, more or less rapidly, until all have passed 


* «« Tf you mean to conciliate that portion of the Dissenters, who have always shown 
the sincerest attention to the Church, you must revise your Liturgy and your Articles, 
Why can you not remove from it those things which are so much objected to, for in- 
stance, the Athanasian Creed, the Commination, and other things.”—Mr, Poulter on 
2nd Reading of Established Church Bill, 1835, Mirr. of Parl, 2379. 
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out of our possession, into the new receptacle which the state has 
made for it, There will be no further question of principle; it 
will be matter of detail only and of expediency. Either all is 
secured, because it has been dedicated for ever by those who 
were entrusted with it and with the power of disposing of it, or 
none ; either it is to be retained for the uses for which they gave 
it, or if the state may alter the application in the one case, it may 
in another. It may just as well appropriate the revenues of 
Durham for some scheme of national education, as for providing 
or eking out the salaries of ministers in Lancashire or Cheshire ; 
and in time it WiLL. Again, if the state may prescribe to us what 
number of sermons we shall preach to our flocks, and set a lay- 
cominission over our bishops, it may prescribe any thing else,— 
at least to such portion of the Church as shall retain any connec- 
tion with it, and may be their bishop. | 

We firmly trust, however, that, like all similar attempts of late, 
this too will rather end in the strengthening of the Church, in 
clearing men’s views as to her nature and office, and the means _ 
of benefitting her; and so what is evil in these bills will rather 
turn to her good. ‘The very struggle about the preservation of 
the cathedrals has had its use; the body of cathedral clergy have 
been called to re-examine the nature of their institutions,* their 
duties, and responsibilities, and the means of fulfilling them, 
While impressing upon others the importance of their office in 
the Church, they have probably deepened their own consciousness 
of it; they have professed themselves ready to make sacrifices, 
and when the time comes, will make them. 

The way of a mixed Commission has been tried, and satisfied 
none, Let the bishops resume their consultations as a body, 
either privately as they were wont, or more formally in synod, and 
the clergy will place full confidence in them. The change in the 
disposition of the funds of the Church has failed, and well-nigh 
shaken the security of all the property of the Church; let them 
try what the mere putting in force existing responsibilities will do, 
Let our bishops resume their plan of giving back their impropri- 
ations (we say not, as some of them did, “ in whole,” but) in 
such part as is needed, to the poor or populous parishes which 
shall need them: this voluntary bounty of theirs, which they have 
held out to the clergy, will be received with affectionate gratitude 
by them, and bind them the more to their considerate diocesans, 
It will not be the gift only, but the gift as coming from the giver, 


* We are glad here to name a few pages, which have just reached us, ‘‘ Suggestions 
arising out of the proposed Alterations in the Cathedral Establishments of England 
and Wales.” By C. A. Moysey, D.D., Archdeacon of Bath, 
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which will be prized; and it will augment also the virtual re- 
sources of the Church. Then, when they have digested this plan 
among themselves, let them consult, in mutual confidence, with 
the several chapters, or other ecclesiastical bodies or individuals 
possessing impropriations, and examine in detail what and how 
much may be done for the Church generally, through the places 
with which they are connected. We are convinced, upon exami- 
nation, that far more may be done in this way, and that without 
injury to the chapters, than would at first sight appear, For we 
hold the responsibility of the chapters to extend, not simply to 
places whereof they have the patronage, but to all of which they 
have the impropriations, and in these, not merely to provide one 
minister with his income proportionate to his labours or the im- 
portance of his office, but with such number of ministers as may 
be necessary. 

They received the tithes on the express condition of providing 
for the spiritual instruction of the place, and if this could not be 
effected without the sacrifice of the whole amount of any given 
portion of tithes, they must (as in some cases has been done by 
chapters) be sacrificed. (We put this as an extreme case, though 
by the wise provisions of the Archbishop’s Act; it would seldom 
prove necessary). Thus, to revert again to the diocese of Ches- 
ter, the Cathedral of Christ Church is obviously responsible for 
the whole townships of Budworth, 15,955; Runcorn, 10,526 ; 
Frodsham, 5547; Rostherne,3730; Knutsford, 3326; Kirkham, 
11,640; as the see of Canterbury for Blackburn, 59,791; and 
Rochdale, 34,277; Trinity College, Cambridge, for Kendal, 
17,427; King’s College for Prescot, 28,084; for Manchester, 
270,961, as far as it could extend its Collegiate Church. If this 
were done, the benefits conferred on the immediate places would 
be the least portion of the good resulting. What 1s felt to be 
now every where wanting, is a sufficient stimulus to great exer- 
tion; we are just waking (all alike, it is not one class only) from 
the torpor which seemed to press upon the whole of the 18th 
century; ordinary means will not suffice; our exertions, on which 
we congratulate ourselves, do not by any means keep pace even 
with the increase of our wants; we are losing ground, year by 
year: yet there is an awakening desire to do something to enlarge 
the efficiency of our Church, and extend her fostering care to all 
her children. What we want then is something to direct this, 
and give it a bolder essay and a loftier impulse, to raise the 
standards by which people should measure the supply of spiritual 
wants; to furnish them a pattern which to copy. It is admitted 
by the Commissioners that even if 130,000/, were raised from the 
confiscations, it would fall miserably short of what we need; it 
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would raise the incomes, for instance, of half the parishes in Eng- 
land which need such supply, on a graduated scale of 1504, 
200/., 300/., 400/., and leave the other half where they were, and 


our large populations totally unsupplied, and ourselves exhausted. 
The funds of charity are inexhaustible. 


“ Where,” asks Dr. Spry,* “ is the policy of thus deluding the friends 
of the Church with the prospect of funds which are partly imaginary, 
and will be wholly inefficient, and thus checking the munificent spirit of 
which such noble examples are daily exhibited, and leaning upon expe- 
dients of questionable. policy, and doubtful equity, when the piety and 
liberality of the nation, appealed to properly and duly encouraged, offers 
immediate and inexhaustible resources? It is impossible to doubt the 
effect of such an appeal, even if now made, and accompanied with a de- 
claration that its success would save these venerable establishments from 
ruin, and secure an object which their ruin could not effect. Nor can it 
be supposed that the different chapters of England would be unwilling to 
devote a liberal portion of their revenues to the increase of a parochial 
ministry, if they were consulted on that subject by their diocesans, and 
duly excited by that magnificent liberality which the prelates of England 
on every fit occasion are so ready to display. Surely it would be well 
at least to try the effect of such an appeal, for was it but moderately 
successful, a sum would be speedily obtained far exceeding any thing 
which the spoliation of Cathedral and Collegiate establishments can for 
many years supply, and the Church would be preserved in her integrity.” 


On the other hand, when the present rising feeling should be 
fanned into a flame, by the sacrifices of our bishops in the first 
instance, and then of the cathedral or collegiate bodies, and 
men saw what could be done, and had patterns worthy of old 
times set before them, the light would spread from city to city, 
until the blaze encircled our whole land, and penetrated every 
corner which was capable of receiving it; and deeds worthy of 
the old days of the Church would be done, and the riches now 
locked up would again flow freely for the good of the Church, 
and the days of her youth might return. The abundance of 
charity is not merely inexhaustible; it grows by being drained: 
it strengthens by exhausting exertion. ‘The inadequacy of our 
endeavours dispirits and disheartens us, and makes us incapable 
of great things. We move stiffly and cramped for want of ade- 
quate exercise. The property of our bishoprics and cathedrals 
is spread over the whole of England, as it would seem for the 
very purpose of furnishing so many centres of Christian exertion, 
so many patterns each in its own neighbourhood. The 120 or 
130,000/. would be long ere it was obtained, and when obtained 
would soon disappear; the good example set in providing South 


* Observations, p. 25, 26. 
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Shields, or Newcastle, or Rochdale, or Blackburn, with pastors 
would have an abundant offspring of similar deeds; it would 
make more available what we have,* and would obtain for us 
fresh supplies. We doubt not that very many among the richer 
Impropriators would gladly make restitution, and for the poorer, 
who came lawfully by property, which to the state is unlawful, 
and which is a curse upon the nation, the Church might come to 
_ the state, not as suppliants, but claiming justice and re-demand 

of it her own; and we doubt not the righteous claim would in time 


be heard, where petitions for eleemosynary assistance would be 
disregarded. 


The maintenance, then, of our cathedrals{ is the common 
cause of the Church ; their proposed reduction is the first step 
in the “ reconstruction” of the Church, whereby it is to rest, not 
“on the apostles and prophets,” but on the fiat of the state. 
The cathedrals are the common patrimony of all; while kept en- 
tire, they are the best earnests, that the liberality which founded 
them, shall, through them, again revive; they are memorials and 
fragments of a better part, and heralds of a brighter morrow; if 


destroyed, or mutilated, in that proportion will the standard of 
future munificence be lowered. 


We have, in this statement, purposely confined ourselves to the 
one main principle of the sacredness of foundations ; the argu- 
ments, from their utility or necessity, have never been answered ; 
but we do not wish to defend them on these grounds. This 
would be to appeal to the judgment of man, as though, if he 


* The mother Church of our great towns is frequently well endowed; but habit 
occasions men to go on with their one or twocurates, when they might maintain ten or 
twelve, and yet leave themselves a competency such as the chief minister should have. 
This would be broken through, if a better system were somewhere introduced, as 
through the bishops and cathedrals it might. 

+ The repeal of the Statute of Mortmain would facilitate this, Bishop Kennett 
(Cases of Impropriations, p.390, sqq.) shows that its object was to protect the rights of 
the crown, which now no longer exist, and its present unreasonableness, Its very 
meaning is now vulgarly misunderstood ; it was to prevent property passing into “ dead 
hands,” i. e. such as did not contribute to the defence of the state. Impropriations 
may be restored at present to the places whence they accrue, netwithstanding the Statute 
of Mortmain. 

t Itis with much satisfaction that we find that their cause is to be pleaded before 
the House of Lords and the Judges ; and we trast, that the parochial clergy will not 
allow it to be stated, as it was in the alterations of the bishoprics, that ‘ the Church” 
was favorable to the plan. Petitions, impressing a few strong principles, such as the 
inviolability of our foundations ; the non-interference of Parliament, (especially as at 
present constituted,) except in confirming the acts of the Church; the revocation of 
the Parliamentary Commission ; and the repeal of so much of the Established Church 
Act (6 & 7 Will, IV. c. 77) as relates te the forcible remodelling of the incomes of 
our bishops ; the restoration of the Church property held by the Crown; should be 
sent to that House or to the Crown by all who have the stability of our Church at 
heart. One against the Commission is, we are glad to see, put forth by the Bath 
Church of England Lay Association. 
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thought them useful, they were to be retained, if he, on the scant 
measure of the present day, thought otherwise, to be destroyed. 
We do not take men as the arbiters; we appeal to One higher 
than they. The question of utility is not open; the cathedrals 
were useful when employed aright; they may have been useless 
or injurious, if misemployed by their patrons; we claim them to 
be retained and filled aright; we do not wish our cathedrals to 
be left on grounds of utilitarianism; but we claim them on grounds 
of eternal justice, because our forefathers founded them for ever 
to the honour and praise of God, and laid an adjuration on pos- 
terity to retain them inviolate. Such adjuration no country vio- 
lated, and was held guiltless. “ Deus,” says the sublime simpli- 
city of ancient English law, 
‘* DEUS H&REDEM FACIT, NON HOMO,” 


Whoso violates the inheritance of the Church, his inheritance 
shall be violated. Whatever nation shall give other heirs to the 
institutions dedicated to ALMiGuTYy Gop, shall He, in the ener- 
getic language of Israel, “ give heirs to,” 7 e. “ cast them out 
and place others in their room.” 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“ The Beast and his Image ;” or the Pope and the Council of Trent. With 
the Number, Name, and Mark of the Pope, and the Mark of his Name in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Being a Commentary upon Revelation xiii. 
By Frederic Fysh, M.A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Seeley and 
Burnside. 1837. 


“Ir is not,” the preface assures us, “ without much reluctance and many 
misgivings that the author of the following Commentary ventures to obtrude 
it on the notice of the Christian public. Deeply sensible of his own incom- 
petency to the office of Commentator on the Book of Revelation, he has at 
times felt disposed to shrink from the task; but has been encouraged to 
proceed, trusting to the assistance of Him whose prerogative it is, by things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are.” 

Now what does this mean?. If Mr. Fysh speaks the truth when he professes 
to be deeply sensible of his own incompetency to comment on the Revelation, 
how comes it that he has published a great octavo of between five and six 
hundred pages, “ being a Commentary” on that part of the Scripture? He 
sometimes felt disposed to shrink from doing it: he actually does it with “ much 
reluctance and many misgivings ;” but somehow or other—by some persons 
or some means, he has been encouraged to proceed, If he was encouraged 
by persons calling themselves friends, we would caution him against listening 
to those who must be either very incompetent advisers or very malicious 
hoaxers. If he means that he was encouraged by the passage of Scripture to 
which he has referred, there is no use in arguing with him. If he supposes, 
that because it is the prerogative of God to make use of things that are foolish 
and weak, and base and despised, it is our business to follow after those 
things,—that, in mere dependence on the over-ruling power of Omnipotence, 
we are, in spite of the reluctance and misgivings of conscience and common 
sense, to set about that to which we really think ourselves incompetent,—if the 
author means any thing like this, it may be in itself sufficient to enable the 
reader to judge how far he is qualified to interpret the Scriptures at all. 

But this is most abundantly shown by the book itself, which consists prin- 
cipally of the old plan of interpretation which has within these thirty years 
been hashed up from Mede and Bishop Newton, with every variety of sauce 
and flavour ; the artist commonly supposing that he had something of his own 
to offer, in the way of alteration or addition, which would make it worth 
while to reprint all the rest. But let us take one or two specimens. 

“The sixth vial is to be taken both symbolically and literally. The Ma- 
hommedan empire is the symbolic Euphrates, as the Papal empire, or the 
Papacy, is, symbolically, the Beast, and Rome, Babylon. The Ottoman em- 
pire, the mystical Euphrates, is now drying up, and therefore the destruction 
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of the Papacy draweth nigh. The Pope is only to practise ‘ five months,’ or 
150 years longer ; and, when Halley’s comet shall have completed two more 
revolutions, then will come the downfall of the papacy.”—p. 217. 

“‘In the year 1987, the theme of so many prophecies, the Papacy receives 
its death-blow. Since the Pope was ‘ the eighth’ head of Rome in the year 
727, the 1260 years allotted to his empire must terminate a. p. 1987. Let 
Roman Catholics keep in mind the figures 1—9—8—7. There is a remark- 
able fatality connected with these figures. Let us transpose the three figures 
9—8—7, placing 7 for the first figure. We have thus two permutations, 
7—8—9 and 7—9—8. Have Roman Catholics forgotten the years 1789 and 
1798? Have they forgotten the vials which were poured out in those years ?” 
p- 208. 

“It is, however, remarkable, that whilst Mr. Faber makes the year 1896 a 
fatal year, because it is 1290 years from the year 606 [if we recollect right, 
among the fluctuations of Mr. Faber’s system, one is, that he has abandoned 
this year, for which he so long contended, and taken 604. Mr. Fysh seems 
not to be aware, that in quoting writers of this class it is absolutely necessary 
to use the newest edition], we have put down the following year, viz. 1897, as_. 
a fatal year, because it contains the fatal figures i—7—-8—9.”—p. 253. 

“Tt is well known that FY Romiith, which is the Hebrew for Roman, 
contains the number 666: but then it is in the feminine gender. How then 
can it be the name of aman? Mr. Faber gives the point up in despair. He 
says, ‘it most certainly is not the name of a man.’ All agree that Romiith is 
the name of the Beast, considered as a Beast or Kingdom, which in Hebrew 
are both feminine. If then itis the name of the Beast, i¢ must be the name 
of a Man. However difficult and inexplicable this appears, the words of 
Scripture are most express. ‘ Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding 
count the number of the Beast ; for it is the number of a Man; and his number 
is siv hundred, threescore and six.’ We were many times tempted to give up 


the solution of this mystery in despair, but the words of Scripture still pre- 
‘sented themselves, ‘ Let God be true, and every mana liar.’ We were also 


convinced, that in the solution of this enigma would be found the true an- 
swer to the question, What is the mark of the Name of the Beast? At length, 
by the blessing of God, the truth flashed upon our mind, and we saw that 
the number of ite Beast, or the number of the name of the Beast, is indeed 
the number of a Man, or the number of the name of a Man. At the same 
time we found out the orf HIS NAME.’’—p. 515. 

Does the reader want more? 

“The subject is not yet exhausted. The name of the Pope and of every 
Latin Bishop, may be expressed thus : 


“ Latinus R.R. 
or Latinus Recte Reverenpvs. 


“ Let every Romish Bishop attend to this ! His signature is ‘ A Right Re- 


verend Latin’ [and in right reverend Latin too], and this contains the number 
666 . 523. 
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A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. By Moses Stuart, Professor of 


Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, Andover, U.S. London: 
Stewart. 1838. 12mo. pp. 238. 


We regard the popularity of the works of this writer as no matter for con- 
gratulation. The editor of the little volume before us, refers us for “ evidence 
of the author’s qualifications,” to his Commentaries on the Epistles to the 
Hebrews and the Romans. We candidly confess, that we want other evidence 
of Mr. Stuart’s qualifications for the business of sacred criticism, than is af- 
forded by works which carefully inculcate the Sabellian and Pelagian heresies. 
In the compilation of the present work, Mr. Stuart evinces a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the labours of the recent scholars of Germany. But he should 
have remembered, that the merits of those eminent philologists cannot be suc- 
cessfully emulated by the mere affectation of systematic accuracy. His book 
is too elementary to be acceptable to the scholar, while it is too minute and 
technical for the less ambitious students whose wishes do not extend beyond 
the acquirement of a moderate acquaintance with the language of the New 
Testament. 


An Universal History, from the Creation to a. p. 1828, divided into Twenty- 
one Periods, at the most remarkable Epochs of the World. By Edward 
Quin, M.A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; and Barrister at Law, of the Hon. 
Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn. Seeley and Burnside. 1838. 12mo. pp. 367. 


Tuts volume is intended to accompany an “ Historical Atlas,” by the same 
author, which has been some time before the public. We know not with 
what success Mr. Quin has executed the former part of his task, but with the 
aid of the valuable labours of Kruse, he could hardly fail of producing an 
useful work. We can scarcely award to his present attempt any high degree 
of commendation. We are not so unreasonable as to expect every outline of 
general history to exhibit the genius of Bossuet. And elegance and correct- 
ness of style are matters of minor importance in what is at most but an index. 
But we cannot dispense with accuracy. A very slight knowledge of Greek 
might have preserved him from telling his readers that Constantine V. was 
“ surnamed Copronymus, from his suppression of cloisters.”—p. 96. And it 
did not require any very intimate acquaintance with the antiquities of the 
empire, to know that Constantine VI., who was born before his father became 
emperor, could not be “ surnamed Porphyrogenitus.""—p. 97. 


Answer to Mr. Robert Haldane’s Strictures on the Translation of Dr. Tholuck's 
Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. Robert Menzies, the 
Translator. Edinburgh: Clark. 1838. 8vo. pp. 60. 

Tuovcn we regard with no little jealousy the attempts which have from time 

to time been made to introduce among us the principles of German theology, 

in the present instance we can hardly take part with Mr. Haldane. He was 
more profitably employed in denouncing Mr. Stuart, who is corrupting America, 
than in casting suspicion upon Dr. Tholuck, who is purifying Germany. 
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The System of National Education in Ireland: its Principles and Practice. 


By J.C. Colquhoun, Esq., of Killermont, M. P. Cheltenham: Wight. 
1838. 12mo. pp. 172. 


Ir is truly gratifying to find an intelligent member of the legislature diligently 
applying himself to the collecting of evidence on a subject so important as 
national education. But Mr. Colquhoun must allow us to express our regret 
that the force of his argument is sometimes diminished by over-statement and 
violence. We yield to none in our dislike to the errors of Romanism ; but 
we cannot allow that “ the system of the Roman Catholic Church, like that of 
the Pagan or the Hindoo, is a sheer piece of priestcraft,” or that “ the Popish 
priests occupy the position which the Etrurian priests did in Italy before the 


Roman republic, which their augurs continued to do through the history of 
Rome.” —p. 70. 


An Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Eternal Sonship of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
By Richard Treffry, jun. London: Mason. 1837. 12mo. pp. xxxix. 508. 


THERE are circumstances connected with this work which we are glad to have 
an opportunity to notice. It is probably known to many of our readers, and 
it ought to be known generally, that the Wesleyan Methodists were some years 
ago disturbed by the persevering efforts of certain persons of great name in 
their society, especially the late Dr. Adam Clarke, to introduce among them 
dangerous notions respecting the Divine Nature of the Saviour. The persons 
in question, restrained by no feelings of veneration for Catholic truth, and 
determined boldly to exercise their right of private judgment or infallibility, 
persuaded themselves that the Eternal Generation of the Word is not a doc- 
trine of the Gospel, and with the perverse activity characteristic of heresy, 
zealously laboured to propagate their error among those subject to their in- 
fluence. They met with an able antagonist in the late Mr. Watson, then the 
leader of the Methodist body. But the controversy appears lately to have 
revived. The heretical party, encouraged by the popularity of the works of 
Stuart, the semi-neological Professor at Andover, U. S., have again industri- 
ously exerted themselves to diffuse their Sabellian opinions. It would seem 
that they have been but too successful. Mr. Treffry informs us, that “already 
it is triumphantly announced..... [that] the mass of Christians out of the 
Establishment deny that our Lord Jesus Christ is the Eternal Son of God!” 
Although we sincerely hope with Mr. Treffry, that this “ startling representation 
is grossly exaggerated,” such language would scarcely have been used if the mis- 
chief had not widely extended. This new instance of that constant tendency 
to heresy, which has been ever remarkable in the religious communities not 
connected with the Church, requires no comment. 

The work before us, which is written by a Methodist minister, is a defence 
of the Catholic doctrine against the persons who hold the errors in question. 
It is a very creditable performance. Every modern work on such a subject, of 
course provokes an invidious comparison with the labours of Pearson, Bull, 
and Waterland. But we are not disposed to measure Mr, Treffry by an in- 
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equitable standard. We could have wished that he had written on what we 
deem safer principles ; but he has read to advantage, and has produced an 
useful work, We trust it may, in every sense, be successful, 


Village Lectures on the Litany, preached in the Parish Church of Stifford, Essex. 
By the Reverend William Palin, B.A., Rector. London: Parker. 1837. 
12mo. pp. 156. 


Tuts little work is a pleasing attempt to explain the Litany to a country con- 
gregation. We could wish that the amiable author entertained more worthy 
notions of “ the Holy Catholic Church ;” but his “ Lectures” are written in a 
gentle and unpretending manner, and seem well calculated to afford assist- 
ance in the important duty of domestic instruction. 


Connected Essays and Tracts, being a Series of Inferences, deduced chiefly from 
the Principles of the most celebrated Sceptics ; containing, I. Observations on 
the Foundation of Morals in Human Nature; LL. A digressive Essay upon 
some Metaphysical Paradoxes; III. A Treatise on the Evidences of Re- 
velation in the Scheme of Nature. And an Appendix of two Dissertations, 
containing some Remarks on the Question of Materialism, and the present 
uspect of that Controversy; and a brief Review of Hume's Natural History 
of Religion; with Notes upon various incidental Subjects. By Henry 
O'Connor, Esq., Barrister at Law. Dublin: Hodges and Smith; Whittaker, 
London. 1837. 8vo. pp. $44. 


Tse trenchant manner in which Mr. O’Connor handles some great names in 
theological literature, is a bad example to critics. But we are always so glad 
to find lay Christians exerting themselves against the enemies of religion, that 
we shall not be provoked to severity, though we freely confess we cannot ap- 
prove of some of the tenets advanced in his work. As the third Essay, he 
tells us, is the one “ to which all the other speculations of this volume are 
intended to be ancillary,” we will extract the words in which he “ declares its 
design.” “As it must be admitted that the human species is possessed of 
peculiar characteristics, which constitute a natural difference between ours and 
every other species, so it is a proposition equally axiomatical, although less 
frequently regarded, that these characteristic principles of our species have the 
nature and force of divine laws, directing the creature to that peculiar mode 
of life, which the Creator designed it to pursue. Such rules of action we 
cannot suppose to be so repugnant and incongruous in themselves, that the 
slightest accordance with one of them must infer the total violation of an- 
other. This sort of confusion, which indeed never disgraced a code of human 
jurisprudence, does not exist through all the diversified grades of animal life, 
nor can a similar inconsistency be detected in the conformation of any natural 
production, vegetable or inert. In the fabric of the world, there is no such 
clashing of incompatible principles, nor jarring of contradictory intentions. 
The mechanism of matter, and of mental being, is consistent and harmonious. 
The chorus of nature joins in perfect concord; and that the existence of re- 
ligious feelings in the human mind, forms no exception to the universal har- 
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mony, is the chief object of the present Essay to illustrate and maintain.”— 
pp- 106, 107. 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford; Curate of Harrow. London. Hatchards. 1838. 
8vo. pp. 343. 


Turse are earnest and impressive Sermons. Mr. Riddle’s good taste has pre- 
served him from the inflation and extravagance which have of late been toa 
frequent in volumes of a similar nature. 


Colloguies : Imaginary Conversations between a Phrenologist and the shade of 
Dugald Steward, By J. Slade, M.D., F.G.S., M.P.S.L. London. Par- 
bury. 1838. 12mo. pp. 336. 


We have never seen the notions of the Phrenologists explained more unobjec- 
tionably than they are in this little work. But we cannot congratulate the amiable 
author on the success with which he has managed the imaginative part of his 
subject. The fiction is insipid, and the dialogue wants the qualities most indis- 
pensable in that difficult species of composition. 


The Illustrated Family Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, &c. &¢c. ; 
with the Self-Interpreting and Explanatory Notes, and Marginal References 
of the late Rev. John Brown, Minister of the Gospel at Haddington; to 
which is appended a complete Concordance to the Old and New Testament. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1838. 


Tuis is a very splendid reprint of a Commentary on the Bible, which has long 
been in some degree of repute among the Dissenters. Though, if we remember 
right, there was a good deal of difficulty in disposing of the edition published 
some years ago by Dr. Raffles. Perhaps the typographical beauty of this edition 
(for it is singularly beautiful as to printing, though we cannot admire the taste of 
the decorations, and are old-fashioned enough to prefer the vermillion, to the 
carmine tint, for the rubric, if our dissenting friends will allow us so to call it) 
may render it more successful. The cover informs us, that it is “ dedicated to 
her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria,” and it contains what is, we pre- 
sume, a portrait of her Majesty in a small medallion. To us, who consider 
this as the oddest and most observable thing about the work, it would have 
been more satisfactory if it had been said whether it was dedicated with or 
without permission ; and, if the former, with what degree of explanation that 
permission was sought. 


The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. 
George Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson. By Izaak Walton. A new 
Edition, with Illustrative Notes and Plates. Washbourne. 1838. 8vo, 
pp. 424. 


As to the work itself, any remark would be superfluous; as to this edition, it 
seems to us to be singularly beautiful, and to do great credit to the publisher. 
The embellishments are numerous and interesting. 
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A Brief History of Church Rates, proving the liability of a Parish to them to 
be a Common Law liability; including a Reply to the Statements on that 
Subject in Sir John Campbell's Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, on the 
Law of Church Rates. By the Rev. William Goode, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Rector of St. Antholin, London. Hatchard. 1838. 
8vo. pp. 76. 

WE are not quite sure whether law, or common sense, or argument, go for any- 
thing on this subject. If they should ever have their turn in the discussion of 
this question, Mr. Goode’s little work will be found very valuable. As it is, 
however, without any very sanguine expectation of such a state of things, and 
also without professing to be lawyers enough to vouch for minutie in such 
matters (though we know of no reason for the least doubt of accuracy), we 
strongly recommend the work to our readers. 


Church Commission. Memorials and Communications from the Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches in England and Wales: with an Appendix, relative to 
the Bishopric of Sodor and Man. Reprinted from Returns made to the 
Hon. the House of Commons, March 16, 1837, and ordered to be printed, 
April 14, and May 22. Rivingtons. 1838. 8vo. pp. 176. 

WeE mention this work merely that our readers may know where to find these 

valuable and important documents, collected and arranged in a convenient 

form, and rendered still more convenient by an Index. They are not only 
in themselves a very interesting fact in the Church History of England, but 
they contain a vast deal of very curious information, which will be gratifying 


to students of that history, independent of the circumstances by which they 
have been elicited. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Prospects of' the Adamite Race, as viewed in 
connection with the Scheme of Christianity. Whittaker. 1838. 
WE are at a loss to imagine why this book should have been sent tous. We 
must have written a great deal in vain, if we are supposed to believe, with the 
author, “that the benevolent Creator views the variety of creeds which are 
established among his creatures with complacency and tenderness.”—p. 182. 
We notice it, however, because it is always worth while to observe that those 
who wish to get rid of the doctrines, are generally obliged to begin by getting 
rid of the facts, and the letter, of Scripture. Of course, all that we read about 
the temptation and fall of man is merely figurative. Everything in the Garden 
of Eden, (except the literal man—in defiance of Bishop Horsley,) and even the 
Garden of Eden itself, is mere figure. “ But, if we regard the words ‘ tree of 
life’ as a figurative mode of speech, used to denote Christ’s covenant of salva- 
tion, or some visible symbol by which that covenant was represented ; and, if 
we regard the word eat, as applied to that ‘ tree,’ merely as a figurative expres- 
sion also, implying the partaking of, or acquiring, or attaining to, that eternal 
life which is imparted through Christ, (which is the sense in which St. John 
employs the word eat as applied to ‘ the tree of life,’ of which he speaks, and 
which appears to be the only rational sense in which the word can be under- 
NO. XLVI.—APR. 1838. PP 
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stood as so applied in Genesis also); then, must we infer, that the words 
* tree of the knowledge of good and evil’ are used figuratively also, to express 
some representation of that ‘ knowledge,’ which was fatal to the attainment of 
eternal life, of that ‘ knowledge,’ the possession of which involved the loss, or 
the non-attainment, of that eternal life which was purchased by the sacrifice of 
Christ; and, that the word ‘ eat,’ as applied to that ‘ tree of knowledge,’ is 
also figuratively used, to express the acquisition, or reception, of that ‘ know- 
ledge.’”"—p. 63. A very rational way of interpreting Scripture certainly— 
and for every species of fanaticism or heresy, very convenient. 


Isle of Man and Diocese of Sodor and Man. Ancient and authentic Records and 
Documents relating to the Civil and Ecclesiastical History of that Island. 
Collected and arranged by the Rev. William Percival Ward, M.A., Domes- 
tic Chaplain to the Bishop of Sodor and Man. Rivingtons. 1837. 8vo. 
pp. 186: 


Tus little work does not require our recommendation, for, under present cir- 
cumstances, the subject is enough to secure attention to every pubiication 
which relates to it. We must, however, thank Mr.Ward, not only for having 
collected so many interesting and valuable documents, and so much histo- 
rical information, but for having given them to us in so pleasing, and, at the 
same time, so cheap a form. 


The Lord Bishop of Ripon’s Cobwebs to catch Calvinists; being a few Remarks 
on his Lordship’s Questions to Candidates, at his late Ordination at Ripon. 
By a Clergyman of the Diocese. Simpkin and Marshall. 1838. 8vo. pp. 
23. 

We have told our readers all that we know of this pamphlet by the mere act of 

giving them the title-page, which appeared to us so disgusting, that we did not 

look further into it. We presume, that the writer is some aggrieved Calvinist, 
who has been caught; but whether this is the case—or whether it is a gra- 

tuitous effusion of party—the writer ought to know, that the mere office of a 

bishop entitles him to be treated as a gentleman, even by those who are not 

gentlemen themselves. We say nothing, for we really know nothing, about the 
circumstances which have given rise to the pamphlet, and we are in no wise 
engaged to defend the conduct of the Bishop of Ripon, or any other bishop, in 
this, or in any other matter; but, be the bishop’s conduct what it may, it can- 
not authorize any of his inferior clergy to show him up to the public, under the 
figure of a loathsome and despicable creeping thing, employed in spreading 
snares for the destruction of his brethren. Such humour should be confined 
to Sunday newspapers, and the other popular organs of a Mar-prelate age ; 
and if ever it is taken up by the clergy, it ought to be met with unqualified 
disgust, and received as an avowal, that the cause in which it is employed is 
identified with the lowest radicalism. We do not know whether the title-page 
(for we are speaking of that only) is more or less discreditable for being ano- 


nymous. 
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